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Ps ee F The battle of ion. has be a a thaitlies of every y'claşs- 





n er, oe er AE o o E “the. other, cannot be denied. As long as society is divided into A 

i s See” oe Pee SF oe a the exploiters ‘and the exploited, the rulers and the ruled, ideolo: 
a 2 | -l gical conflicts are bound to appear “because these conflicts are ve 
ee ; : ; z Satis but’ representation: ‘in mind of the struggle between”. 
o d i 5 warring forces in: ‘society. The class whose interests demand the’ > 
5 as | | maintenance -of the status quo ‘upholds ideas, institutions and oe 
: : : f i beliefs that tend ` to perpetuate the prevailing social system (the: f 
3 | A g “doctrines of Predestination, ‘Determinism, Karma, etc), Classés 
eae cae a that are not satisfied with the prevailing conditions of existence... 

ae : | Me feel: ‘inspired by ideas that call for change,- for instance the doc- TO 

= Z i | | | | trine of Free Will: The rising wave of protest and resistanċe © 

= 3 . against the status quo is a ‘clear indication of the fact that the -~ 
a a a creative forces of society are no longer prepared. to perform their | | 
ie ag Bo function traditionally but want to gét rid of the restrictions that. ` 
: | Bes see . | : | obstruct the growth. of their productive power. The. struggle e 


EE ee, oe a aa ee between Being” and Becoming, between Past and ‘Future, el Po 
rt ee 3 | played a most significant role i in ithe march of human history. - 
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a a a aeaa © T “he a a 4 Pee a = Babylon, the ten-day spring festival of Nissan used to be. a most oe 
eet ce (Ok o ZS : a : dramatic presentation. of : the: battle“ between, ~Marduk/Baal/ tes 
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ridden ‘society .in ‘history. Its impact on human consciousness ` 
; E ” was not uniform. in’ every. epoch but its presence, in one form or. 


~The: ancients conceived even changes in seasons in terms: of : oe 
their: social experiences. They attributed the passing of winter | xe 


| Shamsh., (Sungod) ‘and: Tiamat, the’ ferocious goddess: of. the oe 
3 underworld that kept all fertility in bondage. Siniilarly i in Egypt, O 
“the seasonal cycle of. life, death and resurrection was dramatized he 


Ta outmoded’ feudal system, had outlived its utility, and was: 


" concept ah on and Yin: are s further abstractions of the conflict: | A E 
’ . 9 aS by k F : 23 l s an Ps ' nE A T $ 
ine realities of life.. Sots ae es a a T : 
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T the sub-continent, ‘prior. to. ‘Western infiltration, ‘ideolo-.. 
“gical, differences | were ‘usually expressed in religious. terms but, 
x their. socio-political implications were quite obvious. The conflict 
between. ‘the: humanists ` and ` the ‘dogmatists. represented : two 


-opposite approaches towards society and State. The humanists, . — Ae $ jo 





« who were. ‘mostly sufis or- ‘mystic poets, stood for the Unity of. 
"Existence and. for ‘the Brotherhood of Man, In their, creed, love. a 
“of. man was an ‘integral part of the love of God. They disregarded , mak 
call differences of colour, creed and place ‘of birth. They: also. , | 
“ dissociated ` from, both ‘the. politics of religion and the religion _ 
. of: politics. and never involved | thentselves. in the affairs of. the. 
_ State: The clerics, on the other hand, ‘used’ ‘religion for ‘the 
"enhancement of ‘their power, wealth: and social status: they. 
“would” indulge in doctrinal confrontations. and. in court. intri, 
-gues and. try to convert the State into a full- fledged theocracy. 
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“The British tulers in ‘India hatönly Subjected our - economy | 
“to “the. interest of their own commerce, trade and industry, thus _ 
“making her: a ‘part of the world capitalist system, they pu perm 
` posed. ‘on us a new civilization. and. -an-alien set of social values. 
< This. imperialist challenge ; produced ; two. opposite responses: 
“among. the- people in the 19th century. The traditionists:beiieved :j 
“that the: only way! to. preserve. our. identity and human ‘dignity ©! | 
Was, to: reorganize: the society: in the. light of: our religion, which '. e 
` we; “had: neglected; so far, and : disassociate ourselves: completely * l 
from : ‘Western. ‘civilization, : -itsi thought system and its social:; E 
“'values. . This. revivalist. ‘tendency: Was: strongly opposed. by. ours: Ea 


enlightened. ‘thinkers: and ‘social reformers. like Raja: Ram Mohan ` ' nE po 
Roy, poct’ ‘Ghalib: and- Syed: Ahmed Khan. They: exhorted thec. s ay. eS 





“people. to give. up “the worship of the past as it-was a fruitless! 


“pastime”. They. thought, that the Eastern civilization, based on 


ous 


neither capable of any, further growth nor, powerful, enough, to’. 
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| o R in pre-partition days, 
oe, > E ‘Jinnah. were officially. committed to. ‘Provincial: auto- | a 


': challenge the west, Therefore, in: orderi to: survive and progress, 
they: pleaded for a ‘rational and scientific. attitude. towards life; 
‘society. and. its problems, They. asked us to adopt the weapons, of” 
modern knowledge to overcome our modern adversary. | 


; T 


sMo than. a. century: has’ passed but ‘the. strugėle | oe 


the: Modests and the Revivalists continues. Asa matter of fact, 
the conflict . between ithem * has’ become very sharp | since ° the, Q : 


imposition of: Martial Law. in Pakistan. As. the socio- economic: 
` crisis deepened. ‘during: the’ last’ ‘decade. andthe. country: became 
: more and more subservient to American imperialism , ‘the: ruling’ 
class: ‘consisting: of the. feudals, the’ bureaucrats and the: army ` 


_ junta, had no other alternative but to use ‘the revivalist weapons. A 
a to maintain the status aC Cte eae ee | E 


? ' But the battle- is. on, While the talne class has s employed ` 
"every possible means. to: convert: Pakistan into a theocracy, in, 
-blatant contravention , of the. spirit: of the, Pakistan. movement - 
„and in total disregard of the declared ‘wishes: of her Founding 
Fathers, the people, have rejected the claims of the. Martial: Law. 
administrators to represent. their will. The major political. parties, 
- besides the Left, are now coming | out. t. openly in: favour of a> 
secular, democratic State.’ | 


The ruling class aa its views are challenged by ihe people 
“on: “practically” Sey major issue, “whether "Political, economic; 
_ social, or cultural: | : Se : 


a w ` ! x. f 


a 1 : : While the ‘present Caii and its s satellites’: = he 


f a : official Muslim. League, the Jamat-e- Islami and ‘the 


aa os Mullahs — prefer . the presidential form in violation © 
fei Ole, the 


n 1973; Constitution ` that -was: unanimously 
e approved by ‘the duly. elected National ‘Assembiy, all 


pe system. 


‘the “Muslim | “League and Mr’ 


an other. poe parties _wphold ai "parliamentary 
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a to ‘a mockery: This autocratic attitude of the rulers 


rae 
aa 


ae the Governor of Sind in.March 1986! Probably he is. - 
. A i i Pag not aware that the Muslim: League; whose government ee 
tare che is rept esenting these difys, recognized the existence ` 


cee oe its Working Committee i in 1939 ) proclaims that 


~~ any Federal objective which must. necessarily 


TREE result in a majority community rule under the 


guise of démocracy and: parliamentary. system 


os." of government, Such a constitution is ‘totally — 
na a ‘unsuited to the. ‘genius: of: the ‘people | of. the. E 
ye = Country Which is composed. of various nationali- 


ties and does not constitute a ‘national State”. 
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One oin how the Muslim Te Ceit of a | 
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nomy ‘with: ‘residual? powers: vested: in ‘the federating’ 3 on 
; But» the- Federal ' Governments - -in Pakistan, <% 
n including! the present - regime, “have concentrated all. 
ae power. at the Centre and reduced provincial autonomy, } 


l a hee ate the Centre: caused the. secession of. the: majority’, ie. 
: Sea E “province in 197 ls and has been responsible foralot of `. 
Bee “ Oe bitterness. and’ mutual suspicion among the remaining. : | 
6 ee no provinces: Perhaps’ the most living issue in Pakistan 
w Soya sy today, besides the restoration of democracy, is that of. 
KE Eke > nationalities. and their: right of self-determination. ‘Yet: 
fia Lethe ruling class refuses to recognize even the existence. 
ae a of these nationalities although they possess their dis- 
o = ro $ tinct languages and literatures, cultures and customs, | 
af atei history and life- style and had been living in their - 
À” a specific regions for hundreds of years ‘before Pakistan 3 
Saiu came. into being in 1947, “We, are not’ Punjabis, Sini“ 
A es dhis, Pathans and Baluch, we are Pakistanis”, declared ` 


eet ait of nationalities even before Partition, A resolution of — 


ee i T er x s G n n ? E ; f RT , 
o The. ‘Muslim. Siew is. s dtrevodably opposed to. 7 
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“The lingui tie policy. of the ruling class 3 is “equally itrational,, 


+ shortsighted. and unhistorical. True to its doctrine. of the. cen- \ 

E tralization of power, it has recognized only Urdu as the national ia 

a language ‘of Pakistan, It paid for ‘its folly in East Bengal but it es 
- would not learn’ from ‘its past mistakes, It refuses to grant equal ` 
national ‘status to the Punjabi, the Sindhi, “the Pushto: and. the 

_ Baluch languages although these, are indigenous languages of the..." 

= soil, It refuses to take notice of the growing demand of these yt 


2 | ` 


languages for equal status with Urdu which, in certain quarters, 


is accused, though quite unjustly, of being the lengdene aut the . 
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oy | ‘These aid: many more are the issues on erick the people of r e 
; Pakistan find themselves strongly opposed to the ruling junta, °- ; 
_. It.is beyond the capacity of this author to cover the entire ‘range ee 
of social, political, economic, and cultural conflicts: or their: ee 
` ideological representations, Therefore, he has confined his review 
‘to the clashes between. secularism and theocracy and between ce N 
-enlightenment and obscurantism. He has tried to discuss these vo- 
` two thought systems in their historical perspective. It-is his firm.) 
E belief that the Pakistan movement was, in essence, based on the p 
-fight of self-deterthination of nations which is a secular: concept ` 
` and that the Founding Fathers of Pakistan wanted her to bea ` 
democratic, ‘secular State, He also thinks that the- future of secu: 


larism in Pakistan is closely linked with the abolition of i imperia- ot 


ak hae ee 


._ list-controlled feudalist social structure, represented. by the. noe 
_comprador bourgeoisie, the big landlords, the military junta and. oo 


“the Mullahs, thus building. a firm’ base for the deona of. 
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“The auton is ‘convincéd. that the Pie öf pameni lies in 
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uy scientific. socialism. He also. warmly welcomes. the growing, . E 
oe ‘popularity and; prestige. of. socialist ideas in Pakistan..Yet hehas ` 
Ea ; < not discussed the role. that: socialist doctrines have played: in the- a 
ee `` development: of social consciousness among | the working people; > 
sos the youth: and: the. intelligentsia, -because-he thinks that Pakistan, = 
mee like 1 most countries’ of the Third ‘World; is still passing through | 
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‘the. epoch. of ‘National . Democratic Revolution. “Therefore. our: : o rE a a en a 
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_ immediate task is. to. build: av secular, democratic State, free from. ; a 2 “ee l 
. ‘z imperialist ties, and | ‘to abolish the outm oded feudal, ‘social. oo i a = : i : | 
ss ~ structures that sustain | the civil and military administration of: aes ie ee , 5 ~ 
. -the colonial era-and keep the people in bondage. to: obscurantist ’ ee ; : E A : tae 
: “beliefs and practices, © Meanie ae ee ae ee S ii oo aa ; ~: 
2 H a : ; : a ’ l 7 Li : . o : : : i - i A 
z oa | os cain : Ta o te $ . : cae ; ; So a 
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i EN ; ae gee eae = SECULARISM A AND ITs FALSIFIERS ae 


Oe ea We ee ee a ee ee re re Seam ] is ‘a aioe 1 inialigiied - term in ‘Pakistan. Some i. 

aa ETRS E a Dar pa T gs a a o a a go theologians and political leaders have been painting a highly © 

aes a . acer ee ne a te = ie Ti ae Be at a a n e a distorted and misleading picture of secularism in their speeches. 

Ot e tg A Boo es ade i at oo O oe pand writings; Urdu; newspapers;:.that-are opposed :to-seculàrism, 

Sa ce ae a Wee ee a a E aa a ; -translate:the termas ‘La Deeni’ and ‘La mazhabi’ , thereby imply->: ie 
Co ae as gee ee ee os en a E _ing that secularism i isa Godless cult, bent upon. subverting Islam. : 


ee, o 7 a ee " 7 1 i : en . f eee ee A ao i E A p ea, a These are: bais charges ‘that reflect the age-old pae 
Dee ee et L of those who are allergic to every thing rational and who, fail to’ 
i ee ek as Se Fe ia en Pk ej. 2 edake intovconsiderstion the various stages. through which society. 
Oe Pe, i Pei Bo oea : 7 © leds ee, ge ete -has passed.. Secularism is not only. not anti-religious; it stands for 





Se ey the“ fullest “Freedom of conscience and. belief, It favours. the ‘ 
ee eine a a ie Ge tl , separation of religion. from State.so that the former should. be 
a a a aa a a Bu fe oOo completely: free from:the interference of the latter, as experience. l 

n oa ee oe „shows that any control. over one by the other sort both. : T 

: Sor e. a C | “According to the Enevelopuedia Britannica, secularism ` was: 
re. Hore : a ee E used in the medieval period for that “which. ‘belongs. to: this. 
nyai eri S . - | world, hence: non-spiritual, lay.” It was even used “to distinguish , 

oe oe ge | pet ; the: ‘regular or ‘monastic clergy froni. those who were not bound: 

it. ea i a ee Cae es : o p by the rule’ (regula) of. a’ religious order, the parish pr iests, the | | 
Ls oo a AN ee \ ete on. oe 4 2 ‘seculars, who were’ living. i in ‘the world and, secondly, i in the wide 


i ce, EO A te ee ve ee ee Te Ia ne “sense of any thing whieh } is distinct, opposed to, or not connected. ` 
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ne, ‘secu ar education is 
coer religious teaching i is excluded” (volume 20 p. 264). 


. with, Teo. or - ecclesiastical, Thuas ‘property. transferred {on a 
ae alienated from spiritual. to temporal hands is said to be secuiaris- E 
3 ed: secularism is the term applied in general to the separation of ` 
.. State politics or administration from religious or church matters: 
a. system of training from which definite $ 


X 


a The ‘Enevelonaeile wicca: is still more specific about ca 
t: eae, “which is an ethical system founded on the principle 
re of natural moralit and independent of revealed religion or super- 
ae naturalism, Its. first postulate is. ‘the ‘freedom of thought — the 

ae right of every man to think for himself (2) the right of difference 
A ‘of opinion upon all subjects. of thoughts (3) right to-discuss and 
aay = all vital questions ; — - God, POT of soul, ete.. 
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eae ones dee not maintain that there i is no: other saad: 
D the: good of: ‘the: present: life; It’ aims to find that material | 
a l condition in-which it shall be impossible ‘for man: to’ be deprived | 
E ie ‘or to be poor”. Axel: 


ae 


24 page 521 ze. 968), 
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ES Secularism; , as. we. shail. see, is avery old concert that | 
a i ; appeared cénturies before Karl Marx was even born: But the’term 
‘in 1840 -by -George Jacob. Holyoake' (1817-1906), 





“a young oe at Birmingham’s Mechanics’ Institute, He. was 


a-staunch critic of. the. church and had. to resign-under pressure 


2 “froin. the local clergy: In: 1814, he: went: to; London and ‘joined 


` y g A 
a f i 
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"a magazine called, ‘The Oracle of Reason’, When its editor Was | 
“sentencéd to one year’ S imprisonment and fined 100 pounds for 


< blasphemy, Holyoake took his place. But he too was convicted 


“for blasphemy and had to spend six months i in Gloucester jail. In F 


1846, he founded the ‘Reasoner’, a weekly journal, Two years 
ater he joined a Chartist, paper called ‘The: cause of the. People’ 


-and became, a memper, of the executive committee of the Chartist. oe, 


` Union, 





i : 
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ita was, ~: in, 185 that Holyoake. finally fotinulated . 


“his secularist ideas and issued. a statement ol ‘Secularist Doctrine’ 2 i 
Cime E: 


‘proclaiming ae : iS, i a aa ites i e mA a DENET E F 2 cs 


E as ihe true giide of man. {feet TA 
f Morality as secular, not religious, in | origin: 
~ Reason the.only authority’ a : A A 
». Freedom.of Thought and, Speech’. ee 2 ee pe 
ores Concentration on improvement of R life,” 2 Ok 
aero a H Taylor: A Chronology of British Secure 
| “Pp. 4; 21, National Secular Socie, London 1957) 
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"These - were Ho yery omenat eis: as. Volan. Rousseau, 


Diderot and other philosophers. of Enlightenment’ had: m y i 


; stronger. statements T me ‘state oF affairs in’ ‘France. Mag 


NE : 


- Séoulatism’ is snot an evi design of an evil mind whose best ve 


is M6 undermine: Our social and ethical values or which conspires - 
to create chaos and confusion in the country. On the contrary, ` 


‘it is an ‘enlightened: social philosophy inspired by ideals of human. 
‘progress and freedom. Itis a | 
“nature of this universe: ‘and: the, laws of. its Ta it is i 
a rational ia towards laws, customs anid l- beliefs. A 


Beater : 


Tt seeks: to. find. out the causes. oi i evolutionary rete = 
which is in operation in every field of human endeavour whether: 


mental or physical. It represents man’s, sincere desire to, explain. 


the: essence of various ‘ideas, theories and’ institutions, also the” 
- social, ‘moral. and. cultural values of society i in their historical i 
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“perspective. Cae Be aa; o men Ae A ae 


EATA Stands for the a a of thet Rian mind: R 





from all: bondage.'It upholds the right of the individual to search. | 


+ for truth himself and to affirm or deny it according to his own | 
„light without. | compulsion or duress. At not only heavily leans on’ 


> + = ae oe eG ae : ` A >o, t va ` 


‘serious ‘effort: to: understand ` the 7 
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- scientific jaws and discoveries but lays greal emphasis 0 on i dévelop- oe 


ingia’ scientific’ attitude towards all problems of life, It-is, how- 


ever, not. a passive. doctrine but a militant system “of thouglit ando. E 


a sia 


Taction whose main object is t to liberate man from. the- Se. TEE 
l 4 l Ò w : . a 
ae ment of outmoded practices and beliefs, : 


*. 
Fav: 
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In modern. times “the ie for secularism. ie ao inter oe 
an: 

: ¿economic system but a total way of life, The rise: of mercantile 
i | D ‘capitalism in the 15th and 16th centuries in Europe brought. into | 
saree focus: the anti-progressive role of. the. feudal social. formations. i, 
: a ‘The merchant class in Europe: found itself, hampered on all sides o 
“by the feudal lords and the Church, that possessed huge landed hs 


a linked with: the struggle against feudalism:,that.is. not only 





Property everywherd i in i Europe. as k : ee 


ee ie © 
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one |: Moreovel:: the: Church was‘! aio ‘the: -déadiiest: enemy’ “of 
2 sciences'and enlightened thought. Anyone suspected of scientific > 
i oe ‘leanings . was. condemned as a heretic, or a sorcerer. Eminent 

= $ - scientists, like. Galileo; Were persecuted. for their. discoveries ane: | 
rok Anventions, CaS HUB was even: burnt to Luani oy ae 
B a aa bet 
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n to Y this hostile attitude: of, the Church’: the: manu- ` 

| 2 ae haute and.merchants of Europe welcomed scientific discove- 
Fes and’ inventions as these were proving highly beneficial to the 
©. development of-commerce and. industry, Thus, while the Church. 


. represented all. that was reactionary, the. Tising capitalist class 


a stood for the liberation of. human: mind and body from the; 
7 i | i 3 Pe 

~,.’ clutches of the:Church and the nobility. aes Sie «| 
ae F ee ee ee ee , . ; : $ 


PaE } . 
The struggle. between ‘these two: ‘conflicting. forces reached: 


| Oe ie high watermark’ in the 18th. century. The victory of. the! , 
© French Revolution not ot only struck a mortal blow against feuda- ‘ 
e : eee te Chae a but users in a new era of social awaken-`. . 
+ a Poli ical “power an “prohibited to middle. in state’ ‘affairs. How- oe 
: a, ever, everybody was § free: to foll ow: his faith. and to contribute to. ta 
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pas rance:i in the pat of f human progress. : 


t the welfare of ite Church, But the State, ‘as s such had’ no o religion ae 
of i its own. a ae : 


$ 


Sai as a ode of state aie EA eae Go | 


> living issue in the T6th century. As is well-known, the medieval Poe 


monarchs, following the traditions of the Pharaohs of Egypt, the | 






‘the theocratic- States of the past, , was E ane cs the ions re i 


G capitalist class in Europe... ie i ae ei o 


_ As against the theory of Divine Right, yolitical Julo hee fe 


like Hobbes, Locke; Montesquieu and Rousseau ‘put forward the: ae 


theory of ‘Social Contract’ thus shifting the centre of sovereignty: 
trom autocratic: monarchs to: the eople, This theory was duly.’ 


exploited by the: rising bourgeoisie in their own class interests a 


although they came forward as the champions of the rights of the” l 
| common man to participate in the affairs of the State, cata 


* ya 


The triste finally diminated | in the triumph of bourgeois’: E 


democracy in Great Britain, USA, France, Germany, etc, It was ~ 


in the course of these ee that the mate became secularised - 

| everywhere i in the West, = Rie E Se an 
Tn Sala States like the USA. Britain, Fiance. USSR, Tadia ; 
China, Japan etc., there: are. both believers and. non-believers, 
. conformists - and . non-conformists. | There are thousands of, 


. churches, mosques, and other religious establishments in these ` S 


countries and people are completely . free to attend or. not to. 
Sa attend religious congregations, to celebrate their religious festi 
vals, to nee their eO books and follow them i in a 








All that the ‘secularists aed js that the State should be a 
Tun: in the light of modern. knowledge. and not. according to the” 

‘outmoded ‘political ‘theories or administrative. ‘codes’ of the 3 
Middle Ages, -because these: are now proving to be a a great hind- 


| Great Kings’ of Tran and the’ Roman Emperors, glorified: ‘the. os 
Divine Right of Kings. This Divine Right of Kings, a remnant Cie . 


7 ae 


Our. “critics of eric show _ a “total dea for ns, 
AR moral and material backwardness of the Muslim pn e pe 
A Ta their enthusiasm -to ‘defend Islam against imaginary foes, vd ae tg 
et forget the. Muslims and their. problems. They do not ers | 
ae ponder the ‘causal relation that exists between the decline O i 
Muslim: people and the “antiquated social system that E i 
- even now, ‘everywhere from Morocco to Indonesia. Instead. of 
z k a ppreciating the role that secular ideas and Jnstitutions = | 
i ee in the abolition of- feudalism, they try to con 17 o 
issue by pitching Islam; 1 against secularism. According to a 
critics, both the positive ¢ e and negative contents of secularism ‘ ‘a 


in, the: 18th. century. It is interested. only, in the establishment n 
ofa State where citizens enjoy democratic rights and the organs Ti 
of the State. are separated from religion, It is not directly. con- °°... 
cerned with the nature of the State. As a matter of fact`a large 
: number of secular States — Italy, Britain, USA Canada, Japan, 
Turkey and West Germany — are strongly. anticommunist, n 
Communism, on the other hand, aims at the establishment of a S 
| classless society, free from physical and mental exploitation of | : > 
| man by. man, a ‘society. in which all the means of production ‘and a 
distribution. operate under the direct. control of the working, o 0o 
„people through their elected. representatives, a society in which. . ve 





































nti- religious- base”. But this is not true. ‘Secularism 3 . 4 bens a at pi i tide lee teats rtp sett a. 
a Talis for the To liberation ‘Cit F x a i lata naeb een“ ae fuliest freedom. to derive benefits from his creative: abilities, = | A 
that both. ristiani y ay ce 
“State. We all ‘know ues ie d by the autoct atic® | communist. or a socialist State is no doubt always. secular. buta. a` 
“used. in the. past and are sti ei g. P Pers. aa religious ®- ™ . ° “Secular State need not necessarily be socialistic or communistic;.. 
; rulers,’ ‘How’ the Byzantine — gee ere $ Caliphs aa i © ->  Therefore-to confuse secularism with communism is s the height 
tters and how the Umayyads and -the — | of intellectual dishonest Pete Oe acs ee 
= to serve their own ae are very distasteful facts of : | | y nee ae : oe He e p a a e Ey f 
history. hoe # Page sth, pat eee 38 os : i a F One of n critics thinks “that secularism is. merely a cover 7 
“As rds. discovering this EE A baa inthe © | for the advancement of Marxism and Leninism”, But Marxists 
t-out that the homeland of secular. - | . and Leninists do not require any cover for the advancement of: 
‘Soviet Union, Ist a se x England and France and not the =- their social philosophy. More than. one-third of the world has” = 
-ideas. and institutions an 7 exist when secularism was adopted ` Ta a already adopted Marxism and Leninism as its philosophy of life 
es ‘Soviet as It cna tut tio ns in USA A, France and Britain, > and openly practises it, Moreover, there are millions of Marxists _ 
oe as oe ‘basis ot oe o | Tse Byer. SE S and Leninists openly working in Western Europe, America, - 
, ne ae AA Stal te in were was a ae in- Turkey not . | Africa and Asia. If they: support the cause of secularism, demo“ 
by Kamal’ Ataturk, a Muslim revolutionary. © cracy, civil liberty or peace and freedom, it is because they think.” My 
i D an ates n y fiends Indon esia, Ma aysia and Bangla Iena that. these are in the interest ‘of the. people all over. the world, fa 
And what about our i -_ a oes ees nee aes 
“Desh? is ther seeulaism aiso root d in an anti-religious base’ ») EE e nieve of class, creed or colour, yee te - = Co 
et ae : d MRE with Pane : Ya As regards the Ea tole. of Islam, it is true that “the , a 
e also ti o confuse BI ae Ů te i REEE E a A E rie an 
~ Some people also uy 1o cons ea ny ofthe bour = | Muslim: community blossomed not only as a ruler of the vast; > 
nism, although: the former is the a hilosophy of the © L empire but.also.as the intellectual elite of the world. This status, - 
is the revolutionary p the c F ined a en z ae cosy > 
_secisi ae >xplained earlier, is the product} ee COMMUN Di Conte? CO Oy TOT Overs Oene ye E 
“2 eworking* people. ‘Secularism, sted hi h : J in n Europe < i > Whether this blossoming lasted for 1000 years or less, no one can ~ ` 
a of the. e of the industrial age which. appe a E ee On wae tere , 
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a ‘deny’ the immense. “contribution which ine: Muslim physicians, 
philosophers, scientists, historians, poets. and artisans. made. to” 
-world culture.. As a matter. of fact they were the torcli-bearers of. 
aoe knowledge and learning to-Europe. But it would not be imperti- 
Z7 | ment-to ask as to why the Muslim society lost its supremacy, why - 
za A it, decayed : and. did not grow. ‘The answer is not far to. seek, i: 


42 % 




















did not allow it-to grow, because they kept the common man 
ignorant and illiterate, because the commercial and ‘industrial 
“classes in ‘the Muslim world were too weak and ill-equipped to 
overthrow’ ‘the power of the feudalists, as they did in Europe, 
‘Because. the society became a closed one ‘with no windows, and 
“free. thinking was tabooed and free thinkers were condemned as. 
heretics, Even intellectual giants like Avicenna, Tbne Rushd: and 
ce Ibne: Arabi. were called: ‘Kafirs’ and ‘Zindeeqs’ (Infidels) to say.. 
a nothing’ ‘of, those who- were executed in the name ‘of Islam: The : 
-2^ result was that the Muslim society lost the power of initiative and 
a of Ijtehad, lt: became out and out traditionist (Taqleedi) i in every 
ae 2 field of life. No criticism was tolerated Opinions not conforming . 
coe ‘to, the dogmatic formularies of the orthodoxy were suppressed 
a with. force. Fear. became the’ supreme ruler and no community, 
2 "however virile and creative, can progress ünder the fear of death, 
ve "persecution, punishment, isolation and ostracism. 


en ae 


“While the Europeans, who had learnt: from ‘Muslim oils 
went on exploring new avenues of. life and learning, the. Muslim | 
intelligentsia went to sleep. It devoted most of its time and 

> “energy: to ‘writing. commentaries on the works of its predecessors 

: “but no ‘original contribution was made. in any field whether ito 

ae was social and. moral philosophy, or. political economy; political 


“science, ethics, history, education; medicine, science ‘and ‘tech: | 


S nology. Every. branch of. knowledge became sterile and stereoty-. 
7 x ped, even- religion. A cursory glance. through the history. of the . 
Muslim People will bear ip testimony to this sad state of f affairs; 
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by. the. ‘feudal. ‘monarchy, aristocracy and religious pricey | 







The. downward tr rend j in ae Muslim society started about 
400 years ago, This As. precisely the period in which Columbus, ` 
ters navigated the’ ‘vast. oceans. and opened new . worlds: for 
overseas trade and the exploitation of their wealth... Discoveries 
_ after discoveries and inventions after inventions were: made that’ 
finally. revolutionized the entire mode of production. This i is the- 


period in which Europe managed to discard the feudal ways of of! 
life, got industrialised and and reorganised its society on the basis of - 





secular ideas, Those who. refused to move with the. time, eg.. í, 
:, Imperial China, the Ottoman Empire, India and | Indonesia etc., ae 
. fell gee to the expansionist e of the U i T 


y 


Mr. Altaf Gahar: since his Sone ene Government 
service in Pakistan, has. become a great admirer of. ‘Matilana ` : 
4 ‘Maududi. Being a true: disciple: of the leadér_ of the’ ‘Jamaate 
Islami, he is now extremely allergic to secular idéas ‘and institu- . . 
| tions, Tn: his book, entitled “Translations | from the Quran”, he“ 


has devoted three sections to. secularism denouncing it as čom- 


- pletely anti-Islamic; He. „also wrote an artiċle called. ‘Islam and 


i Secularism’ for. the. International Islamic. Conference: that was - 


i held in London i in 1976 Tepeating his earlier observations, 


i SACS to hin alan represents avcomplete anti ~ ' i 
‘ear to Islam” 


| > because “secularism rejects belief in ` God, 
_ belief. in Revelation and belief in the Hereafter”, ( The Challenge 


oF Islam P 300, ‘London. 1978), Obviously” his criticism is. 
| directed towards Muslim secularists and does not apply to noñ- 


Muslims, | Even SO, this is no’ criterion for: judging the truth: Or 


5 falsehood of any political doctrine, While examining ‘the merits,” 


i and demerits or Plato’ S Republic ' Aristotle's Politics, we: do” 


; | ther they believed in ‘the ‘Hereafter or not, "On the: contrary, we. | 
7 ` evaluate t their political philosophy on its own terms, Since secula- 
a ism: is a purely. socio-political: ‘concept and not a- religious doc- . 
| oy Hine, it is: m concerned, with the. personal, aes Li the indivi- : | 






Vasco da Gama, ‘Magellan and a host of other Western: adventu. © 
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“dual, ‘Hei is welcome: to. Pen any on he likes, Metaphys ES 
eal questions. such ‘as belief. in. God or Revelation or life. after. oF 


© death lie outside its scope of inquiry. Its validity shouid, there- 
fore, be assessed on the basis of what it professes. Itis guided by 
scientific truths: and claims that. both natural phenomena and the. 


“man-made social | formations function according to certain laws 7 
of, motion . and, change. and. that these laws can: be explained k 


without any teference to outside. forces; the heliocentric system. 


| has to’ be ‘explained in ‘the light of. sun’s relation. with other’ -~ 


~ planets. Similarly, the law of g gravitation can only be understood | 
in reference to the properties of the planets. (Newton was a firm 


` believer in God.) This was how- ‘pre-Socratic. philosophers of- 


“Greece explained . the - first principle. or. primaty . substance of 


` natural phenomena; Thales by water, ‘Anaximander by air, Hera 
“ litus by fire, Xenophanese by ‘earth and Empedoclese by | ‘the : 


~ combination of all the four elements. “This secular method was 


also adopted by Socrates, Plato and Aristotie, favourites of early ` 


~ Muslim philosophers, | while. examining the ‘moral, social and 


political. problems: of man. Most- of early Greek philosophers | 
id in ‘their. gods, . yet they. explained their | ‘theories: of. 


-nature and- -society in terrestrial terms. That is why Prof.. John 


~ Burnet says that “the spirit of the. lonians in Asia was thoroughly i 


‘secular’? (Early Greek Philosophy. p 80. New York. 1957). How- 


o a ever, it is true that Athenian orthodoxy strongly resented these 


„secular explanations of nature and society. Anaxagoras (500-428 
iB. C.) was condemned to death for calling . the sun a fire ball 


oe n - thus: ‘blaspheming a god. He escaped from prison with the conni 
Ssi ‘vance. of Pericles and fled from the country. A similar fate later 


_ awaited Socrates who too was accused of not believing in gods of 


ot Athens ‘So; it is not the first, time that secularists are accused of - 
. not believing in God, by. Mr. Altaf Gauhar. The charges of dis 


- belief i in religion are as old as Anaxagoras: and Socrates., RE 


“But there is a disctepancy in his charges against laen 


“On the one hand, he insists. that “secularism rejects belief i in God, 
in ithe, Revelation and in the Hereafter”, on the otlier, 


" a S 


+ ` ; air aA 
Ro S poa 


ne: bene- P 


e concedes that “secularism allege you ‘to retain ‘religion... f 
`as-a thing of your conscience; a matter of private belief”. (Trans- ` 
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we lations from the Quran, p 19. Lahore 1978), Ifa Muslim secularist.. Í . 


i believing in God or in Révelation orin the Hereafter, although, 


“differênt from that: of: Maulana. Maududi or Mr, 
- Mr. Altaf Gauhar, like the ancient Pharaohs, is very much. obsess- `; 


his ‘understanding of. these fundamentals: of Islam. ‘may be quite. 
“Altaf Gauhat?’ - 


“ed with the, Hereafter: -He again and again accuses the secularists ` 


of not believing init. -In his opinion, “the-only world. which“ >, 


secularism recognizes is this world: The secular doctrine rejects, 


| belicf in a future state” (Translations. p. 19). ‘But, as pointed out 


~ earlier, 


secularism is not interested in metaphysical, issues. Aù- 
that it is concerned with is the betterment of the condition of 


“human existence in this- world, But. from’ its commitment to the: 
7 improvement. of human life in ‘this world. it does not. follow that . 


secularists reject, belief į in the next world, ‘Just as a heart: specialist | 
. is judged on the basis of his knowledge of cardio-vascular diseases _ — 


sand not on his belief or disbelief in the Hereafter, similarly ` a 
secularist should not be charge-sheeted if he concentrates on | 


problems. of this world and leaves. the other world for, Mr. Altaf 


1s allowed to believe in Islam, then how can he be accused of not. 


- Gauhar’s researches: I-am sure Mr, Altaf Gauhar i is s well acquaint- | 
a with eee we who says that: Z | 


seat Asante. 


But your eyes do not have time to De them. 
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Mr. | Altaf C is also opposed to the STM “total id enti: z 
; fication with material well-being”. - 
larist’ s) pursuits are wholly materialistic” ( Translations Pa 

: -He uses the term ‘ ‘mater ialistic” in a most. Vulgar sense and would Re 

. _ like us to’ believe that secularists have no principles. and possess `. te 
k no ideals but are just pleasuire-seeking hedonists and are not the.. 


E is ke so are fani and Gabriel EE ATR ee. 


In his opinion “all his. (secu- + 
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`- religion and their plea for an elected sovereign legislature, for.an 
re ee | ee ng p 
Gan table executive and an independent judiciary form’ the 






n `fundamentals of their social philosophy. Similarly the freedom of 
ERA ae ee ne a 
the Press, of conscience, association and speech have always been 

` considered the main principles. of secularism. These are not 


4 


uh “material pursuits” but constitute the basic conditions for the 


ae i E of human personality. and for its manifestauon in 


= S = cart, literature and other branches of knowledge: 


< ay s 


e aay me he fullest. opportunit y to improve ve their life style and to satisfy style and to satisfy 
_: their’creative: urges. Today when they are deprived of even €le- 


oa : ment. and. lack of medical and educational. facilities, to ridicule 


ae a on the: part. of one whose entiré‘life has been devoted to material 
ae ‘pursuits, But this seems. to be the general attitude of our self- 


oe olive’ most comfortably yet sermonize the poor and the under 


TA ‘them: ‘They show no sympathy for the Muslim masses who are 


ee ‘groaning. under the tyranny of their co-religionists everywhere. 


ae ‘Does not Islam want us to participate in worldly affairs and make 


ee ‘full use. of the material wealth? Does not Quran’ again and again | 
"a7 “tell us that: Sod has, created ee on. dads for the. benefit | 


ce of. humanity?” 


= ~i The ‘Gane flaw in Mr. Altaf Gauhar’ s criticism of Cuain 


“+. “Gs. that he equates secularism with capitalism and ascribes alithe’ 


> evils ‘of capitalist system and the moral and ‘spiritual decline of 


i . the West to, secular institutions. But what are these secular insti , 


Jui tutions? Cie 2 a a Cee 
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= “Teast concerned with the moral, and spiritual t betterment of the a a, 


"ing secularists, Their, demand for the separation of State from 


- Secularists; however, sincerely wish that Saa i shouid tly wish that people shouid get 3 


=< mentary human rights and suffer from hunger, undernourish-— 


“4. -oreondemn. their “material. pursuits” is a. most uncharitable act - 


‘Styled | champions ofthe Islamic way of life. -They themselves 


a a privileged to remain ‘poor as: the kingdom of heaven belongs to 
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AOE to Mr. “Altaf f Gauhar, “the ‘principal institutions: 


i} 


us “ay “the legislature, which comes into existence through « a. 


process o of free and fair elections, . k 
7 b) Pa the judiciary, which occupies a ene and independent 
3 poution — ee E G 


tre, t a: H ve 
mi 


ee sovereign and 


‘a io Press, which j is the popular instrument + for the. for-.. . 


> ©” mulation. and expression of buble eas (T. ransla- ‘ 


` tions page ug ge eee a we E 


EES 4i 


He calls iani “high ideals. to which institutions of secular 
society v were dedicated”, eo ee ee ee 


ised 3 
ta‘ i 


a “ofa secular society” a are: ee : Pec a Re 


ey “the executive; which, obeys judiciary and. the judicial 


a oe, 
stk an ae 
re: oe 
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ia 


“Ate ‘these’ “high ideals” on ied to Islam? Does Islam 


E prohibit the institution of a ‘freely elected: legislature? Is it’. 
i opposed to an independent judiciary or an executive accountable 
-` to the legislature or a free Press? If the answer to these questions ' 
“is in the negative then how ¢ can a secularism be accused of being. 
~ opposed to Islam?. ae ites ae k 7 
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ay 


Mr. Altaf Gahar says | nat aoc one oF these ideas \ was 


| betrayed” but he does not. tell us who betrayed. them, certainly ~ 
“not: the common. man, but the. imperialist powers, the financial: 

- oligarchy, the military- junta, the. God- fearing and’ Church-going + 

= racialist in the USA: and South Africa, But why do they betray 

; these: ideals? For the. simple reason that. these ideas and institu- ° 
‘tions’ no longer’ suit’ their. class interests, at. least not. in their © 

| 2 dealings with: thé. Third World. As the political. ; and. economic- 

| crisis: in the capitalist society deepens. and ‘the, struggle. belwesn 

fe oh : the’ haves and. ‘the: have-nots threatens to “upset! the, balance, of 
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The. Jearned authors is not at all satisfied with the develop- 


ment of- society. “As secular society progresses s from the lower- 
“devel of material. well being to higher levels, its concern for 


“human “happiness disappears, Growth becomes the God of 
- sécularism - ‘and mars whole being goads him to achieve ever 


—-rising y levels of. efficiency” (Translations p. 1) vena high school — 
student knows that concern for “growth” (he deliberately avoids 
n wotds like ‘progress’ and ‘development’ and calls the process — 


` ‘growth’ to show that it is some morbid for mation mjurious to 


“the body. politic) and “efficiency” are not the distinctive fea 


tures» of the capitalist society alone but have been the main 
oe character istic that distinguishes man from other animals, 
These have been the imperative of-all social formations since the 
“days of yore, Tn order to exist: and to procreate, man had to 
7 make’ conscious efforts - to produce food, 


~ expression in various instruments of. production that are nothing 
but. the objectific ation of human energy, With the growth of 


“population and the emergence ‘of agrarian and urban societies, | 


‘ebroduction also grew both in quality and quantity. Growth, there- 
- fore, isthe manifestation of man’s. mental and physical energies 
and: efficiency i is nothing else but the proper utilisution or conser- 
vation. of. these. energ Nes, Morcover, ‘growth’ cis. the | intrinsic 
quality, the - condition for- existence of all organic bodies. 


_-incliding. man If the seed fails to grow it can never develop into 
sa: towering. tree, Ifa colt-fails to grow, he will never become a. 


“horse. Ifa human. baby fails. to grow, he will never become, un 


: adult; -The same Jaw: of growth. ‘applies to human: institutions. 





-: Societies which did not grow became fossilised and ultimately 


` died away. The pysmies of Aftica, the Aborigines of Austri alia, 


i : Ag ett x 20: S s e 5 ae f S i : na i ; ; 7 f i + 
“class fres secular da and ‘stitutions. that. were once effec- 3 | 

tive weapons in the hands of the bourgeoisie i in their fight against ce: | 

the fe udalists, become a weapon in the hands of the toiling 
© masses, 5, and endanger the status quo. ye eA reer ee 


clothing and other 
~ necessities of dite. In’ the. proces or producing, these material s 
“goods, man’ s mental and physicai capacities s also grew and found | 
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the Philippines ‘aid ‘South Amèrica, Te C oti the: North | 
n; “Pole are living specimens of the: consequences of failure to. 
Fog ae grow, Certainly Mr. Altaf Gauhar would not like us to > go back to: 

ar the, primitive mode of living in’ ‘the caves?” e Ce - z TA 


Tt is: strange that Mr. Altaf Gauhar, wio himself iias manag- 


ea to’ ‘grow’ in. worldly goods during these years, deplores the. 
anxiety for: growth - among the developing. Muslim countries, | 
But if we don’t develop` oùr productive: potentials, if we, don't. 
É industrialise our country,” if we do not re-organise our rural” 
- economy on a scientific basis, how arè we going to feed, clothe, 
_ provide decent shelter and suitable’ employment for our growing, 
~ population? How shali we obliterate illiteracy and poverty? How 
-shall we build schools, colleges, hospitals, roads and- bridges? : 
— Should we give up our efforts to improve the. lot of our people, ' 
ignore ‘their: “material well-being” and concentrate on the. pro- | 
“blems of the next world? What ate our Five-Year Plans for, if — 


not for our national ‘growth’? Does this negative approach: offer” 


oe any. solution to ‘our political, social and intellectual backward-\_- 
‘ness? Does Mr. Altaf Gauhar want us to live always on: n foreign — 


es, 


aid and loans and never ue self-supporting? 


“There are no- T Ulsictlaa? side-effects of growth”, a 


but these can be easily remedied. ‘They are‘ not the. fault of 
“secularism or of the philosophy of growth but of. the profit 
-oriented motives to which production and distribution of wealth 
is subject in the capitalist world, Socialist. countries, which have : i 


made tremendous progress during the last-25 years, do not feel. 


any “disturbing —e of growth”. E ET Sane 


E Mr. Altaf Cane ide iabe the oul ca spiritual: 


decline of the West- in great detail, Denunciation of ‘Western. 
- civilization. has. been a favourite pastime of our ‘self-righteous 
i apologists, of the past for a long ‘time. But these critics ‘of the i 

: West, fail to differentiate between the symptoms and their 

a, causes, - They do not realise that itis s not the fault of the secular- 
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ae oman o or ‘ridustrial growth or. r the: technological. N it = 
T ai more: than 40 million physically fit persons. are unemployed: in = fe 
est West. or if. sadistic violence, | drug. addiction, promiscuity, i. 

Se Facial: riots ‘and alcoholism are on’ the increase in. the USA and | 

ee -s Western Europe. It is the lust for power and profit on the part : 
hi Of the. owners. of. the means. of production, the multi-national | 
corporations, : the international. banks, the armament: manufac- 

> turers: and their imperialist governments that are the root cause 
Poof. all social evils. It is they. that control the economic, political 

pace “and, intellectual life in the entire capitalist world. It is they that — 

= sown -the media of information and communication. thereby’ 


— -determining . ‘the living. and thinking - ‘habits of .the.:people. To 


: 2 ‘accuse the machines of their misuse is like condemning the 
J: manufacture of match sticks for the,hazards of fire. It is behaving 
tA like the Luddites of the 19th century Britain who used to wreck 


“°° the factories thinking that their real enemies were machines and 
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i “not | their owners. No one has exposed the social. and moral evils 
Pe cof capitalism better than Karl Marx, His book ‘Capital’ i is a most — 
“damning: indictment ‘of the brutal exploitation: of the working 

ni people by the capitalists. Yet he- never, blames. the industrial- 

"development of -Europe for these. evils, but. explains how the 

proletariat can lead the struggle against the exploiting classes, ) 
a and. change: their- ‘deplorable conditions by. capturing-power and 
v sodialising the means of production. that are now monopolized 
oy by a handful of capitalists. The fact that the social and moral 
ne. “evils. that. are rampant'in capitalist. societies, both in. the: West a 
“and . the East, do -not exist inthe secular societies of socialist 
ane ‘States: vindicates not only ‘the. observations of Karl Marx,. but 
- -salso shows how misplaced Mr, Altaf aunar S criticism of secular 
> and institutions is. ME Pea S 
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Although’ the inert does not, even- once. “call: upon the 


: 2 Musto: people to’ establish. a. theocratic ‘State but leaves. the 
: > believers: absolutely free to choose any- form of government they 
< prefer, Mr. Altaf Gauhar; following Maulana Maududi, considers — 
a the establishment or theocracy « one of the'n main objects of Islam! ce 


Ma 





ae He strongly cele the piaction of separating religion from 


TA 


State that was initiated by the Muslim rulers and accepted by: the ` 


7 Ulema in the Middle Ages, thus: opening a wedge for secular » 


ideas: “The rulers started undermining the unity of Islamic State“ 


© when they asserted that the affairs of the- State were their sole. 


concern though they would not claim authority in ‘matters of: 
religion... . .an area of religton, ‘distinct from: the area of State; 
came to be recognized . ... By the 13th century it was possibile 
for a ruler to issue commands and say, ‘Fdo not know, whether 


tne ` 


such commands ` are’ permitted or not by. the - Shariat, I com: 


mand what Į consider to be of benefit to my country: and* ‘what... 
appears ‘to me ‘opportune under the: circumstances’. No secular’ 


leader could have stated his position . more arrogantly ¢ or r blatant: ae 
| ly”. i ee a oe ED hit ce 


wee 


~ 


Allama Iqbal’ s concept of sans was dynamic. He alb i 


of Religious Thought in Islam), On the contrary, the understand: ` 
ing of the apologists of theocracy of Islam and. the Muslim - 


society. is totally static. They refuse to take into account, the. 


iy 


i lieved that the Quran was not a code of law (The Reconstruction : 


radical changes that have occurred’ in the objective conditions ` - 


: and social formations in the Muslim world since ‘the days. of the. 
city. state of Medina, Although Mr. Altaf Gauhar admits that; 
l “Travelling backward; will not take us: to our goal, it will take - 
‘us to the beginning of the road” (Ibid p.307), his. call for mixing © 
religion hii State would Wry lead 1 us to oe e beginning o of the 
“road, ` | ee aaa | ae 


; os 


His alternative to secular form of State Teveals his’ real” 
moe for condemning secularism, 


of ‘introducing democratic institutions | in: ‘Muslim - countries: 
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Since “his audience: at the © : 
= London conference consisted mostly of ‘representatives. of: 
= autocratic Muslim rulers and oil-rich Shaikhs, he dared ‘not talk, 


l Therefore, che. ‘took shelter under. the much, discredited and | 
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“‘Hiypocritical theory of Trusteeship, “Political: power in 1 Islam i is in, l < 
< the: nature .of a-trust”’, says. our modern. jurist (Ibid P. 307). a 
© (Gandhiji also claimed that millowners werc trustees of their : a 
workers and landlords trustees of peasants!) But we would like 
Sto know who appoints Muslim rulers trustees of their subject? 
Did. the Muslim masses, ever in the history of Islam, get the” 


«opportunity to elect their own “tru stees”? g 


yw he, > 

`: 6. oan 
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ae eS “He. appeals to those ike are in “positions. of authority”, | 
"Because: ‘they . alone can construct ‘the Islamic system in’ the... 

“ “context. of Ummah” (p.308). Al [though he suggests a “super 
“national authority of the Ummah", he does not tell us how this i 
< authority. should: be constituted, through. elections or by nomi- 
“nation, Bypassing the main issue of the sovereignty of the Muslim. 


~ people against the sovereignty of autocratic rulers, s, he suggests: 
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PaA Umniah Court of International Justice 
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3. An Ummah Currency | 

i os Z An Ummah Bank of Trade, Investment and . 
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_ Ummäh’s s participation in the affairs of the State, no mention of 


re sovereign icgislature elected by the Ummah and a responsible 


< executive accountable to the legislature, and no mention of 


< granting freedom of specch, association and Press to the Ummah. B 


~ There- is also: no reference to an independent. foreign policy of 
` the. Ummah whose leading constituents today are e totally subser- 


a vient to American imperialism... o ** eee 
oe $ Se “Secular idea’ and institutions are strongly opposed: in the 


ieee $ 


AN Ummah Council of Educational and Cultural 


“How: cleve sly. ias Mr. Altaf ET N the real issues that. 
he Ummah is facing today in the Third World? No mention of ` 


Third World I not t only by religious orthodox ay but also by. Honenia 


1o eh had 
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list powers, They. encourage anti-secular r clemonts because secu- l 


larism is. detrimental to their interests. Secularism has therefore -~ | 
“no other alternative but to part company with its mother goddess. 

= Capitalism - and join hands with progressive forces that are. . 
struggling for the victory of: national democratic revolution in- 7 


the Third World. eae 
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. was due to the respect he enjoyed. on account of his administra a 
| tive skill |, his wisdom and his valour, ene 


But how dia he oka at this akaroen. What did hé A a 
-of it? Early man ’s concept’ of nature was animistic. ‘He thought zt 
that all natural phenomena - — rocks, trees and rivers, the sun, ©. < 
“moon and the stars, etc. =- were alive and behaved like human © 
beings. He had no idea of the existence of super-natural powers, ~~ 
© so the question of worshipping them did not arise. “')But, like’ > 
other living things, he too, was endowed with the instincts of self o 
preservation and procreation. His superiority lay in the fact that © 
_ in the process of evolution he had managed to develop a remark-. oe 
`. able dexterity and ‘manoeuvrability: as far as his. hands Were’ =o- 
"concerned with a simuitaneous growth of brain and the power of © Lone 
- speech: Thus he could produce certain objects for his. personal oon 
‘use - which | nature had not provided, e.g. spears, daggers, bows °° 
k and: arrows. However; his knowledge was. purely empirical. He. | 
| . had learnt through. observation and experience: how to light. fire, | oe i 
> domesticate wild animals and grow food, . none of which: a k 
other: animal could do, But at this stage of consciousness, he vee pa 
in no’ position to explain why fire" burnt, why meat. and milk» pace 
were: more nutritious than vegetables, why- cooked food was. > = 
easily digestible as compared to raw stuff or why women and not. 
- men gave, birth to babies, etc. AS a matter of fact such h questions 


ae | | DEVELOPMENT OF SECULAR IDEAS AND ` PRACTISES IN 
di | ANCIENT SOCIETIES (1) | 


| “Man a on this planet more than three milion years’. 
“ago. In the beginning, he lived on trees or in caves like other 
“animals and was purely a food-gatherer. How many million years 5 
he spent: in this wild stage of existence, we do not know. What . 
_ we: definitely know is that: about 0 ,000 years ago, he was pro- 
Fdcing weapons- and tools made of stone, wood and bones of 
wild animals whom'he used to hunt, He became a fine artist also _ 
„as ‘the cave. ‘paintings in Spain and France clearly show, These are 
‘beautiful pictures of bison, cows, deer, etc, Later on, he found —_ 


out the use of fire, a most revolutionary discovery, domesticated , could not occur to him at all. oe ee eee 2i 
cows “and goats and learnt the art of growing food stuffs, thus. ; ; a To i EE > E o ak eS — | 
< separating himself: from the animal kingdom forever. Instead of Man's first t ideological creation was magic (and not religion). |.’ 


~ being: the’ Slave of nature, he started becoming its master. His 
life-long | struggle for. supremacy over his environment and his. | 
X quest. for understanding the laws. of nature ahd. manoeuvring T 
„them had begun. TE . | 


As. the innumerable etchings ‘and ` paintings. discovered | on the: 
walls’ of caves in Spain and France show, people ‘in the- food 
-gathering stage of society started ` believing. in ‘the ‘efficacy of: 
"magical practices more than 30 thousand years ago. (According’ 
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Minne | yr 
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“As far as we oe, anand ties Per foniation: wae R g i T = to Prof. Joseph- Campbell, these’ caves are at least.30, 000 years í i a i 
A that ‘was not based on territorial proximity but ties of | i KA a of ‘sorcerers in- ‘the. garb, of animals and |. various a 
“blood; At functioned through an elected. chief and was egalitarian — | ee ee oe eee . ae: ee ee E 
“ànd collectivist i in character. The chief didnot enforce his power. ' - Some primitive. ‘tribes even today ‘do not believe i in any y supernatural powers oF Ce 
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“through coercive measures, as s happened . later 4 in | States, but it ven ip any gods or goddesses, | 
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a en males but \ was not yet aware of the role of the male popdiation; oe 7 
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~ geometrical pen cnn just in onl oF: the weary of e P 
“cious. beasts (to paralyse them) are frequently found in these | 7 
the: 
7 Neolithic. age figures of a wizar d-beast: and a shaman are clearly a 
_ noticeable: along with those of wild beasts, In all, 55 such figures | 


“caves,” In the „Lascaux: Caves, called “the. Sistine chapel”, 


“have. so far been identified in. these” caves, Commenting. on these 


“astonishing discoveries, Prof.: . Campbell writes: “In that. remote — 
~ period: of our species, the arts of the wizard, shaman or magician ` 


were’ already well developed” ( The Mask of God: Primitive My- 


“thology, p 305. Penguins, 1978), But why magic? Because. the- a 
“Neanderthal. man. totally depended on hunting. But to catch or. 
mane Wild- animals like. bison, 


os “yaw! 


mammoth, 


. “Magic rites were ‘also fertility tites which v were e Mn ino. 
aa to. increase: the: number both of animal. herds and the re 

| human’ community, These: rites, revolved around women, The. 
; large: number’, of: female figurines. with. swelling. bosoms and. a 
~~ “elongated breasts (signs of pregnancy) that have been found all i 
3 Cu over Europe and Asia, including the Indus Valley, clearly indicate. a A 
fe T that primitive man: had. fully ` understood the significance of fe- 2 x 


( 


rhinoceros and oxen a 
{At o with. crude. weapons like spears and. arrows. was not.very easy... 

= “Bisons, oxen and bears might even counterattack or. kill the | 
2 “hunters, (In one picture, we: actually see a'ferocious bison killing 
Ay < the, hunter.) Hence the necessity of additional ‘ “weapons” which: > 

“were: supplied by. magic. Now magic, according to’ Sir James G. 
: Frazer, is a crude form of science. Unlike. the anthropomorphic Ses 
< religions of later. periods: (that appeased nature through prayers, 
offerings and sacrifices) magic claimed to control nature through: - 
“oy. charms, spells and other magical practices, The social function of 
“+! early. sorcerers was, therefore, to assist the hunters in their risky. 
“i adventures, Their claims were undoubtedly baseless, but their , 

ee approach. towards : realities was entirely. secular. Their’ magical- 
ge practices . were nothing . more than confidence-building devices _ 
gti" S0 that the hunters should face their foe without fear. The magi- 
s, ee were perhaps expert marksmen also. and trained the novices, e | 
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- in: tiè eion of procr eation, ‘The ‘supremacy of womanliodd: - 


was recognised. also because it were women ‘who first discovered 

the use of fire; were the first to tame wild animals (cows and: : 
goats) thus guaranteeing a permanent. source of milk. and meat, 
and were also’ the inventors of the art of cultivation. No wonder - | 


society remained . matriarchal for millions: of years whereby. all ae 
rights and duties flowed from. the mother, This idealisation of. = ` 
woman as the symbol of procreation and fertility was later trans ` ales 


formed into the. concept of mother goddess, ‘man’s S first deity. ge 
and object of universal worship. | Sa 2 


Having aa ‘agriculture. (or pastoralism) as his ‘main’ 2 


source ‘of living, man- finally ` succeeded -in liberating himself C 


from the bondage of. wild life. He became conscious of his e 


power to. produce necessities of life by less precarious means and 


in ` comparatively greater abundance, But. this new mode of. life oe 


tied him to the soil and created some new problems for him. He _ 


: found himself now completely at the mercy of. the whims of s 


natural forces. (the sun,: the storms, the. winds and. rains). that 


were | too powerful to be controlled by magic alone. They caused. | 
_ awe and fear. (That is why the origin ofall old religions is;con-. : n 
sidered: to be fear.) Hence. the necessity of propitiating these vee 


forces, But to win their favour they had to be personified. How i 


| else could the early man think of establishing any lively 1 relation- 2 


ship with. them? a 


It was in ite nee Stone: age or r early coppér/bronze a age aon. 


human culture that most of the. anthropomorphic: myths regard- ; 7 | 
ing the: origin of. the universe, of gods, demons and man. came o 
into. circulation, Super-natural forces or, to be more correct, ‘the | 
-personified natural powers, were divided ‘into benevolent. and $ n 
; useful or harmful. to A 
i men: Changes in ‘season, especially. winter and spring,’ were o 
dramatized | ‘as eternal conflict: between the Good and. Evil or: j 


malevolent- powers, according as they were 


between ‘Light and Darkness (Ahur Mazda and. Angro “Mainyhs : i 


| of ve Paris), For " instance,” in n Mesopotamia and Esypt, arie ` A : 
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ee ee eee eee ee “these myths, the divis a r 
ze n gue ne Ma “30 Mite fer ee S se m S, he iv io s cie y. in various ‘classes was ordain- 
Cots ; i $ ee gow gl 


-fglivals'- were, “celebrated: on a ‘grand eae (similar to the ‘Holi, - ed by gods. The royal class including the nobility was destined to 


“Devali or Baisakhi melas) in’ March-April. The king would re oi 
Ratan the ‘supreme deity ‘and fight against the 
“underworld. who was represented by a condemned pr jsoner. With 
his execution, the king would triumphantly enter the temple and 


. roclaim the victor of gods. a te e e aa. er” ae. T a as 
ve a ~ J eee Eee eee as Babylonian, and the: Greek- myths on. this issue! In Egypt, the =i 
— a “These cole oe conceived: in the image iof nianl 2) ‘and their E : punishment for. changing. one’s. ancestral profession without the. Pe 


| Dode ‘was visualised as an exact replica of this world, In their i 


qi B.C., Plato w ae 

halal features. they looked like human beings and behaved  : i n P a of his ideal State to believe: i; ` 

Cy £ è PRAE 4.8 
-Jike human beings. They made love, got. married, produced chil- L ae of Da : adj gol oe, of silver, farmers and so 

. t č R 
“dren, ‘intrigued against _ each other, sometimes even seducing — | too insignificant to, deser iron, while the slaves were considered: 

a ; S$ a s paaa 
each other’s consorts, They would participate in human affairs . | 414d — 415d). Th ve even a particle of metal (Republic Nee 
also; They . would take sides as in. ‘the. Troj an war or support the : a e sanction for this division i into immutable a 

f their | classes was derived from aia n 
“aggrieved party as in the Mahabharata or fight in favour of t eir | 
3 ` chosen people. as. Indra’ S exploits during the Aryan i invasion of | ae i ha ae, Re eS Sie ek BO a ee 
. the Indus y show. f | . History abounds i in 4 instances. a the priestly dis cheàting E 
o P, | po S a people with the aid of myths. For example, cultivation in Egypt ' | i r 
E Myths cee fio i ani creiitions: of man’s im aginative power; | | | . depended on the Nile floods which reached their heights on the 
vee they: were man’s first endeavour to probe into the causes of being | day. the great: star, Sirius, appeared forthe. first time on the- 
and, becoming. But they were purely deterministic in, the sense l horizon just before sunrise... The astronomer-priests knew this; 
-that whatever ‘happened in nature or the life of man was suppos- | «Secret but never. shared it with the farmers who were always kept | 
A - ed to have been caused by gods or demons. Myths, therefore, did. | under the delusion that the day of the high floods y was revealed i _ 
: “pot assist ` ‘man to understand the ` nature of realities. On the . | to ue e priests byg gods.. an ore a T 
“contrary, they ‘proved | to be the “greatest obstruction ‘in ‘the i lg E A ee a " Ee S. 
us = tenet of Jags thinking in the Bronze Age. J | The exploitation < of ache for eepine the Pe bound rie ; 
a Songs ae eg : a | to superstitions, was not the monopoly. of priests alone.. Even’ ieee 
$ : l 3 ete 
ne “Myths ‘admirably’ S ane: interests of kings, the nobility oe Plato, the great metaphysician and | moralist, does. not feel any): 
and the. priests. : They provided | the most ‘effective: ideological | | compunction - in. telling “noble dies? in- the: shape. a myths. e 
eee yee “weapons | for maintaining the: status guo in 1 society: Mek wah tor | l Referring to the Kadmos myth:in whieh the legendary King of - 
: ae ne | | Be ee Me + te | ae ae | Greece sows dragon’ 'S teeth and’ watriors rise from the e soil, Plato Vos 
ae er au Some Ulema still believe that God has eyes, ears, savas and feet and sits on 1 thé EE | joyfully. exclaims: de He ae Meyer ees oa ae eS ae ae ae rou 
o es throne, Imam ‘Ahmed. Bin Hambal (780-855A.D.) held this view. So does - ee eT ee ee ee ee e oe 
E usage ~ Maulana’ Abdul Rahman Sulfi, leader. of Ahle Hadis in Pakistan, Addressing a. a | at 1e sowing. of ‘drag on’s tee : ae 
Poe er + congregation in Karachi, he is reported to have said: “The ‘Quran’ and Hadis. | | . riors! WI g teeth and the; app eatance of ware a 
T oi mention that God Almighty has hands, ‘thighs, feet and eyes and visits the world Ache, lat, an. \ instructive e exuniple: that. is r the. legislator De e 
ce a ee Heaven. H is essential to have faith in the literal meanings a these words.” ar | os 4 ere e te ee eee ae: 
aE ae Jang conc ia 14,3. ae. | ae vas eee er ec | < | eae es 
fees a ai aS tie O ® AG : i p : = eS i oa 
{ 4 > l : i oe : ie 


i an rule, the priestly” class to pray, the artisans and agriculturists om 
deity: of the | aoe : ; to produce wealth and ‘the slaves to. serve all. This characteri- > S 

z sation’ of various classes fully corresponds with the. post-Vedic | rae 

division of Indian society into: the Kshatryas, the Brahmins, the” i 

\  Vaisyas and the Shudras. How unanimous are the Egyptian, ihe P 


permission of the king was death, And as late as the Sth century: 
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_ philosopher fell on deaf ears? Even today, there i is many’a ruler 
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falsehood, which we may. persuade: the’ whole’ sian 
> inchiding the r rulers themselves, if ar to ‘accept? ` 


as fe 
ce 


| ia ‘purposes, it is extremely doubtful if the people always took 
Be =the myths literally and did not understand their real motives. 
] ep How could the ill-treated slaves, the mineworkers, ‘the helots and 
o < other downtrodden - elements not see-through the stratagem? 


ae ‘division. of classes, were. not universally accepted. For instance, a 


is 


. f : i 





ae : < all. he: needs to do is to find out what belief i is most benefi- ` a , 
co a cial’ to the State. and then: ‘use ‘all the resources ‘at his ‘com-. ` 
ee a mand to ensure that. throughout their lives, in speech, sry l 


E 2 Who wa say that this truthful’ EEN of our S 


“who - hoodwinks. ae people - YON emphasis on superstitious o 
-Plato again ad again pak his suggestion for the use of r 


TEF | “Well, Pe I o can we UN one of those expe- l 
mee. fo - dient falsehoods. we were speaking of just now, one noble . 


“About Gold; Silver. Jion arid: piane: Rules Gold, _ 
“Andian Silver, Iron and. Bronze farmers and other crafts- 
ae beth PER ITEN, ane * Republic. tad = 4154) k 


` Notwithstanding the T use of as tor State 





> ao The large. number of revolts recorded in ancient -history clearly . 
indicate that the doctrines of the Divine-Rights of rulers or the — 


= “l widespread revolt of slaves, farmers and artisans took place'in ~ 
g A Egypt. as early as the 18th century B.C. “The whole country ~ 

: : 7 a ‘was engulfed i in this uprising, the Pharaoh was ‘obliged, to abdicate 
o so and., the tich. ‘landowners - were » ‘driven ' from their Palaces, : 


| ~ Mummies” of. former | eine were: looted and cast out of thei A 
-= tombs and pyramids. The ‘royal granaries and. treasure houses. ee 
cand the temples were captured and ‘the stores of food and valu- ` 
_ ables. distributed . among. the. people. All tax. and. tribute docu- EF 
a ments were destroyed. As is written in one of the ancient Egyp- DR 
tian Chronicles, ‘the earth whirled round like a ‘potter’s ‘whee: T5 
because the poor took up residence i in the house. of the rich lotds, a 
= donned. their garments and. forced the lords to work-for them”: ` 
(A. Short History opa the World Ed, Prof. A. Z, Manfred: PI Vol a. 

A T I' Moscow. A974), ae | Bie 


3 “Moreover, the large: umber of palace’ intrigues: againt. the > 
ale. monarchs recorded in history ‘and’ the frequent over “`. 
_ throw of one dynasty by the other, all over Asia and Europe, 
`- provide : sufficient evidence to prove. that even the upper classes. $ 
o paid only Jip service to these myths, | ae AET 


G 


It will, ‘therefore, ‘be a ‘mistake to. think ‘that. the: Bronze. Ce 
ee man lived only on myths and superstitions. No doubt people” 
worshipped their gods, paid homage to their temple priests, and.: n 

i observed all the rites and rituals prescribed by: their religion. But : g 
` most of the time they were engaged ini secular activities. They.” 
- developed” their . production techniques, They invented the) r 
plough, the. potter’ s wheel, the sail boat (thus harnessing ihe = : 
EB wind), the- calendar and the water clock, They, discovered the use 7 a 
of minerals like copper, tin, gold and silver and of various pre i 
cious stones. ‘They. acquired. the technique of smelting, casting, ON 
o mixing copper and. tin to produce an artificial substance called oe 
. bronze. Using similar chemical processes they produced another eon 

| anew substance: called glass. E Xn 


3 


o Tt were’ the: Bronze Age people who created conditions for i o 
- urban life, for large-scale trade and industry and for a new politi- eS 
K cal organization ~ = the State. They were also pioneers in the field ; : i | 
of the science of medicine, mathematics, geometry, algebra. and ; A 
: eo Tony, The > pyramids « and the wall Hain finek and; sculptures : ed 
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a cs Sa Cretan | kings, the. well-planned brick cities of Harappa ånds, 
DES “*Moen-jo-Daro, with ` their. underground | sewerage system, “the |. 





ee „ween the Nile and the Indus, are living’ testimony to the historic — 
aie achievements. of the Bronze Age ‘people. Their greatest and most _ 
Shep S "evolutionary invention, unsurpassed . in ‘human history, was 
|) "4 however the art of writing. It laid the basis for the dissemination. 
: ae R -of human knowledge. De for this art we would still be living in 
ES ; “dark ages. g a eee oe A 
lir a ae “The process of the ee ‘of Knowledge in ‘the 
aL pone. Age is most noticeable in the field of medicine: since 
gen _ physical disability to an individual | on account of internal. dis- F 
coe “orders was perhaps a bigger threat to the existence: of the com- 
Ae “munity, than external, threats, it was: one of the duties: ‘of the 
pee vs mean to cure him. Thus, according to Prof, Breastead, “there 
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consist mostly of: ‘incantations, charms, and amulets along with 
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2 $ thousands of “Books” found written on papyrus roils or clay’ . 
ging tablets and the: innumerable objects of utility, enjoyment and 
a embellishment that, have been discovered in the vast region bet- 


ote was? no ‘great distinction betten the physician and the magi- 
ae i “cian” in the ‘early days (A History’ of. Egypt, piol). With the 
i) Seer - rise of. ‘the priestly class in the Bronze Age, the priests adopted. 
oe 2 “the: role of the magician-physician also, That i is why the ancient 
f A ` Sumerians ‘employed the same words - — ‘Asu ‘and lazu — for the 
ao ~ physician, ‘seer and scribe showing thereby how- closely associat-_ 
Sed’ were the functions of the. three: professions”. (Sir Leonard 
“Walley: ‘The ? Beginning or Civilisation. P. 696 Val. T UNESCO | 


l pee i magician priests dni to ; offer ¢ cure fore every. kind. = 
i Ri p OF ‘sickness, misfortune and accidents, ‘Their prescriptions would. 


“some. drugs. This kind of magico-medicine was most advanced i in ; 3 
n ancient Egypt from where. numerous. such texts’ have’ been Jeco | 
S mt Famous among these are. 1) The Ebers. Papyrus (15th. - 
| The Hearst Papue ae century: B. e) 3: m 
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7 e Edwin § Smith a 4 The c hester Beatty Penis 2th cen- ` a 
= tury 'B: Cy: 5. The ‘Burling Medical Papyrus (12th. century. B. C.) Do 
6: The Kahun: Papyrus’ (18th century, B. C.) and l ‘The. London ~ 

3 „Medical Papyrus i ar: B. e 7 E ape ate eee 


z 


The andiye belief « common. to most of ee texts was as 


that the ‘patient was. “possessed”” by. some: malevolent power, n 
Therefore, the “diseases are usually. treated as if per sonified and oe 
are harangued. and addressed by the magician” (Warren R. Daw- : = 
: ' sont: ‘The Legacy. of Egypt p. 184 o. U.P. 1963) and: in the: titles of 
`- instead of ‘simple: words as- ‘prescription. for, curing such.. and S 


such disease’, we find ‘prescriptions for driving out’, “banishing T | 


: ‘terrifying or aed as if the disease were persons. 


Ty * 


| The older the a texts the. greater the emphasis on 
spells. and incantations. The’ earliest- prescriptions were perhaps." 


| pope magical. For instance, the formula. for simple cold 


as “Depart. Cold, Cold Son of Cold; thou breakest the bones, aay 


E anaes the skull, makest iil the seven openings: of the: head. Fi 
. Go out on the’ floor, stink, stink, stink” (Adulf Erman: Life in’. 
Ancient Egypt p. 353 London 1894), Later. on, the propor tion of: s 
drugs to.magic ‘steadily. increased and medicines. slowly pitt, . 
< magic. to a secondary position as reliance was being placed 1 more . 


on drugs and less. and less on eee 


“This tendency grew with cases of accidents causing physical” 


injury, because in such. cases the relation. between: cause and’ 


effect would-be quite evident even to the most supers stitious: The . 
custom | of embalming the dead (in Egypt) after removal of the 


-viscera and subsequent, use of mud, salts and resins to preserve “ 
© the ‘body must. have given fur ther impetus, and greater credence | 


to medicines as s compared t to magic. 


? ieee a 
ee ee 


T seems that’ the: supremacy o magic over. medicine. was. 


i o ‘not ‘as. overwhelming in. Sumer (Lower Iraq) as it. Was in ‘Eg gypt.. 
ne even: in: the earliest days.. There | were at least. some phy sivians in 
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aoe “The: Simas — did. Hot resort to magic “spells” 
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$ Sümer who. did not at tall rely on. the hocus-pocus of incantations. - . eae 
Their ‘approach to ‘diseases. and their’ cure were completely secu. oE 
A Jar For instance, in the University of Pennsylvania Museum, | 
> there lies a clay tablet inscribed.by some Summerian physician Oa 
;; who: lived towards the end of 3000. BC. On this tablet, which M 
- p owas excavated, from the Nipparrians rims, (Lower Iraq): are- die - 
~ scribed in-cuneiform letters more than a dozen remedies consist- : 
“ing, of salt, saltpetre; milk, snake- skin, turtle shell, cassis, myrtle, 
`. thyme, willow, fir, fig; pears and date — their seed, root, bark, | 
“ branch’ or. gum. Some of these were ‘suggested to be swallowed `. 
4 -with beer! Commenting on this tablet, Prof: Samuel Noah , 
ce i ‘i Krammer, who deciphered it, says: | 


‘and: incantations. Not ‘one god’. or demon. Lis. mentioned 
= "anywhere ‘throughout. the text.” (History begins a at Sumer, 
Pa 64 New York ey, nes : 


~ 


‘_thêir remedies both had material bases, 


\ 


ada in ancient Egyptian: and Babylonian: documents, Imho- 


Step; the renowned Vizier of Pharaoh ’Zosar (cir 3000 B.C :) was a` 
e `: priest, a magician ‘and a physician all rolled in one, Later on, he, 
aren Egypt’ s god of medicine and: a temple was erected to 
» him at Memphsis (near Cairo), He is a prototype of Greek Askle- _ 
~- pios; In the code of. Emperor Hammurabbi of Babylon, even the 


“fees. of. physicians. are fixed by law’ and ‘their responsibilities 


i z ‘towards, patients are. ‘defined - in forbidding | terms. According. 


oo This. certainly was not the general practice ease. we find bP a 
- a a patron deity of the science of medicine in Sumer, a goddess 
- “called Bau, or. Bula or Ninsiifima,, But it shows the tendency 
x E among’ physicians to. rely more on medicines than on magic, 
A P erhaps: they- were learning from ‘experience that diseases were 
not caused by demons or cured’ by gods- but that ailments and 


the. presence of professional physicians and. surgeons is 
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: operation with a; on een arid has. saved the signor S. life or | 
ee opened. up the eye socket of. a signor with: a ‘pronze lancet and 
has saved the signor’ 3 eye, he shall receive 10 shekels of silver”. 
~ But from a common man the physicians could charge only 5 | 
“Silver shekels and. from a slave only 2 to be paid by the master ; 
o (216.217). So much so good, ‘But. woe to the physician who | . 
—_ failed’ in his operation. “If the signor dies or loses his eye,. then a 
3 they shali cut off his (the physician’ ae hand”. (Ancient. Near ri 
a Texts p: 162). : : pee 


- It may be noice that the Hammurabi Code | is conspicuous” 


. y silent on the role of magicians. Had they La lost their $% 
E status as medicine-men as early as 2000 B. C. a on 


heres is a very interesting ‘Babylonian “Incantation” which : = 


| ree represents the intermediary | stage between magic and. >. 
medical science. In it reference’ to gods is made just asa for a 

- mality. According to the: Incantation, after Anu (the Supreme = 
4 god) had. created the heaven. and. heaven had created. the earth F 

= nand earth had created the rivers and rivers had created the marsh 2 
-and the marsh had created the worm, “the worm went weeping” k 

| before Shamsh .and. asked him for food. “I shall give. thee wipe: i 
fig. and: apricot,” said the Sun ‘god; “Of what use are they to. 
me; the. ripe fig and the apricot?” cried the. worm and | then ee 7 
quested ] him to, oe 2. oe es ae 


i “Lift me up and among ‘the teeth 


aks And the gums cause me to dwell! : 
ve ~The blood of the tooth I will suck, 
| : = : And the gum T will gnaw 
Its roots,” z 


Having ned the AAL. the author of: ‘the poem 


; instructs the dentist, as if c on the sly, to, 


“Fix the pin a seize its foot, 


are - Because; thou hast said this o worm, es Do 


es . ran the pin and seize its: foot” 


s mn = are 
ae oe tet ae S 


is en ee oe ene 
bee May ie sinite Š thee with the might 


x na of his hand, _ Ree as eee 
Cant (ihe Ancient Ne ear East. Texis Éi. i B. ‘Prichard ; 


i ag i 75-76 Princeton | 958). 


4 


mous author of ‘this incantation knows that toothache is not 


ah 


< caused | by. any ‘demon but by certain germs that had infected 


othe gum. and teeth; and more over that it would be cured not by 


< gods but it by the dentist. 


af 


ll 


oe The, achievements of our Bronze Kee ancestors ; are ie 


“awe-inspiring. and we should. bow: our head in gratitude to their 


“skilful ‘genius, Never till the. Industrial: Revolution. would human 


Society. contribute SO. much:.to man’s - technical. knowledge » or 


-invent so” many arts and. instruments. as the Bronze Age: péople 7 
“living between the. Nile and. the Indus did. Yet, it must be ad- 


z mitted that: their- entire knowledge remained more-or less empiri- 
Feal: ‘Their technicians and, craftsntén. Were, simply practitioners. 
They only. dealt’ with practical problems of G eometry -Al gebra, 
» Arithmetic and Astronomy. They: had learnt to find out'the area 
Hof: a triangle OF a square. but they did not, ‘could not, extract any 
+ geometrical theorems | on the. basis of their practices as. did 


R or Euclid, who worked under secular conditions, The 


» Bronze Age. people Were ‘unable to deduce any scientific theories 


“or laws from. their empir ical knowledge and: enter: into the arena 
a ‘theoretical science. “because: ‘the social climate was ‘neither 


l conducive for such progress’, nor did if require such theories, The 
theocratie States alsó- prove. 10. bea great hindrance to ay eh 


further s sei ientific development.. AE A l a 


Soe. how cleverly. a ‘eoanclggical myth. has bec inter: 
‘woven as ü Cover and only one Paa line has been inserted — | 
-to extr act the tooth. The anony- 
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* DEVELOPMENT OF ` SECU LAR | IDEAS ; AND oe: 
a ~ PRACTICES (2) ae ee 
“In spite OF We řegressive ‘effect: of AN institutions, 


secular ideas did: develop ‘everywhere. With the. increasing. use of. 
iron in. the 7th century ` B.C; production. ot agricultural and ` 


industrial goods grew. both ‘in. quality and quantity, division of, 


labour further increased, new crafts and professions. came. into’ 


practice and overseas trade brought people. of different cultures” A 
. and religions in ‘close contact with each other, All these factors: z 
contributed to the widening of people’s outlook, They. became. "H 
morë self-confident: and less afraid of thinking for themselves. In o 
the course of work, their ability to: manipulate natural objects ae 
also grew, This process led. them to minutely ` observe ‘the pro- 4 
perties of things and their causes of. being and | becoming. The: a 
traditional explanations of natural - phenomena . cand. human a 
L behaviour ño Jonger satisfied the’ inquisitive minds because these’ a 

‘explanations collided: with their daily experiences’ as well as:their = 
i material interests; ‘for instance, the vast number of animal sacrifi- ; 


ces according to ‘the. Vedic ‘rituals were proving harmful to: the 


development of agriculture in ‘India, ‘hence the popularity: ‘of 
- Gautama Buddha ang Mahavir. who e the doctrine ~ 


_'Ahinsa. A Ea E ee a, eae a 





` The phenomenal growth of secular ideas: challenging the 
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~ States’ “anid their priestly | Cases. an 
expansion of economic life. and social: awakening that are out vie. 


‘is’ Greci. ea to “thet 


a features of society in the 6th — Sth centuries B.C, It is, 
‘therefore, no accident that a large number. of natural philoso-; 
a and social reformers, whose outlook was secular, appeared. 
_in this epoch all over the civilized world from China to Greece — 
"Uddalika Aruni, the famous Upanishada sage- (7th century B. C Jo 
a Gautama Buddha, Mahavira Jain and a host of Samkhya 


< speculators in India, Lao Tze.(6th century..B. C.) who said that. : N 


a all things originate and change due to their own way or tao’, 


"~ 


S 


ep 


-thus stressing, on, natural causation, Mo Tzu (479-381 B.C), K 

ME Wang Chang and Yung Chu ‘in. China, Thales, Anaximander, 
“Xenophanese, Heraclitus, Democritus, Empodocl ese, and Anaxa- 

~ goras etc. in Ionia (Western Turkey), all tried to explain natural 
~ phenomena as well as human. affairs in secular. terms, Gautama - eo 
© Buddha scrupulously avoided metaphysical: discussions and Con- | 
fucius, when asked’ about death, replied “We do not know about: bn 


_ life, how would we know about death?” oe 


‘This, intellectual. efflorescence ishised by’ ‘radical changes in E 
e od of life dwindled away after some. time in China and 
India’ when society became stagnant under their feudal rulers, 
~ But, it burst into glory in Greece in the 5th century before Christ.. 

“ Therefore, we. shall restrict. our- survey to Greece because her. 
D - philosophy. and science greatly influenced the Muslim mind 


“dater o on, 1 became the main source of inspiration for the West. 


“total population was about 350 000, the number of adult. male 


7 slaves. amounted. to 150,000. 1f-;women and children are included ` 
“the number of slaves would be double. Even the poorest citizen F 
sof a slave. or. two (Cambridge Ancient os 
History. Vol V. P 8). The State was s administered on n democratie 


“enjoyed the services 


m nira a se 
A Bs 


“The me imposing oy anid of Greek civilization ioo on. 
the back of. slaves, They toiled in mines, shipyards, factories. and 
| Workshops, They- ‘also: performed ‘menial duties in offices and e 
“homes; It-is estimated that in the. State. of. Attica alone, whose. 


mæ TEE e AAAA aeree AAE A SA a eee ee 
- 


3 dades 
P fervour, performed their religious ceremonies and observed. their, 


and’ architects, as did Athens. ? 
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principles- but: all non-Greek inhabitants , including the slaves, 


were PrN disenfranchised, 


The Gree Billeved. in ‘their - Olympian sod and Delphic 
‘They | celebrated their religious festivals- with ` great 


rites. and- ‘customs faithfully, yet they never - permitted their. 


priests to interfere. in affairs of the State. Their cee was l 
confined to the precincts-0 of the hae . | 


` LAS 


_* 


“the. political and Pare centre of Gee in. the: fifth. 


century was Athens, She acquired this position due to her indus- ie | 
trial and- ‘commercial strength and also. ‘because. she was able to © 


lead the ‘Greek Confederacy | into victory: against ` the Persian ce 2 


invaders, -The city flourished under the enlightened rule of Peri l 
- cles (495-429 B.C), Never has humanity: produced in such a a 
‘short period a ‘galaxy: of: ‘sO many outstanding philosophers and. F 


teachers, historians and orators, pia ywriekt and poets, sculptors 2 i. 


surpassed by any community. as small as that of Athens. Causes 


oligarchy. to the ‘mob rule’, 


ca 


Po eae Aann Protagoras, Seto Plato, Gaias ‘Prodicus: Hippias; Antiphon, Ar 
| Thrasymichus, Critias, | Antisthenes; ; Empedocles, Zeno, Democritus. (Philos-. 2 
es ophers); ` ‘Hippocrates (Physician); ‘Herodotus, ‘Thucydides and | Xenophon.. ae 
S (Historians); Euripides, Sophocles ' and- Aristophanes : (Playwrights); ee a 
f = Myton, ipa eae (eulia Bolyenct Tarthasivs and Zenxis (Painters). 
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Never has the appreciation of . . 
beauty and its most exquisite execution in art and literature been i 


3 of this biggest ‘wonder of the world are still, a subject of specu pe 
| lation among scholars a over the world. = 4 $ 


k But ‘the a E sey was plagued. by the. > 
‘rivalry between: the mercantile class that supported the demo: ©; 
cratic . form of government and’ the. aristocrats who preferred ets 
Their struggle for power Jed to civil >= 
wars, betrayals, then def eats at the hands of Sparta and Macedon ener 
i and d finally h her total eclipse in the 3rd century. : : i 
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` Tiie conflict between the“ two. warring factions’ is ; fully- re: $ 
ae on ideological level by Socrates and Plato. and their 


Opponents, the Sophists. Plato calls it “Battle between gods and 
“giants”: 
‘Republic’, ~*Protagoras’, ‘Sophist’, - ‘Gorgia’, 
| ‘Theatétus" ‘Cratylus’, ‘Phaedrus’, ‘Meno’, ‘Philetus — 

care- directed against the Sophists because the. Socratic school 


dite with them on almost ever y political, moral, social and 
“theo logical issue. While Socrates and Plato uphold oligarchy and | 


meritocracy; their adversaries stand for democracy. Socrates 
_ claims. that virtue is the’ monopoly of noble birth and cannot be 
“taught but Protagoras rejects the concept of nobility by birth 


© and proves that virtue can be acquired by: any body through’ effort | 


and! education. Sophists were humanists and their outlook, was 


secular, “Man: is: the measure of all things, of the things that. are | 


. that they, are, and of the things that are not. that they are not”, 


“said Protagoras the great Sophist philosopher. While. the Socratic | 


“school believed: in Olympian. gods and customary laws, Sophists 


| rejected: the traditional. polytheistif; were inclined toward mono- 
< theism (Antisthenes): and substituted. Jaws of nature for custo- > 


“mary: laws. _Unlike the- Socratic school, they put forward | a 


‘rationalist interpretation ` of the. origin of religion and people’ So 
-faith in it. They. were also perhaps the first to offer the theory of. 
othe evolution of society. While both Plato and Artistotie. strongly 
7 a defended Slavery, Sophists condemned | dt-on the ground that it 
: “was: contrary, to the laws of nature. “Does nature differentiate 


' between: high and low, freeman. and’ slave””?. they asked. (Anti- 
phon). While- ‘Socrates talked of justice in abstraction, Sophists 
“exposed the: class. nature of State and its laws. * 
of the privileged over, the unprivileged”, they retorted.. 


pa 
t; 


‘He is so much. obsessed with Sophists that almost all-his` 
ii “major works’ 
ae . ‘Hippia’, 


a ustice is the rule 


P ’ natural: ‘philosophers: believed jn win init of 
existence. They: all tried to find out the first principle on which ` E 
“it was based (water, air, fire, earth, strife, atom, etc.) They also” 
“considered | sensory experiences the only, source. of knowledge. But : a 
tho Socratic school introduced the e concept of dualism. i in i their ae 
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| was, the secular climate and intellectual atinosphere 


“was: not confined to, the: pola ue 


: ‘pevulition: Thought . a "Matter ae and ‘Soul Cod: and 
Universe, Time and. Eternity, Motion and Rest, ‘Being and Becom- . 


ing, the unchanging eer werd and the è everchanging n materjal 
wo PE | 
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“Sophisis w were ‘not ony opposed to > slavery, e preached . 


E social equality also, ‘Phaleas of Chalcedon ` even demanded that- 


citizens ought: to have equal possessions (Aristotle: Politics 1266- 
a). The Socratic school believed in the superiority of Greeks and. 
called others. barbarians, The- Sophists rejected this division of | 
humanity as it. was against nature, ‘Does nature in its bounties’ 
differentiate between the two? they" would ask, They believed in 
the brothèrhood of man. Commenting ¢ on the artificial division of 
mankind into masters and slaves; into: the tich and the poor and’ ; 
_ into Greeks and barbarians, ‘Nestle says: Tt will redound for all 
times to the glory of Greek Sophistic philosophy ` that starting 
from. the conception of natural law, it opposed the existence of | 
slavery on theoretical grounds and the Socratic school, Plato and . 
_ Artistotie represent on this: point a decidedly retrogressive step”. 
(Quoted by W.K: .C, Guthrie: The Sophists. P 1 60. C U. P, 1983)” 


Athens. those days had become a cauldron of conllicting 


: concepts. Aristrocratic ideals were clashing | with’ ideas’ of new 
classes that were rising to prominence under democracy; Tradi z 


tional belief Sin gods. and in social and moral values were openly. 


discussed | and often questioned. Plato | complains . of.. people, | 


E especially young people, who claimed that “the gods are human . 
| contrivances, they do not exist in nature but only by. custom. 


and law, which moreover differ from place’ to place | according: 


` to the agreement made by each group. when: they. laid down. the’: 
laws’ (Laws. 889 C). When Euthy 


phro, the soothsayer, ‘stood in 
mblyv to speak. of oracles, he was jecred 1 Ny the audience, , 
Gilbert Murray Aristophanes, Po 142, New- York, 51932), Stich | 


the Asse 


of Pe riclean 


ihe: passionate reexamination of the past and ie present - 
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a ic “equally ‘involved: The radical tragedies of Eutipedes @ friend ofi _ 
“Anaxagoras ‘the natural ‘philosopher) aid’ of. Sophocles fought... 
tee bitterly’ against the comedies of Aristophanes who satirized andi 
oe _lampooned every. new ‘idea; And it must‘ be noted that these os | 
= = plays’ were staged in the Athenian theatre which had a capacity. 
of 515,000. people and wheré entry -was. free, Knowledge and: 
© superstition, enlightenment and ‘obscurantism, ‘reason and belief, 
Pe free a and | dogma clashed there in full partisan it | 


ż 


~ Sophocles in a his famous. play eer the supremacy of the: 


au Jaw. of nature over. the law of establishment and eulogises Man. . 


Cn” iD anger: | 


É < “Many. wonders there be, but. nought more wonderous. than. 
: 4: Map” says. the chorus, In the ‘Trachinian Women’. he criticizes,’ 
ate ao gods“ for their  “pitylessness” and. his Jocasta. laughs, at oracles. Eo 
el 5 In ‘Electra’, Heaven is called unjust by the chorus. ° crn ae 


foc! 


Phe RE Ch CEMA ge 


N ee is Siea ‘lie: Voltaire. of Gk enlighten: aon | 


i. - ment, was: much more outspoken in. his criticism of conserva- 
oc. ‘tism. He uses’ ‘the. Greek. myths, to expose ‘the. absurdities of.old 
oe beliefs, When Hippolytus: -is falsely accused by Phaedra. of 
oa immoral act. ‘and gods connive at- the, horrible murder of the — 
a w innocent) youth, the chorus, which is the“ poet himself, ‘shouts. — 
“ye gods that did | snare č himj Lo! I cast i in your aie a 
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a * Greek noe and historians: were very fond of celebrating a 
T ae : the Trojan: War. as victory. of Greek patriotism; ‘But Euripedes - 

e o. openly “condemns the Greeks for their cruelty and shows great 

co “sympathy | for: the defeated Trojans. He -denounces the very 
=i institution of war ‘that’ causes bloodshed and ‘destruction, His _ g 
Bh ‘Trojan. Women’ is called by Prof, Gilbert Murray the ‘ ‘greatest. 
y ~ denunciation of- War j in: ‘ancient literature”. Heo o f Ancient | 
wee Greek Literature: p 13 7. New York. a 92 7). Re ea 


» Eutipedes was strongly ‘opposed to. > religious superstitions 
“of the Athenian Lio The oneei of, Aulis, in | Which won T 


severe indictment of religious superstition: Euripedes’ iS a great’ 


defender’ of women . „also; and. shows: ‘unbounded. sympathy for. . 
| their ‘sufferings: in “Media” and the: ‘Trojan Women’; Political ~ 
reforms: are his ruling passion. He does not recognise the š doctrine K 


for equal rights for all. as ee = 


moa: ė 
eck, 


wage a 
ih 


“Agamemnon. ‘sactitiogs his jittie girl to’ appease the Winds;: is. a. a 


| “Thes secular taie of Sophocles and | Biindies R. : 
| challenged by. Aristophanes, the. most? powerful defender of the i os 
Status quo, in. Athens, He came from. an’ aristocratic’ family and ‘ oe 
owned land also. He supported the rich and was hostile to demo- : i 
cracy, the emancipation of women and the development’ of ratio- e 
nalist ideas, In his ‘The Babylonians’, he shows utter. contempt ane 
for the. ‘working, people. who. aspired: to rule the country: Tn his cf 
E Lysistrata” he. Satirizes women for their claim to equality with na 
‘men. In: ‘Clouds’, he: accused: Socrätes of: being an atheist. and a : ` 7 
Sophist~ although: Sòcrates was: opposed to. both. But: ‘his’ ane 
k impiacable hatred iwas reserved for Euripedés whom fie did not a 


‘Spare: even. after. the latter’s death:in: exile, His play, called ‘The’ B 


 Ecelèsiazusae’, is not only- -anti-women but condemns commu- Can 
nism, His. vehement opposition to it shows clearly. that com- 5 
| munistic: notions. were very much.in the air in Athens: those days | a 


and an: appreciable pec High of. the populace, especially the slaves, 
favoured communism, eee eae | 
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“Athens wd already. fost her. vitality a ‘Aristotie (384: - | 
Sait 322 B.C. ); an. inhabitant. of Macedon, founded his Lyceum there’ 
ty is ` 334° BC, He was | a “pupil, of Plato. and: had ‘taught’ at ‘the 
E S agi for. ‘some | time. „after: the. master’s death.” 
€ ; always , deemed an ‘alien: by the Athenians. When: Alexander’ ‘the 

- Great died | suddenly ; in 32 23. B. C. and. the: ai revolted } against : 


a à 7 bs 


In short; “Atistop, hahes attacked: ‘every forin ‘of radicali. a 
in his plays. and fully: Supported the outmoded ancient religion B 
E and its customs: and usages: Oe i need | 


_ work behind. He died next year : a broken man. 
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Aaoi. was. the ‘most’ versatile genius that: the ancient | 
~Sworld: ‘produced. ‘He is supposed to have Written 400 books of - 
` which’ 40, have survived. These consist of six treatises on: ‘Logic, z 


< four. on: Physics, six on Psychology, five on Biology, one on 


‘< Metaphysics, two on Ethics, two- on Social science and two ono E 
~ Poetry. and Rhetoric: No wonder if the ‘Muslims, 1000 years later, rk 
-~ gave. him. the pedau title of the First Teacher (Muallime pi 


nee: 
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“His” scientific. works; ‘that. were: ‘to some extent: ee on Pa 
experiments. and observation, no doubt widened the scope of. _ 


y secular knowledge. But he could never overcome. ‘his class pre- 
:* judices’ nor free his. thought system fully from the influence. of 


Plato, The: result. was that ““‘his: authority . became a serious” 7 


“obstactle to progress: for: almost 2000 years”. - (Bertrand 1 ae 
«History a Western n Philosophy pi 83. London 1 at | 


‘Aristotle Bee in the pear end etek sino tid i. 
ot matter. He-would observe things not in their Being but in their ra 
` Becoming (generation and corruption). Yet he based ‘his theory” 
pot, causation on the First Cause, the. ‘uncaused’, the Prime Mover oe 


cah ‘exact Seti. of. the- slave-owniing society. of Greece: where. 

l A slaves ‘moved’ and worked, while the master did not. He ‘explains Lo 
S the’. relation between Mind: and Matter, Soul: and. P also. ini. 
oo terms of Master and Slave: eae 


Me: A 
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a 


cs e “There. ‘can be: no y objection. in principle t to the mere fact. | 
that’ one ‘shouid ‘command. and the other’ ‘obey; that is both E 
‘necessary and expedient, Indeed some things ate so divided fight o o: 
from birth; some to ue, some. to be. ruled. There are > many an ek 
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a = a Macedonians; Aristotle was ae with impiety. like Soc- ee 
_-rates. “I do not. want: ‘the’ Athenians to. commit sin against philo- aR 
Sophy twice”, he- said and fled from- the city, Taanga all his life: eta id 
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erent. domni of: ‘this. ‘rulerrulea ‘relationship and they! are. to” 
: be. found: everywhere, Wherever there, is a combination of ele. 


‘ments, continuous or discontinuous, and’ a common ‘unity, is the | 


i “result, ‘in. all - such cases ‘the ruler-ruled relationship appears, It - 
is appears notably in living creatures asia consequence, of their- 


whole nature; the. living’ creature consists in the. first. place of 


mind and. body, and. of. these the former by’ nature is ruler; theo 
latter ruled, ‘Now in dealing with any phenomena dependent on. 
a natural growth we must always look to ‘nature’ 5. own norms and” 
not base our observations on. degenerate forms; We must, there: - A 
co fore, in this connexion consider the man. who is in good condi 
ai tion mentally and physically, one in whom ‘the rule of mind over. 
ae body. is conspicuous, The opposite state, where body rules over: 


mind; being i in itself a bad thing and. contrary | to nature, would be. 


i found: to exist. in bad men. or: in: ‘men int tbad condition: However, 


Boe ote 


i as I say; itis within, ‘living creatures; that we first see the’ exercise 
ae of ruling or. ‘commanding ‘power, : “both. the: absolute’ tule. ofa - 
- master and the non-absolute or.constitutional. The rule of mind 


over, body is absolute, the tule ‘of: intélligence over desire: is corn, ; 


. may, ; therefore, ‘say. ‘that ‘wherever there is’ ‘the same wide dis- 
TE crepancy. between two. sets of human beings as. ‘there. is between, 
E i mind and: body. or between man and beast, then the inferior- of. 

-the two sets, those whose condition i 1S such’ that their function i is 

-= ‘the-use of their bodies. and nothing better. can be expected of 
< i them: those, 1 Sy; are Slaves, by: nature, Iti is S better for them, siust 


Pom 


tees 


-i 


< stitutional and. royal. In all these it is clear that it is both natural. | 5 
and expedient- for.the ‘body te be ruled by the mind, and for the ~~ 
-emotional part. of our natures to. be ruled _by that. part which 
. possesses reason or intélligence. The- reverse, or even ‘parity 
would be fatal all round, This is also trué as between man: and | 

i other animals, for tame animals are by nature better than. wild, 
and. it. is. better for them to be ruled by men; for.one thing, it 
. secures . their safety, Again, as between male and female.. the - 
former is- by nature superior and ruler, the latter inferior and- 
< subject.. And this. must hold good. of mankind in general, We ` . 


one 
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jeet? 2 ( Politics Book 1, Chapter 6). 
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His d of se Tergology, ascribing s some purpose ‘to ‘every . 


“thing in’ the- world, is an application. of the laws ‘of human and 


` animal behaviour. to nature: We grow. food to “quench hunger, A 
pula: ‘houses. for shelter and wear clothes to protect our body 
from. climatic influences, ‘Similarly, claimed Aristotie, in nature. 


E has’ some purpose. “This doctrine of“ purpose, ‘that 
» Aristotle: inherited from Plato, has left a. lasting ‘impact. on: 
“Muslim and Christian’ thinkers. It is still used by our Ulema to 


s: prove the’ existerice of God. But ‘Theophrastus, the great scientist os 


_-and, successor of Aristotle at ‘the ‘Lyeeym, asks, “what is the pir 
pose of floods, of f earthquakes, iof Plague and smallpox"? | 


s: Aristotle, was the- ‘founder of deductive dosie It too’ was `. 
adopted by the’ early Muslims and later on by the Church: Aristo- 
., telian: syllogism has-two premises, major’and minor, ‘from which te 


< the conclusion i is derived: All men-are mortal/Socrates: is a man; 


“therefore Socrates i is. ‘mortal. But flow does this method} oftargu- — S 
mentation: increase. our. ‘knowledge of: Socrates -since what. is- 
“being ‘proved. is. ‘already: A i in me premises? asks Bacon, the B 


- founder of inductive e logic. ee E NS 
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“Like his: Teleology, ‘his theory. of. the: e'golden: mean is $ also 


> derived from Plato who got: it from: Pythagoras,’ This emphasis ate 
‘on the. middle path betrays” the typical: psychology of the middle ~~ 
"class intellectuals: who always waver between the upper class and 
“the: working’ ‘class. ‘It. was ‘also readily: accepted" by the Muslim W 
“middle. class intelligentsia in iy early’ period: “The stage between 
and “in every ` pa 
P rte) were” a 
v their’ favourite’ aphorisms, ` ‘In. politics’ ‘also, A oiie founda ei 
< balance, a middle’ way, -between: -Aristocracy: and ` ‘Democracy » : 
which he called: timocracy. Muslim ‘social ‘philosophers. of the > 
‘Abbasid. r made full use of ` this Middle Path chon 2 because eo 


the’ two’ stages” (_ pied “ae j 


~ matter’ ‘the middle `i is the best” (o.i 
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cas’ in the analogous cases , mentioned, to be thus ruled and sub. > i 
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a ityi leally suited, ihe 5 politival’ conditions of that. pod Oni one | 
‘i ‘extreme. “Were : the: despotic’ rulers. who had“ to. be advised. to. i 

er practise moderation; on:the; other. extreme. were ‘the ‘oppressed 
a people: who were. to be. e dissuaded from revolts against tyranny. d 


medicine from both religion and philosophy. E N 
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in the town, Soon his reputation spread from ‘Athens to Susa. We’ 


E are , told that King, Artaxerxes: I of. Persia also consulted ` himi: 
7 Hippocratic Writings, that consist:of. about sixty extant treatises, 
are no doubt the work of a number ‘of anonymous medical’: 
| _ Writers, besides Hippocrates, but the fact that the entire” corpus - 
eels ascribed: to him‘ shows, the high. esteem. in which’ he was held 
n till ~~ was S superseded by modern ‘science in ! the 19th century, 
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pee ‘Alcmäeon preached, ‘Burnet. calls him “the: founder of empiricai psychology”, 


G brain, not heart, is the central’ organ of senses, “The seat of consciousness is: 


ute: 
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! The ontui of EGreek medicii tò ulen a cannot be j 
% e The debt. that: humanity Owes to. Hippocrates un 
(460-359. B.C.) and ‘his. followers’ cannot. be paid ‘except “in 
2 gratitude. Prior to` Hippocrates, treatment: of diseases in, Greece ; 
-was practised - by the temple priests Who followed. the Egyptian ; $ 

-< and Babylonian methods. Empedocles (500-430 B.C.) and: Alc- . 

A maeon, (2): immediate predecessors of Hippocrates, had acquired. $ 
great: fame’. as- physicians but ` they : mixed ‘up: medicine with a 
= metaphysics, It.was Hippocrates who for. the by time liberated 3 : 


a son n of a physician, was borni in 1 Cos: He feared > 
the. art of healing: from his father. and other’ senior practitioners z 


7 2. 7 Is Mensa ‘the Sendis Dian oft the uii after whorl Faner a is oe i 
ARE, named? One of the commentators of the Quran is of the opinion that he wasa ~ i 

« contemporary: of Prophet David. Another calls him King of Ethiopia! In our °° 
_ opinion, : internal evidence, offered. by: the Quran, Points’ out toward the: | 

OE Phthagorean physician-philosopher, Alcmaeon, In. the Quran, he advises his sons $ ; 
>; ~ = to follow the middle :path in life, the golden mean that both Pythagoras and io 


(8) (Œarly Greek Philosophy p193'— 1957 U.S.A.) He was the first to proclaim that +` i 


Oras brain: and ‘that man- differs from: other animals in that, ‘his consciousness is not: a 
Poe S Eai only, sensory, but- conceptual, He alone- understands whereas’ others feel but Ra 
iorta donot understand”, ‘(George Thomson. Studies in Anċient Greek Society. p304. ba 

A ae London. a} He Sadie dissection a and believed i in the heliocentric theory = g i 


ye 
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He emancipated Bey ite from ‘myth aad mystery and tried. to pat i 
 geplain | the’ causes. of all diseases, ‘including lunacy and epilepsy oe 
o that- were: ‘believed. to be sacred diseases | having divine. origin, ‘in. ~, 


rational, terms. -The cures that he prescribed: were also therapeu- 


tic: - “TI do: ‘not: believe that the Sacred Disease is any more divine ` ` | i 
“or. sacred than any other disease but, on the contrary, has specific E 


“characteristics anda definite cause”, says. the Hippocratic. writer. 


An his opinion | “those, who first called. this disease (epilepsy) P 
‘sacred’ were the sort of. people we now call witch-doctors, faith ©- 
"healers; quacks and charlatans, ‘These are: exactly the people. who . 
, pretend to: be. very pious and- to be particularly wise” (Hippo- — 


“cratic: Writings, ‘ed... GER. LLoyd p237. Penguin.” 1983), He 


“thinks that “men. continue: to believe, in‘ its divine Origin because- i 
ty: are. at a loss to understand it: Charlatans and quacks, having. | 


a 
no. ‘treatment. that would help,- concealed and sheltered them: 


“selves behind superstition and called this iliness ‘sacted’ in order a 
. that. their complete. ignorance, might not be revealed. If Hippo- 
“crates. were to: visit Pakistan, and India today, he would-be dis- ` 
a to find thousands of: similar Pirs, charlatans and quacks 


flourishing. here : ‘more than 2000. years after his observations, 


They Offer: ‘cure for mental disorders | and” epilepsy through oh 
- talisman, amulets, ‘charms and incantations, exploiting the RO | 


“ance e of poor and D people. A i he A ees He 


» Hippocratic. ‘science. of feline: soon: pane the mings 
. science all over Europe, North Africa and. the Middle. East. Its: 
< most: renowed interpreter and practitioner was Galen. (130-200. 


AD). ‘He not only systematized the science but also made 


; further: improvements on it, so much so that he- overshadowed K ; | 
“his illustrious. predecessor. Muslim’ physicians. like. Avicenna and. 


Al Razi, were e faithful disciples of Hippocrates and‘ Galen. 


= “With the: rise of Papacy, medical science, the most scala of | 
Py sciences; ‘suffered; the same fate that’ befell other branches of 
as knowledge. and learning. “Interest in scientific medicine sank to . Ke 


- . its low ebb” i in the West: (bid: p56): The old days of miracles, - 7 
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e and. lignan returned, with. new Vigour.: Blessings of the “i 
e Pope and his subordinates were. considered enough cure for every. 
' disease, Posterity should: be: grateful to Muslim physicians \ who e _ 
ae rescued, the medical science from oe eclipse. i Ea 
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. How. ‘knowledge can be desecularised. ad da, is a 


diae by. its fate in Alexandria, When Athens was eclipsed,” 

: Ptolemy, the Governor of Egypt, made Alexandria capital of his ` 

- new kingdom, He had been a pupil. of Aristotle at the Lyceum.. ` 

_ The city ‘under him became the biggest centre of Greek culture ` 
~~ and. learning. ‘Philosophers, Physicians, ‘Scientists. and’ men of © 
> letters from > Greece, Asia Minor, 

- even Persia thronged there, Ptolemy then founded the famous | 3 Z 


. Syria, Lebanon; Palestine, . 


library that was officially’ called the Museum: It was actually. - 


a research institute devoted to Mathematics, ‘Astronomy , Medi- - 5 


cine, and Engineering. A botanical garden, a zoo, an observatory... 


a and a dissecting theatre. were attached - to the institute whose- 
library contained over r five lakh. rare scrolls.. | “Hes pe ae 


pe 


“dn ‘the Gana science made great progress. New insti»? 


i ments: to-observe the stars were. produced, Pumps to raise. the © 
} ` water level of the Nile for cultivation purposes and fire. extin- 
 guishing | hose. were. manufactured. Water clock was invented.. 


Euclid (3rd: century. B. C.) the. renowned : ‘geometrician, Archi- 
medes (287- 212:B.C.) the famous engineer and Ptolemy. (27 


BC): founder of. the geocentric system, that ruled the world | 
ME for 1000 years, were, all associated with Alexandria. - e E a 


` But ‘the extravagant gna: hixurious life of tee Ptolemies | 


Sa, í began to affect the economy of: the State; Discontent against: the’ 

= oppressive regime became widespread, and: revolts erupted quite 
: frequently. The Ptolemies, instead of changing. their life style and - 
improving t their administration, ‘took shelter under religion. Tier 
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: tho law makers’ and custodians and interpreters of their statutes, a 
“They kept these records. a most guarded secret and no one was oe 


~The Splendour that, was s Rome, ae 


Sa x 


rely clase. grew in power and. engineers na astronomers \ were be oo - 
«used to „produce, ‘miracles’. ‘in: favour of. the. monarch, . Science - oad 
` became the maidservant of State and freuen; | : 


pee ; s 
ish A 


“this world and its inhabitants, 


“But. 2 ead of Aidan glory. was not’ t far off. The 1 rise 


oF fan sealed. its fate, Even the charm. and diplomacy of Cleo- 
` patra could not save. Egypt. Emperor ‘Augustus defeated her for- a 

.eés in 31° B €., killed Ptolemy XIV and annexed Egypt tothe : 
Fonn Empire, Alexandria, however, remained a seat. of neó- r = 
` Platonic teachings ht ean time. ae a ay 


i f: 


“Romans; ike all’ ancient t people; worshipped innumerable l 


jods and: erected temples for them-in every nook and i corner. Till | 
~ the -middle: of the fifth century B.C., Patrician priests had been 


~ allowed. even ‘to: look ‘at them. They used their monopoly aşa 


“weapon against sovial. change, But the growing. unrest among the nc 
“plebelans. and slaves; who- clamoured for secular laws, forced the. ee 
“Senate ‘to. produce .a-new code, It was prepared in the form of i> 
the famous Twelve Tablets in 45 1-B.C, and submitted before the ee 


 Asembly which approved it. after ; a public display i in the. Forum. 
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" Philosophy. did not ee ees Ptolemies, in T to na 
dige the influence of natural philosophers, invited Jewish | | 
\ scholars from: Palestine who were trying to harmonise the teach- - 

ings ‘of: Torah with the philosophy of Plato, When Ptolemy. VIE 

=e 146- 117 B. C.) started a large-scale persecution of natural philo- | 

:~ sophers,~ they migrated to ‘Asia’ Minor and the islands in the r 

Mediterranean, giving way to Neo-Platonism, Philosophy became eee 

z total ‘metaphysics, showing complete: indifference to affairs of as 


> The: priestly monopoly was broken for’ ever, “Rome decided not a 
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to. be: a . theocracy”. The divine sanctions, that. the priestiy class bas ; 


y 7 


. “the Romans < were » statesmen, « warriors and ¢ empire. baldes. i 
: They. conquerred,. countries after: countries: from Britain.to 
_- Lebanon and Palestine; constructed bridges, aqueducts and Toads, Aa 
‘palaces,’ temples. and. other ` monumental. buildings whose- ruins” - % 
in Rome are a testimony to their highly developed architectural: a 


taste. Yet their contribution to secular ideas is almost negligible. . 


They borrowed stoic philosophy. from. Athens but. Lucretius (99 Ka 
$ B. C- D3: B, C. a who beautifully elaborated the atomic doctrine Os | : 
of Epicurus, seems to-be the lonely star in the Roman firmament... 
Plotinus, (205- 270. A, D); an Egyptian by birth and. an Alexan: on 
7 ‘erian by. education, wasa neo-Platonist. He was only interested ©. 
~~" in contemplation over the; unseen world. As always happens i in’ 
the period of social decline, Plotinus and his escapist philosophy 20 
ae became ‘the favourite of. the tottering empire. He was Jater used... 
“by. ‘the Christian clergy. who were trying to reconcile Platonic a p 
: doctrines, with) Christian . beliefs. | 
“maiden of theology”. and remained so far more than a 1000 years. he 


oe 
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ad 


“ousidered: highly subversive by. the. Emperors.: St: Peter, St, 
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E claimed, quietly passed into oblivion. ` ae cae fee ae it 


“Reason. became. ‘the: -hand- A 


maar ™ Pethaps: the, biggest contribution of. this aie epoch to ie 
etc oe secular institutions. was | the codification: of Roman. law under ©“ 
4 Justinian (483; 563. A. D); the Byzantine emperor, ‘It became the P a 
basic. law not. only. in. most Western countries but was introduced ae 
“wherever. the. British. ruled. ‘Tt was. taught in law. colleges: all over" 

India in o our r days. and is is probably: still tagght i in the sub-continent. oe 


`- Christianity. 4 in, the beginning . was he. alas P ine: eer 
4 and the oppressed. In the first century when Christian missiona- ` ` 
ties entered: Rome, ‘they. preached brotherhood of ‘mam. and: 
equality among slaves and freemen, This egalitarian doctrine was, a 
‘chusiastically . received. by. the. slaves. and ‘the. : poor but was- ~ 


oe : l ranil, and several. otlier, missionaties were therefore. crùcified. But eri 
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e popularity of t the.’ ‘thew: religion grew with every petsecutory na 
k neasure and. within 200 years. it formed a. majority not only: a 
~ among the slaves: and soldiers but was openly or secretly wel- an 
-a| -comed by the upper classes including the Imperial household, ©. 
T ie When. Emperor- Constantine (274-337 A.D.) embraced, Christia- i 
: : ` nity in 313 and made it the State religion, the Church crossed fe ; 
the: final hurdle, Rome soon became the spiritual centre of entite. l 
On and her Pope the sole representative of Christ ¢ on on 
< earth: eres : : E 


= Had the ae Reman Empire pien Sioni hë cade ee 
ce would have: obediently: served the State in Rome ‘as it did ino 
a It would not: have. ‘dared to interfere in: the 

< affairs: of the State or claimed superiority over it, In sal the p K 
a oniy of the rope grew as that of emperors declined, ae. 
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F aith hee: ial been allergic to > rational thinking, Soi was | 
ie Roman’ church; It abhorred both science and philosophy as. 


"they undermined its authority over. ‘the people, The believers 
“i were, _therefore, commanded to shun: these satanic devices, They: 


“were. advised ; to obey their clergy, and ask ‘no ‘questions. Just ee 
offer: legei and alms and prepare themselves for: the next a 


world: 


wr 


Another factor: ihat: o detiinental: to. ie io of ts 
* ecilerism Was the influx ‘of Goths,- -Huns and ‘Vandals in. the oy 
Roman. „empire. These barbarian tribes, that were ‘totally ‘lis. 


' terate“ and. ‘uncouth, founded kingdoms in Spain, France, Nor- 


- thern Italy and the "Balkan: peninsula and occupied Rome. also." : 


Finally one of.their. chiefs removed Augustolas from the. Girne 
and: installed. himself emperor, Lay. education. and culture- went ` 


into total. P Pa was engulfed d into the a night ' of 
a a thousand m ee . 


The! fall of Roma o proved 2 a` a Sine tor the | 
“Church, After the wholesale’ massacre. in the. cities, s; clergy, $ were 


B La 
X . ‘ 


ine only literate group 5 left. in the vast Sea o ignorance. They. 
served religious needs of. their community, offered some conso- | 
Jation to the suffering people and protected them from tyranny ` 2 

wr of the new rulers as far as pues could. ‘Their prestige a and | popu:,. | 
| latity grew. 
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“The betty too ne theit sapport ee ae could 


= not tule without the clergy’ S cooperation. The Roman nobility" 
and: State officers never cared for the clergy. The new rulers were’ T 
superstitious rustics, They. listened | to thë clergy | with great res- D 
pect: and attention. P ee PAE | Sa 


ws 


Yet its was in n Italy that an ideas and institutions first 


_ a in the- 14th century. But. why? Unable to: comprehend -- 
= the dialectics: of historical process, Prof, Fisher shows Sipi. 
~ at the negation of negation. Reviewing the ideological move 

` ments of medieval Europe he says: “It is a paradox that Italy, the 

` seat: Qf. the Papacy, has been of all Western countries throughout 

l history. the ‘ most. secular,” (H, ALL, Fisher: History: of. Europe. ~ 


Vol I. p260, London. 1972) The paradox can be easily resolved’ 


operations, trade and ‘industry. developed mast in ‘the Italian city 


- | ‘States of Florence, Genoa, Milan arid Venice, The real object of 


the Crusades was to. capture the. trade. rou tes and the flourishing- 


industrial centres: of the Levant. that were in Muslim: hands. But. . 


only the. Italian shipbuilders, merchants and arms manufacturers 


a k the Crusades.. 


y 
X - 


The: ‘republican, States ‘GE Italy. were . governed by merchant - 


s princes. They had joined the Crusades purely for economic gains.” 
_ They, supplied ‘arms to both sides. The Venetian troops on: their” 


a 


a way ` to. Jerusalem even looted Constantinople, „sapital, of the 


Byzantine Empire. : n Boe a F 
“The Italian ‘Republics’ were not on good: ‘terms with» thie" 


| p Papacy becauise it claimed suzerainty over these States while the 
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Pitter Sna ‘their ‘independence. Their. economic ` “interests 
also clashed with the Church as’ they represented the nascent . 
~ capitalist system while the: Church was. the biggest landlord. in’ 
_ Italy; France | ‘and Spain: and strongly: defended. ‘the outmoded 
> ideas and values of feudalism. Moreover, while the Church talked. 
“of justice. and happiness in life after death and offered prayers ` 
-as a source of: consolation and: salvation, the bourgeoisie offered ` 
"employment a as a aad solution to the misery. of the people... 


h 


“The Italian States were not t- only: ‘the birtiplace of. capita- n 


“lism, They’ were also the biggest patrons of: architecture, painting, 
“sculpture, ‘literature and music. The atmosphere. in their cities 
s Was: most liberal . and artists ` ‘and artisans found life conducive: 
tor their: creative work. Europe was walsne: up from. a à long slesp 
“and dawn of Renaissance. ‘was quite ı near. ies Nie i 
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“Secular education alt owes ‘its birth- to economic. demands | 
o the rising capitalist classes, The Italian bankers, shipbuilders , 


“and owners of silk and wool indústries wanted’ trained and skilled — 
“hands: but: ‘the. Church: that: ‘monopolized education: was. not. 
‘interested. in technical education. ‘Consequently: the business. 
“community: had-to Open. their Own secular teaching centres: The » 


“Papacy ‘strongly opposed these méasurés but failed and’ within — 


a short. period, ‘secular. universities started functioning in almost 
“every. city. in Italy ; ‘The University of ‘Padua: was -the’ biggest 


D ` centre- of. new learning.. In the: University of Bologna there was e 
“even no department of. théology. Tn: Florence; there. were’ six k 
A “ technical ‘schools. where the. number of students: exceeded one 
~ thousand, The University: of Salermo \ was famous Tor its school 


of: medicine. Taa 


`y 


ne further: accelerated’: the growth of secular: institutions in. the 


~Ttalian. Republics. Law colleges came. ‘into existerice. in’ Milan, cee 


“Verona, ‘Bologna: a and: even | Rome. The teaching of. Roman law.. 
„changed ane very” character of courts. In’ ‘the. words, of Prof. 


“Thè growing. : popularity A ar law in ‘phice’ of: canon | a 
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f ` Fisher “of all the intellectual hee ‘aifecting the politics » 
ae and oae i of that time Roman jurisprudence ‘was the oo 
_ powerful . “Jn” the struggle between the. Empire. and the: 
“Papacy, the’ civilian dent the weight of his earning. to the support < 

l ori the imperial cause Pigs = 261)... Peas a A 


“But. it were . the scientists: physicians ‘and philosophers of. 


i : ihe Müslimi world: who took the torch of learning to Europe. and: 
l were a nen for her intellectual reawakening. — a 


vi oo ’ 


Just as the ninth: cany is “known for Arabic iene 


_ 2 of Greek, Syriac. and’ Sanskrit classics, the 12th-13th. centuries: 
f ` were the epoch of the translation ‘of Arabic. books into Latin: 
This. work was done in Spain by both Christian’ and Arab scho- 
lars, The most leading translator of Arabic authors was the: Italian. 
scholar, ‘Gerard of Cremona a | 14-1187).: ‘He is: said- to have’. 

É translated 80 books into: Latin. ‘These’ include Ptolemy’ S Aima- ` 
Bi jest, ‘Khwarizmi’s Algebra, Avicenna’s The’ Laws. (which Was. 
D prescribed in West’s Universities. asa textbook), Al Razi’s: Smal 
_ Asrar (for 250 years the standard book on chemistry) and Jabir- 
: ibne Falah’s Al Hayat. Other ` books that were, translated’ were. 
<4 Aljabiz’s ‘Kitabul: Haivan, AL Razi’s Al Tibbul. 'Mansoori ao” 
C volumes), AL. Baitani’ S Al Zij, Al Havi’ S ‘Encyclopaedia of Greek; 
.. Persian’ and’ Indian science of medicine: These . Muslim scholars. 
were. primarily physicians and scientists; that: is why the German ` 

a scientist Humboldt has. said that “the Arabs are to be considered : 
= the’ proper ‘founders of physical“ sciences “(Quoted bf Lange: a 
The g History of! Materialism pl 84: London 1 95 7). ecw ae 


Late ae 
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“The two Muslim thinkérs: TA auna the Western: hind: 


: -i most in the Middle Ages were Abu. Bakr Razi (d 925 A D. ) and. : 
oe ‘Tone | Rushd’ (1126- 1198). 'Rażi, ‘whom. the. Europeans called 
A . Rhazes, ‘belonged to. Ray’ (near Tehran) but had” ‘migrated to- 
: $ Baghdad; He is ‘said: to have : written about 100 books — a3 on- 
eh natural sciences, on on: chemistry,’ 17 on ‘philosophy, 10 on’ 


` mathematies, 8, on. logic; a on n metaphysics. and: 10c on other | 


rara 


i 


ae! ET E | 


He said that there is no last word. in science and that a a 
` progresses from generation to generation, ‘therefore, we. should » | 


Keep the windows of our mind open, i Cambridg 
ige SAGON o 
Aslam: Vol I, p801. Cambridge). , ga 
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Tone: Rushd (Averroes) E to S He. was also a’ 


i but is better known : as the philosopher who introduced 
Aristotle to the West. ‘His. commentaries ; on Aristotle dominated — 
the: “thought system of Western intelligentsia from’ the 12th to 
“the 16th century, Although the Church issued edict after edict | 

denouncing Averroes’ and prohibiting the Christians from reading. 

his books, Averoism ‘became almost. a cult: in Western Europe. 

_ Ibne Rushd believed in the eternity of matter and claimed that- | 
E + Göd did not interfere in worldly affairs but had left man com- : 
a i "pletely free to act abeonding tc to > his own. will, : : 


A 


His? o upholder i in T was Bie ear ‘of the 


7 ‘Universi. of Paris. He was prosecuted | by: the. Religious Court 
s : cin 1277 and sentenced to life imprisonment. Four years later he 
was quietly execu ted in prison, But Ibne Rushd’ S popularity was | 
“not. ate, On l. the. contrary, it became. a aron Among the | 
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resurrection. of she sends on ‘the Day of Judgement was. “pure 


fantasy Iù ‘the wake of these: ‘ideas the atomic philosophy. of a 
Epicurus and Lucretius caught the imagination. of the people” EN 

= who`more and. more started believing that this world: was the : 

| _ only reality, while hereafter was s pure fiction. | ie E 


ee 


The: conquiest. of Constantinople (Istanbul) xe Suitan =. ei 
Maana. IE in. 1453 stuck: the: death: blow. to the ‘alre ady, EF 
dying | Byzantine Empire. It opened. the. door: for the further eae 
expansion of Ottoman Empire, ‘but these very. victories, in the Wie 
long run, proved to be the beginning of the end ol oe $ 's superio? 8 
tity o over -the West. - | i 


Constantinople, on account of its geographical ` ‘position, ao 
had been for centuries the biggest international market ` where i. 
most of the land and sea routes between Europe and Asia con: << 
‘with. goods would’ arrive there from = -° 
_ Russia, ‘China, Iraq, Persia , Afghanistan and Arabia, Ships carrying |. a 
. spices, silk, textiles, indigo, incense, | 
India and’ Sou th East Asia would unload their cargo on ‘the Red ey 
| Sea ‘port: of Qu! zum, from where it. was transported. to C onstan- ve 
i tinople,. The Venetian merchants, who controiled the ‘market, = : 
_: then: forwarded these eastern 1 goods: to various Eurepean ities 
for ued | | : ae ose 
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“The Sedani of. Constantinople = Ottoman ‘Tones aa . 
k a big obstacles. to this traditional flow. of. trade between f o 
East and, West, Hence feverish efforts were made to discover an. 
`; alternative overseas route in order to establish’ direct ‘contacts 
-- with. india, ‘South: East Asia and the F ‘ar East, independent of. the... a 
a Turks, Columbus, an Itali ian, rediched America j in 1492 a 
da Gama, a Portuguese, ianded at Calicut i in 1498, On account Of 
“© these epoch- -making | discoveries, '; 
i political gravity was shifted from the Eastern Mediterranean to k 
o the. West: The: capture’ of silver. and gold, mines ‘of ‘America: by BA G 
o a Western’ exploiters and the increase jn overseas trade with Easter mn es 


‘the: ‘centre’ POL: 
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countries. became « one of the biggast factors that contributed i to. 


“the je development of Pmodern capitalism i in E o Piar 
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` Meanwhile, ‘the spirit of Renaissance spread to ; other parts : ie , 


vot. t: Europe Every. field of life, political, social and intellectual, 


“was À “secularised and humanized ona big scale, “Life on this a 


planet was ‘recognized as possessing a value ‘independent’ of any 
“hopes. or fears. connected. with a life beyond the grave. : (J. B. 
D The. Idea of Progress p30. New York d 955). 


“The process’ ‘was edad ‘oy Joham Giitenbieig’s (Ger- ` i 


T aa invention. of printing by moveable types’ in 1450. The» 
act of block. printing was no doubt practised by Tibetans and the. 
:- Chinese’ in. ‘the Middle Ages but “their static society was not. 


ete of producing ` ‘moveable’ letters. In view of. its revolu- 


tionary: possibilities, the printing press. must: rank at par: with. : 
the: discovery, of. the. use of fire; agriculture ie metal that hâve. 
“brought most radical changes į in the life of man. "oh ee 
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o “The: ‘use’ -Of f printing press: deiiived the Church of monopoly 
ee the minds of the. people. and was ‘a-great. step forward to-” 
wiry wards. ‘the ‘emancipation of thought. from. Papal, bondage,’ The; 
So metal: types” reached Italy in 1465, Paris in. 1470, London in. 


DRAR 1477; Stockholm in- 1483 and Madrid. in 1499. The impact of. 
oe $ this. wonder: machine’can be gauged from the fact that previously . 


T eas copyists: used to. produce 2000. volumes in two years, while ao 
e “nO, less’ than 10 million. books comprising 40, 000. titles were pro- x 
fis „i duced in’ Europe. between. 1456 and: 1500 A.D: The Portuguese ` 
missionaries installed the first printing press in Goai in 1576. Iti is 
~ “said ` that. Emperor Akbar was. aware of it but he did not approve © 
oe Of. it because. in. his: opinion it would put the calligraphists out of. 
8 business, The use of printing press. was officially. prohibited in - 
5 the | Ottoman: Empire by the order of the. Grand: Mufti. Only the , 
eee Christians and J ews. ‘were permitted. to print their religious books, 
3 How: can, anyone ‘count: the. causes of the decline and fall, a 
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É tors of: the’ 15th/1 6th centuries, 
7 Angelo, Raphael, Titian, 


satirical novel): 


“Art and letters not t-only represent the social. consciousness ` 
of an age, ‘they also. humanize man, excite. his. imagination w 


<- widen his mental horizon. ‘The. Renaissance painters and Scip: g 
k ‘Leonardo ‘de. Vinci, Michael a ” ae 
‘Botticelli and a host of other, 
Italian. masters— developed new: aesthetic: tastes. ‘Some of them: Uae oe 
were also engineers and: natural scientists: Writers: appeared all: 


Bellini; 


over Europe who. took a broader viel. of life, its pleasures-and |. - 


pains, and- were not afraid. of. ‘satrizing the establ ished order 
Petrarch, who was prosecuted for being. a wizard by a Cardinal, ©. i 


and Boccacio - in‘ Italy,: Rabelais in- France, “who in his satirical ae 


romances: ‘of. Gargantua and, Pantagruel, humorously- discusses TN 
problems of education, politics and philosophy. His zest forthe ©) ¢ 
joy of living ‘and his. humanistic outlook, his criticism of the = 
abuses of society: have made his works classics, Cervantes in his: ° 
‘Don Quixote, exposes | the backwardness of a.) s. 
bygone. age; Marlowe: a great. rebel, was stabbed to death for hiss. a 
G radical views, s, and finally Shakespeare, : 


aN SA 


Tiec. mol outstanding ocal. aeir. of this epoch 


“were. Erasmus, ‘the great: humanist, Sir, ‘Thomas More, the great, 
| Utopian, 
| who is considered ‘the founder of: ‘modern. Western philosophy. ` 
He was one of the first ‘to challenge the. authority of Aristotle, f 
E both in science and philosophy., oes 


and. Francis Bacon, the. great. experimental | scientist’. 


Bs T ae 
5 


`The past was” no y longer Gelieved : to te ced atid: supreme, 


i The dea was no more: accepted as the custodian of truth ‘or | 

“knowledge, ‘Even elements in the;C hurch. began to doubt the } pre- - i e n 

. valent dogmas. Roger’ Bacon, a friar and. discipie: of. Ibne Rushd, 

a stated that nothing could, be known without. experiment; but he: 

| “had to ‘spend: 10 years in prison’ ‘for his unorthodox. views. J ohnn : 

_ Huss, the Czech. religious reformer, 

ces’ of | the. Church, 

sen Bruno, % a ‘Dominic an, who identified. ‘in infinite deity with nature‘: 
a cand challenged. all dogmatic au thority. He believed that the world 


was burnt: vat the ‘stake. So was: ‘Giondeno: : 
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oie composed ce: irreducible’ erent eee that - bce i 
y ae ~under laws of relationship by .a pantheistic principle, Convicted. 
of. heresy, he was. imprisoned for eight years and. then burnt at © 
the stakes ‘in: Venice in 1600. A.D. Another martyr to the ~ 
53) who: : 
` criticized Aristotie- and Galen regarding the circulation of bloods 
He: claimed that “the soul itself is the blood”, He was burnt at — 
“and with him were burnt most of the. © 
copies. of his. newly-printed book” (Stephen F, Mason: A ee 


“freedom: of. thought: was Michael . Servetus (1511 


the. stake in Geneva, 


oft the: Sciences, a New vor aa 


“man; “whose » earthshaking heliocentric’ theory did the greatest 


a to, the authority of the Church, He claimed that, con- 3 : 


“trary: to: the ‘traditional belief that the earth was the centre of 


ithe universe ‘and: remained - stationary, it. spun on its axis daily 
“and. moved round the sun. in an anaal orbit. This theory redu-: 
z ced: the earth to a minor planet subsidiary to the sun and man to ~~ 


ot small particle on it. In the Aristotelian-Ptolemic geocentric 
system, a hierarchy of angels was also introduced. “to propel the 


-heavenly ‘bodies’ round: their courses, the angels. of the. higher 
(bid pl ISI: Copernicus | | 


= spher es commanding those of the lower” 
-dispensed with the angels and proved that “the heavenly bodies 
< had, spontaneous, “natural motions of their own”, Thus Aristotle’s 


Gopi could ‘not: be Disa for these heretical oF 
views because he died very soon after his book was published, A 
-büt Galileo later. on suffered at the hands of the Church when he ; a 
‘eproved the validity of the heliocentric theory with ns ae of his. ae 


n 


P 


awas Nicolo Machiavelli 
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ae was,’ de. Niċolas Corau ( 1473- 1543} },.a chur. 


unmoved ‘Prime Mover’ of the universe aiso became unnecessary, aad 


O wg ee 


“the; ‘man: ie first systematically. formulated ‘the. ee ', 
o a modèrn secular State: free from the interference of religion == 
(1469- 1527). He was not uñ armchair «> 
* polite thinker, but had actively participated, as s diplomat. and oe ss 
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k s administrator, in the political life of Fic Tae He was a patriot $ 


who. ardently. desired’ a strong united. Italian. State, But. he was re 


"convinced, through experience, that Christianity ` was not compe ` A 

tent, to “perform this mission because it did not produce. good. T 
citizens, According to: him, society: develops not by. the will of -\2 
God but by natural causes, and the driving forces’ of history- are l 


“material interests”. He. demanded a strong national, State, free: 


_ from feudal conflicts, Yet his book, ‘The’ Prince’, is usualiy mis- oe 
interpreted and his name has become! synonymous, with.a most 
unprincipled | ‘and unscrupulous: way ‘of life! His 2 
_. political philosophy, is. not concerned: with metaphysics or theo. wt ha 
logy: nor-is he interested in discussions on determinism and free, 
o will, The historical merit of Machiavelli was that he is one of the ‘ 2 
-first to see the State. through the human’ eyes: and to: deduce: its 2. 
laws from reason and experience: and. not’ from: theology, He = 
represents. the republican. consciousness. that. developed. every- $ y 
where, especially- in Britain, with the growth: of political. and 5. 
economic power ‘of the bourgeoisie, It led to civil war. in-En- ae 
gland between the rising bourgeoisie and the King and, his nobi ee 
odlity in the seventeenth century. King Charles I lost his head and A 
"the doctrine of Divine Right of Kings was. buried with’ him. The 2/0 
‘theory of Social Contract,. that’ was- formulated’ by. ‘Hobbes,’ > 
p Locke and social philosophers. of thè: French Enlightenment, was’ A 
an expression: of the growing role of urban population, . the me 
i political. life of Western Europe. and America. The War of Inde- a 
< pendence - in. the U, S.A.. _and the Revolution in France finally. 
o established | the sovereign right’ of the people to. govern the- 
- State as they wished, Secularism became- the doctrine of bour or 
og aeon State everywhere. Se e a 


unethical, 


“This concept, that ‘sovereignty | in ike State belongs | io the 


ae who are, entitled to administer the State through. their a by 
| elected represéntatives, is the most: fundamental principle of. ; as 
a secularism ., That. the founders of Pakistan were fully aware: ‘of i 
e v this, principle is is, 


quite: evident from Mr, M. A. Jinnah’s interview oe 


ans ms Mi i Foa a uy Ea 
s Sa | ey N E E. 
on o á $ ie di i 3 $ 


~ 


with’ Don. Campbell 
1946, or the ¢concent¢ of Pakistan; he said: 
weg id = if “The” new. / State woüld: be | a modern. aout State with 
“ee. | sovereignty resting, in. the: people. and the. members of. the 
ee 2) new nation having: equal righi» of citizenship. regardless of. 


oe. ‘their religion, casteor creed”, (Justice Mohammad. Munir: i 
oS Dae Jinnah 10 Zia. p29. Lahore 1980) Sipe | | 


K = How these laudable hitentioné of Mr, aan were Taed 


“by his successors is.the most ‘sordid’ aspect of the political history ` 


of: this ‘unfortunate. country: The. feudal- oriented - and bureau- pa 


2: eracy tontrolled. governinents that: assumed power after his 


3a ‘death ‘consciously and. consistently subverted the sovereign rights A 
oe oof the people till the’ martial law regimes finally destroyed e o 


ever ‘was sen oF democracy i in Pakistan. one 


x a i H 


yo 


- - includes complete autonomy to the pr ovinces, 


“The E for. oer autonomy i is Basically connected oe 
ith’ ‘the: ‘Tight, of self-determination of nationalities in'a multi- 7 


«national ` ‘State like. Pakistan. Although: the tuling oligarchy, as 


- welll aS” ‘the. Muslim’ League. and other Rightist groups, today í 
“claim that. the: existence. and integrity of the. State depends upon : $ 
a strong, centre, it. was Mr. Jinnah who, as early as 1929, called i | 
-for a. ‘federal constitution with residuary powers. vested in ‘the : 
< autonomous federating units, This demand was later incorporat- : a | 
pèdi in his famous 14 points, Mr. Jinnah and other t Muslim Teague o 
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“Reuters Ponca in. New: Delhi 3 in: 


~ Pakistan, Jike oiner countries in 1 the Third World, is’ eres g 
“passing through ` the ‘historical „epoch of. National Democratic Pa 
Revolution, Secular institutions can be restored and revitalized. 
only if the imperatives of national democracy: are observed in ` 
o and ‘its ‘national content- fully implemented to the | 
“satisfaction. of various nationalities that constitute Pakistan. This jis. 
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-the wings. were 


a fepresentatives | in’ ithe ‘Lepistitive’. ‘Asseinbly- o India’ also con iS 
i sistently pursued’ ‘this’ „policy ` before’ Partition. But as. soon as : -) 
on Pakistan was formed, an’. exactly ‘opposite attitude: came into Jeg 
_ display. ‘Anyone who - talkéd about, provincial autonomy, OT oat sa 

pleaded for it; was ‘called a traitor, Provincial. Ministries in. both Hee : 
| dismissed at will and Govenor’s rule imposed cee 

: wlieneyver | any province showed even the. slightest inclination’ e eee 
assert its autonomous. rights: Obsessed with. power, ‘the central a 


a 


authorities never realised the. fatal consequences’ of. this futile’. 
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| “The ono is again passing through a a similar crisis of State, ae 
od he demand for complete autonomy is- a legitimate demand « on Ea 
the part: of federating units. It is also fully consistent’ with the 
| ‘Lahore Resolution of 1940.. And no amount of appeal to the 
; religious sentiments of the people or demagogic rhetorics or the; ; n 
use of force shali succeed. in negating the universally recognised = 
~ right of’ nationalities to affirm and realise their identity within © > 
the framework of.a multi-national State, Unless this right: is CON 
E conceded. in good faith and implemented in right earnest, thei ht 
crisis- of State will grow. worse Ang nay endanger. the very, exis- s w 
| tence of Pakistan, | . ran 
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- game which, ‘in the. long run, proved very costly, ‘Their intransi-. Foe 
gence’ created a civil war: ‘situation. in the majority. ‘province. = 5 
Thousands of Muslims’ were killed by their own Muslim brethren = 
= and ‘East: Pakistan finally ‘seceded, > „exploding the. enn a 
4 theory, on 1 which My Jinnah had fought h his case: for Pakistan, Ga 


E ` STATE AND RELIGION ve 


l 


| “State į is: cies most powerful political institution apatie of 
` exercising its au thority over a particular territory through coer- 
` cive' and ideological agencies, It is a purely man-made structure 

: -that appeared: only when the society got split up into, classes 
eae and the private. ownership of the means of production became g 
_ the dominant feature of life. As an organ of power it was preced- k 


“ed by the family, the clan, the tribe and the village community 
“that? were based on blood ties, State as an institution is hardly 


2.6, 000° years old ‘and first camesinto | ‘being in the riverine ade 


“zations of the Nile, the Euphrates and ane. ne in the HEDI 
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States ive Kee dad since the ae of Aristotie wla 


a, | benevolent: institution whose. ‘sole. object is to work for’ hay 
"welfare of its subjects, to protect the weak against the strong, : 
oto administer justice and maintain law and order : so that people : 
“should. live peacefully and pursue their profession without. fear. 
aa E went SO far as to call the State. “the Divine Idea as it 
7 exists’ on earth’? ( The Philosophy of o New York 1256; 


“P. N P 


ag 
we 
vs : 

d 4 


oe aes “Every. state: ‘is an associ: ation ar persons formed with a view to some aoa i 
Zot purpose — clearly then! as ali associations aim at some good, that one which is - 

Sy 70. supreme and embraces all others will have also as it aim the Supreme, That is the 
fia, SA ee -assnciation which aa the State. oS -> = (Aristotlo; Politics, Book l E iii ae | : 
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te ‘was: Frederiek. ed (1820-9 93) ‘who. ay Suhi to 
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Pa light ‘the. real, character of State,. According to him “the: lata a4 
is by no. means a power. forced on society from ‘without. | 


Rather it is a product of society at a certain stage of ala 
: ment; it is ‘the admission. that the society’ has become entangled 


jin an insoluble’ contradiction’ within itself, that it has split: into J pe 


-irreconcilable antagonisms which it is powerless to dispel. But i in 


order that these. antagonisms, classes with conflicting economic. 
` interests, might. not consume themselves and society into fruit- - 


less struggle, it became necessary to have a power ‘seemingly’. 


n standing above society that would. alleviate. the. conflict and .- 
` keep it within the bounds of “order”, and this power, arisen out’. 
of society, but placing itself above it and alienating itself more - 


and more from it, is the State”. ( Origin of the F. ‘amily, Private 


“es Property and State. Selected Works. Vol m. ‘Moscow,’ 1970 Ed, 
ps 326-27) = : 


“In the bacina States T were ‘theocratic city: 
States, Since the social; economic and religious life of the: terri- 
tory revolved round the main temple, the State belonged to the . 


3 god who. was | worshipped there, (Gordon Childe: Man Makes. 
a Himself, London 1956 p.153). For instance, the city! State of | 
. Upper Egypt (capital, Thebes) belonged to ‘god Amun-Ra and: of 


the Lower Egypt (capital, Memphis near Cairo) to god ‘Horus. ` 


n Simiiarly, the city State of. Eridu; in Lower Iraq, belonged. to: ; o 
| Enki, god of the sweet water, Erech to Anu, the supreme god on 


othe: Sumerian. people, . Nippar to Enlil, the god’ of wind, Ur to 
Inanna, the moon goddess and. Babylon to Shamsh, the: sun god. i 


But oes could not. administer thei property. Panai. 


Ke This duty was performed by High Priests on their behalf: They ~~ 

o would be the vicegerents serving as the spiritual and temporal. 

yi a “representatives of their Lord. They were designated as Poua : 
eee L meant Priest-king i in the Sumerian language.’ Re Fee 


he the city. States erew in | power and wealth through “he a 
_ accumulation of vast t amount of offerings P the temple as s-well E 


Pe 
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“ 


as of sericultural ~ industrial ma ‘the a role Se ithe: 
| Prestking became: cumbersome, Moreover, the gods of. the, city. |. | 
n States. were. not, very peace-loving. ‘deities, Wars: would: flare’ up ae, 
_ frequently and’ armies of g gods would i invade each other’ S territory 
“to extend their frontiers, to control their canal: systems and bring Be 
‘as many. ‘slaves as possible to work in their fields and workshops. ees 
: Since Priest-kings were not supposed to lead their forces i into the >> 
; ~ battle. field, the command. of the. army and the. civil ‘adminis | 
“tration of the State during wars was entrusted to some ou tstand- S 
“ing warrior who was called Lugal. This ‘delegation of temporal 


spower; ‘to: ‘the ‘Lugal- was at first. temporary (called Banda). and 


“power, reverted to the Priest-king after. the emergency Was Over. > 
¿ But. army “commanders - soon started- enjoying their authority, ee 
They, would: extend the ‘period of emergency’ and finally usurp | 
political power of. the State permanently. We have some very . 


- bitter experience ¢ of this process.” 


“the process ‘of séparation of temporal fron spiritual oe 


-in ‘the’ State: had begun: States, however, remained theocratic 


-in substance. ‘Rulers claimed. divine descent or proclaimed to be” i 
~ god’ S. ‘appointees, having received: the mandate ‘from heaven’ to 
: rùn the: State, For instance, the. first King of Erech; -Mese Kiag E 


aa , was the'son of g god Anu., He was both`Lugal and Patesi. 


King: Ati Haegal (2120-2114 BC) Was Gasher’s descendent, 


“hence the son of the son ne: god, 


> “the Egyptian: émperors raised . their Pe even beia and 7 
a called themselves god. ‘on earth’ (Roman. emperors like Julius | -- 


“Caesar, Caesar, Augustus, Ciaudius were also’ made gods after 


_ their dè: ath. ) Their most frequent title was the“ ‘good god", They , 7 
were: personally- called ‘The Great | ‘House’ = in ‘Egyptian Pero, k 

‘the: ‘Hebrew’ Pharaoh and. Arabic’ Phir-aun. When ‘the =. . 
> Pharaoh died, he was received in ‘the circle of g gods, ( T. H. Breast- e 


hence 


ved: A History of Egypt, London sais 74) 


vt 


“The. Beanie of w. Chika T a: were ao fea to E 
“believe. ‘in. 1 the, divinity of their rulers. Thus, according o y Manu, To 
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sae, : the legendary laivegiver 0 of ancient India: “The Lord Grid the 

ae Rajpati in order to protect every living being. He is the amalgam 

_ > of Indra,. Vayu (wind), Surya. (sun), “Agini, Varuna, ‘Chandrama ` 

| (moon), Kuler (wealth) and Yama (death), He:is god Mahadev. 

in, the form of man, Beware! no one shall disobey the: Raja’s’ 7 
orders, ‘whether they réfer to reward OT. punishment | or a 

a sure”. . (Man's Sirti Ed, G: Buhler; Oxford, 1886, P: p26) 


2 
y 


‘It: seems “that. Alghazzali was not. very original when he com: 


£ ar the. Muslini- people “to. obey. the’ Sultans and not to 
quarrel: with them; or hate. them. 4 (Nasihutal Mulook,: p: 44, 
ce 1964). po Ad ee ce me, Se ae 


t 


The. Chee. ‘emperors | WETE, called oe ieri-tse”” “the s son of 


i heaven and the representative of god on earth. Their order was. 
| “considered the order of god. If, however, the king. Was: defeated | 
-in war ot-any hostile power overthrew him, or there’was a” 
-~ ‘severe drought, it was believed that god had withdrawn his pio- i 
>; tection from him, (Henrich Zimmler, re le India; P: 3 
Pd York, 1963), : i , Kr 


| ` The emperor of Japan,” now: cane a. ‘figurehead, was: ‘con: es 
ee t didered ee | tih 1945 when the Japanese. were defeated: in. 
n World War I. fa eau ee, AS Pra ee 


Yee ` 
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7 In ancient “hecca, e origin was claimed. for awe 
too.: For’ instance, Menes,. the first: Pharaoh, claimed. that- his : 
Jaws: were presented to him by ‘the moon ‘god Thoth, thereby `: 
f ‘implying that any. violation ‘of ‘these. sacred: laws would be an a 
AA heinous sin against. “gods,. Similarly, Emperor Hamurabbi (21 23. g 
a: 2081 BC) of: Babylon; who gave the first written Constitution ` 
+, tothe world; claimed that; “when: Anu and (gods of. Uruk: and” 
<- Nippar) gave me: the. lands: of. ‘Sumer and. Akkad. to’ rule. and.” 
7 » entrusted ‘this Sceptre -to me, T dug this: canal. 3 ( Cambridge ” 
`, 7 Ancient History, 
a that he: enforced was 5 also, ‘bestowed on him by: the s sun-g god, 


“Vol I p. 489, N. Y 1924), The Constitution.” 
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~-Shamsh. The beautiful: cylinder. o on: one this Constitution was | 


~ inscribed is preserved | in the Louvre Museum. in. Paris. As if to. 


; prove. the. authenticity of the: divine document, on the top of the: r Lg 
~eylinder i is drawn the picture of the sun-god, who i is majestically: a 


; sitting on a ‘throne. and ‘ceremoniously presenting the esas to 
-ithe emperor: who i is Seneing before une 


a 
$ 


- Minos, the aana) Cetin: monui who called himself. 


“the son of Zeus, claimed that he was presented the Table of Law © 


“on mount Dicta. The Greeks thought that Dionysus, the god of 


. Law, sent the law on two tablets, Prophet Moses is also said to : 
» have: received the Laws from God Yahwa, on mount Sinai. The 


~ Tranians believed that Prophet Zoroaster ascended the mountain 
“and appealed ‘to. Ahur Mazda. “Then there was thunder and 
-lightning and God descended on the mountain and handed over 


-the Laws to. him, ‘Solon. of Sparta claimed to a haves got. the Lae : 


“from the Oracle at Delphi. 


T Bronze i Greeks alsó: considered the Law as sacred cus- S = 
“tom divinely sanctioned, and: revealed, ‘Themis’ meant to them, : 
both’ a. Boddess and customs, Lai i in their society, was oe of 


_ theology: 


“In Romie, ‘before the. Sth century B C, priests iho ide 


7 a to the, patrician class were the sole custodians of records of. 


various ` “legal” statutes and interpreted them as they desired. 


! These’ records, were a ‘highly guarded. secret and no one, besides a 
a “the. priests, was allowed. even to see them.’ These statutes were — 
<: prepared ` by, the priests, and it, were they who declared what 


: ` Was right and. what was wrong; according to their religion. Only 


o2 the priests. knew- thé. formula without which hardly -anything as 
| -could be done. They. Were. the. jurists 'and consultants i in. the law. 3 


> n- Durant: caesar and ORE 7 27,3 J, ‘New York SL ane 


i | pe 





Len Kiom were also: sacred: as. they’ too descended" from cae: 
ne heaven. A any interesting historical account of the descent f a 


at 


a font Roin has: been ee i auring. excavations in” no ae 
lower. Iraq. It ‘is ‘inscribed on clay. tablets and. is. called, the ‘List | 
~ of: Kings’. ‘According to this ‘List’, which King Atu -Haegal got a 
"prepared, “the first kingdom that: descended from heaven was. 
of Eridu (oldest Sumerian habitation)”. ‘This. kingdom. lasted 


oe te . a i 
ers 5 ae 
2 s 2 


“for 64, 800 years}. “But only two. “monarchs ruled. over Eridu ee 


throughout, this long period,” ' Then for some unknown reasons, `` 
the. kingdom was ‘transferred: to Bed Tabra, then to- Larak and. ne 


< Sippar and ee to » Shanupak, “then: the Great Floods came”, 


> After ihe Floods, ““Kingship v was again sent from henen” 


“but this. time to Kish where “23 monarchs ruled for 24 ,000 a 
years”, a. comparatively modest claim. “Then the weapons hit: 


_ Kish and kingship was bestowed on Eananna,’ : the main. temple: 


at t Erech where king Atu’ s TOTLANI tuled. - ET ee ane 


ie ame 


` By. the eae moree were founded in Ta ‘their mue 0 
iia become : less presumptuous. in their claims and restricted «> 


` themselves to paying homage to god Ahur Mazda’s benevolence. ee i 
For instance, Emperor Darius I ( (521-455 B. C,) called himself = 


_ simply the appointee of- Ahur Mazda. “A greàt god is- Ahur- 


Mazda, who made Darius king, one king of many, one lord ‘of . = 
many,” reads one of his royal proclamations. Another inscription |"; 
engraved on a rock (Naqshe Rustam) says, “Ahur Mazdaiis ao i 
Breat god. .... He itis who has granted-dominion to'king Darius °- 
-over this- wide territory that includes. many nations, ia (R; „Grish | = 
man; Iran, PP 153, 155; ; Pengiun Pa : i 


Ke 
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aiies stories regarding the dine origin al kings, j inedam: ia 
a their laws. may | seem fantastic to us today, they were no.” | 
-doubt manufactured by priests. and royal scribes s to serve the. - 
ideological: requirements of the State. But these explanations of cen 
political institutions were, after all, ‘not. very. different. ‘from H) 
people’ S under standing. of natural phenomena,. It. was ‘their daily ~ ce 
“experience, that objects: and occurrences that affected their life 
and property. Mostly emanated from, heaven: ‘the most | benevo: > 5 


the: sky, Rains, that rejuvenated the earth, too, came down’ from: 
“above; It was, „therefore, quite ‘natural’ for them to think that 
= crowns, kingdoms and laws also. descended from heaven. The? c, 
*s Divine Right. of. Kings, that became the reigning political. philo- = 
= osophy- in. ‘the ‘Middle Ages, is still invoked: by Muslim rulers, © , 
General Ziaul Haq recently claimed in his speech at Quetta: that ‘ee 
= he had been sent by God to Islamise the Pakistani society. S 


~ 
3 


lent To “their i main’ source. of, light a. eat, showered his.” : l 
a from heaven. The moon and: stars also’ shone high up A 4 4 


yis 


Rulers’ in the days of: theocracy. used. to ‘perform their oi. ea 
glows duties. punctually. They would regularly visit the temple 
Dts pay homage to their god, participate in. religious ceremonies | 
oand. festivals, oblige: the priests. with | precious gifts. and allocate: Pe 
ci large: ‘endowments of | land to. their establishments. Yet: they 0 
: “never” ‘allowed the: priestly class to interfere in affairs of ‘the : i 

` State. On. the contrary, priests were duty. bound to interpret the —— 

oo laws” of god to suit the personai idiosyncrasies of monarchs and -> 
. expediencies: of the State: And woe to the swelled-headed priest. 

“who dared to defy ‘the: king’ S command, This pattern of relation-. . 
‘ship. between. ‘the. State and the ‘custodians of religion remained fe 

an. accepted: norm. all over. the world till the end of feudalism, ~ = 
The’ pagan. Roman Emperors - and their. Christian counterparts. ME 
peat Byzantium, ‘the. Umayyads and the Abbassides, ' the: Pathans — 
r l : and the a all sept the priestly class ae dota to them. er 


* € 


= “Theactatic MoE showed. scant: respect for the » divinity T 
o of other States and their rulers. They would attack them, demo- ` i 
«shi the cities. of gods. and their temples ‘and rob their treasuries °°. - 
a without. any. moral compunction. Members of” the royal family | ae ae 
ae and nobles of the royal. court, too, did not attach any importance” Te 
„to` the much trumpeted. divine pretensions of their own kings.: =, 
£ They: would constantly intrigue’ ae them and: dethrone, or . a 
ae ara them whenever occasion demanded. , ONL ary ak oe ‘ a A 


A > 


EEE js: also doubtful whether: people wholelicartedly. scept ae = $ 
the: divine origin theories. Mito is ele wit incidents. of... 
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< mass aE and mee oie hat: prove. that. they v were, “after 
all, not as credulous ` ‘as the priestly- class thought them to. be... 


a Thus, it’ is reported. that. as early as the 18th century B.C. a large oe 
revolt of. slaves, peasants and artisans. broke out,in Egypt. “The ~ 


Pharaoh. was obliged to abdicate - and the rich, landowners were: 
-driven from their. palaces. Mummies of. former kings were looted. 
and cast out of their tombs and pyramids.. The royal ; granarics © 
and treasure-houses: and. the temples were ‘captured and stores 
of food and ‘valuables distributed. among the people. All tax and- 


tribute documents ` were destroyed. As is written: in, one. of the. 


ancient Egyptian chronicles, | ‘the. earth whirled round. ike a 
ty potter’ S wheel.” (A short history of the world, Ed A, Z. . Manired, 
ye p 21, Moscow, 1974), ar ae 


“People anffered: finder ‘the: double. yoke of ada ie 


a ay and’ priestly orthodoxy.. Bound to the. chariot of super. 
_. Stitions, beliefs and costly rituals and ceremonies, they had. no: 


` escape, From’ birth to death, every step in their life was. ‘con: 
-trolled by priests, Even their agricultural activities like ploughing, ` 


sowing and harvesting required the. blessings of the priest. who ~ °- 
Was paid. for- them. The priest stuck to their life like leeches andi H 
i would never leave them to think freely for themselves or act. as a 4 
they willed, Objective conditions, too, were not favourable. for. l 


-< the exercise of free will; F loods, drought, storms and earthquakes, ` 


and epidemics ‘like cholera, ‘plague, and smalipox: were pheno-” 


` mena that were beyond their comprehension. and control, They / 


_ were not free even. to choose their profession o or r abode and had, $ 


i to abide: by official directions, | ae en Re ea 


=a 


“Under the circumstances, Peo ER easy ‘prey. rs the ` ou 
| doctrines of” predestination, “taqdeer (fate) and karma.. -They 
found. solace in” religion that told them: that: this. world wasia. 
- temporary; halting place, not. worth. much consideration, They 
Pear therefore, prepare, forthe next: world which. would be» 


“their permanent. residence : and“ where ; they ` shall ‘be. amply i 


ao “rewarded for. their ‘sufferings. “Verily the. Kingdom of, Heaven’ 
T belongs: to-the poor,” Let the rich enjoy here, ‘as a most horrible 
ee future é awaits them i in thet next world. oe eee 
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"SECULARISM IN THE. EAST 
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“Tran and India inthe 18th century were not the’ product. of any. 


$ indigenous economic development but happened to. be a res - 


deen 


Moder secul ar Eee that EE in “Turkey, Eeyt, : 


“ponse to the. challenges of Western infiltrations. The impact was 


felt first in Turkey and there; too, after- -military reverses, when it. — 


p “became apparent that her traditional. military set-up was no : 
ven match for the new Weapons and techniques of. her adversaries 


Sey, 


While Western. ‘Europe. was breaking her feudal R PRI i. 
sody expanding her trade and industry the Ottoman Empire, a 
that stretched | ‘from Hungary to Yemen. in the South and from 
© the: ‘Persian Gulf to Algeria. in the. West, was still living in, the 


s < Middle” Ages. The despotic rules of. Sultans, who had become 


“puppets in. the hands of their own Janissaries, the hold of army E 
<: commanders. over “civil administration. and the ruthless exploi -> 


` tation of the peasantry by. the nobility: and the landlords had 


“almost paralysed the State. Another factor that had considerably , 

“ Weakened, the Empire was the frequent. revolts of Muslim ‘and ` k 

~ non-Musli im nationalities. The Arabs of Iraq, the Hejaz, Palestine, ee 
Syria’ and’ Egypt, the Berbers of North Africa, ‘the Hungarians, 7 
Romanians and Armenians all. H À 
5 “resented their subjugation. ‘When: revolts, broke out. the army was ` l 
o sent to, iteach | a ‘lesson to the > insúrgents, : This further increased ae 


\ Serbians, Greeks; Bulgarians, 
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arbiter, in politics.’ H (Halide Edib: niet, of E East and West ine 


l Turkey, P 39; New r Delhi. na 


z ‘A 


o 


the people and the ruling class and who were in a: position to 


put pressure - on. authorities to. introduce reforms, had them-: 


selves. become an integral. part of the Establishment. The Shai- 
khul. Islam, enjoyed. equal power. with the Grand Vizier. He held » 
the. key posts of the ‘Minister of Education and: -of Law: and ` 
J ustice; He. was also. in charge of the administration of mosques © 
and religious endowments (Auqaf), All madrasas (schools) were | 
run by his. ministry. No, Jaw: could be enforced without his 
approval as he. was the custodian: of the Shariat. All law courts”. 


ns ACF Muslims were presided over. by n who were appo byi: 


the  Shaikhul Is] lam, 


Be HOG «5 


Tu % 


‘Discussing the | power ‘of. the iene ‘Halide Edib s says ie 
“by their. F atwa the. Ulema could depose the Sultan. But for this- 
very. reason they. were. forced to cooperate with the army: and“ 
meddle in politics all the time, They were no longer, a neutral. 
judicial and religious body and religion became a pawn i in, the- 


mene ane Hee) | ea ee ee: 


Í 


universities ‘in Italy,” Fr rance; Britain ` ‘and Holland had started 
teaching modern Sciences: and humanities more than a: century 


earlier, ‘the Ulema remained totally: impervious to these new. 
| developments. They even prohibited the use of printing presses, | 


Commenting. on this ` Ses > State of aitalls, aar Edib.. | 
Temarks: ss E oe ea 


a 
re , 


i created a new learning and science, the ‘effects of which- 
were :to change. the. face of the world, the Islamic Religious . 


Body: failed ak badly. in its ‘educational function, “The - 


£ the power of ‘the amy ‘With: the ul that ‘it Beanie tie sole - 


Lt 


The ‘Uleria, “who. wielded. immense ‘influence | both: among | 


i - 


“The Ulema failed as ‘custodians of education. also. While a 


pa “When the West oor. the ‘chains F on. a 
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eien ‘called ‘the ‘Ashabe Qalany’ 
oo slowly emerged in Turkey during the- reign of Sultan Ahmed 
es AT (1707- 30).. ‘This group was convinced that the Empire. could 
RY be saved from disintegration only by adopting Western know- 
Ci edge and technique. It was supported by Ibrahim Pasha, the 
, ~~ Grand Vizier and son-in-law of the Sul tan. He appointed a com- 
- to translate scientific. books, especially on geogra- l 
J «phy, me dicine and. physics in Turkish: In 1720, the Sultan sent 
a : Mohammad Faizi Chalipi. as Ambassador to Paris ‘with instruc- 
e tions to study carefully France's 
“her cultural institutions and submit a’ detailed report to the Sub- 
ee Jime’ Porte. with his recommendations. Chalipi accordingly wrote 
” a book in which he. praised the technical institutions, the organi- 
Ta sation of military scipo and ] hospitals of France. ae. 


So mittee: of 15 


oe Mutafarriqa, 
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i “Tema eer it. for granted that honan knowledge had’ not 


Rabe. fag oe 
+ a 


p “grown 1} bey ond what it was in the: thirteenth century and this 

E Es attitude of mind persisted i in their ‘educational system down 
‘to the middle of the last tcentury™. ae P 40) 

: In. spite oF ice Poma a new class: of ETE 

(People of the Pen), 


r “But the. man ‘who re ally introduced the idea öf n and. 2 
ey progress. and modern scientific thinking, in Turkey was [brahim 
a hungarian. convert. to Islam. He. knew French, Sj 


Italian; German, Latin, and Tur kish. He Was a. friend of Chalipr s 


ae son, ‘Saced Mohammad, who. had lived in Paris and was greatly | 

ae impressed by French Englighteners, He got permission to estab- -` 
adisi a printing press in Istanbul. from the Grand Vizier but the. 
~ Shaikhul Islam, issued a Fatwa (edict) pro hibiting the printing. 
E of the: Quran; the commentaries on the Quran, ‘the Hadith, . 
ae ‘Kalam and Fiqah books! Mutafarriqa wrote a-book called ‘Usulul a 


me Hekam Fi Nizamul Umam (The principles of government and. the 


aan t` 


system of nations). It was, perhaps, the tirst pone d aes in the | 
„entire Muslim world. A sa ge oe Mis ee y 


1: . ee oe : à k x 


“In this book, Mutaartiqa analyses ihe eae of Turkey’ Sth. 
He explains the three ‘forms of RT 


“defeats and “West's progres 
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owledge among the Turks y was to convert them to Chr istianity! 


| Jointly. Tevolted. against Sultan 


: Sttungled + to > death, 
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-government — moni Shee R F 
m “aristocra oo 

cy and devin x 6 ee 

erde ; sOve i ocrac On . ae 
by. Ni Z mo = beloiias. = the” people”, “he ney a dine a 

| azi Berkes ae eRe udted -. > 
a Moiitivat a ot of: Sectilarism in Turkey. ae 
= i 4) Per laps, it w e 
| Muslim sch as for the first time tha ee, 
again r fer Pa ee examined this subject ii in det tail, He agai = | 
efers. > de : ' again ae 

is strongl to the democratic. ‘System of Britain, and Holla on oe 
ngly opposed to the interfe and,He. 


; rence of 
and 1 criticizes the obsolete mili O in State a 
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“Showing hi : ie Hens 
: is marked. inclin 

atio 
of Ë State; he wrote: | on towards the: secular erm, 


. / 


een tees kin 
Į ent, ie Christian + nations. are: ‘aot t ruled in 1 their 


f ih divine prescriptions: (Ehkame Hahia),. that is. com- ' 
... Mands and prohibitions comins from. God, and: havin 
Shariàt. to settle their: cenflicts, their. orders are c i n 
T; based on HINS and. rules invented by Reason”, bia rane o 


wi tat also. wrote books on. geography, physics ae. 
ary tactics, He, for the first: ti 

ime in Turkey, di > 
ni ‘Yy, € iscussed the- 
eae ic theory of Copernicus, Deseartian theory of vortices. 
í ralileo`s rejection of Aristotelian physics. His book, called 


on me of the old and the new life (Majtidoae Hay ate en . 
al een H ai bec came very popular in o Bie 


But the Pe ee cour ee 
ton. a he conservative Wiens strongly resented the dissomine eae 
‘on scien todern ideas. They denounced the publication of books) |i 

c ; : > ov BE: 
ceas, in their view, the object of introducing Western +) +... i 


Meanwhile, Sultan Ahmed . intro 
the army’ that were not in the 
two pillars of the. Ottoman 5 


duced. certain hens in’ | 
interest. of, the J janissaries, Thus the f 

tate ~ the army. and, ‘the Ulema =o > 
Ahmed and he was: deposed. The” 
and, Admiral Mustafa Pasha were, Br 
Muhammad Faizi ae and 1 Saced Mohani- ans 


Grand Vizier, ; Ibrahim: Pasha, 
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Ta, were exited to Epe T Ibrahim Mutafarages s ress ¥ was i as 


~ closed. The pet Age € Ahde Lale) c came to an end. 


pie 


: AS A to. Turkish ‘historians: Sameer in their 
oe 7 Cua began in the reign of Sultan Salim Hi (1789-1807). He 


~ ascended the. throne when Europe was caught in the throes of 


h ee < worldshaking events. that changed the future. of humanity. The 


-Sultan himself was a ‘great. ‘admirer of the French Revolution 


and watched its development minutely. He made up his mind to a 


Pona the State on modern lines but he was convinced that 
“no Teforms. were possibie in the presence of the old army. There- . 
ee he started to build a parallel army called the “Nizam 
`- Jadeed” (new system). Since schools were under the control -of 
Ulema, whom he did not want to: ‘annoy, he founded: seprarate 
< schools. for. ‘the’ ‘army and the navy. independent of the traditional - 
“schools, He himself used to lecture. at the Engineering: Institute. 


` y i 
oe in’ ‘Istanbul. He. opened. Turkish. embassies in all European coun- 


hies ‘and. encouraged - the elite to -adopt French ‘dress and. 


š 
Fa 


Pv 


“lifestyle But no industries on modern lines were opened nor any” 


agrarian ` ‘reforms introduced. This, no change occurred in the 
nee of production or in ‘the traditional social relations, The old 


ee ies BND e ae 


` administrative system also. remained intact, ‘People -as ‘usual were | 
deprived of share i in the government and no attempt was made to 


iS od teres Tepresenitative institutions i in the country. 


S iamoved” On the other: hand,” innovations made the old army 
and the Ulema hostile. In- -1807, ‘while’ the new army was busy 


ne K : suppressing . revolts in the- Balkans, the old army’ with the support 


‘ c: -of Ulema stormed t the. ace and killed Sult tan, n Salim. 


His cousin, “Mahmud H (1808-1839), ho was jind Hy 


“the: new army, is’ cailed: Peter the Great of Turkey. He proved to 


N “Therefore, reforms that | came , from «pene left the people 


be more farsighted" than his predecessor.’ ‘For 17 years he, marked - 
` time.. He had realised- that- no: reforms could ‘succeed Without 


“the > cooperation of the > people. $ So he! started n mass - contact on. a 7 
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~ big ‘Seale: He mixed with the people, listened tò. thie a es. fe 
and: tried. 10: redress them, Thus, te was popularly ‘called i : ve 
p mud: ‘Aadil’ (Malmud ‘the Just): ‘Once he ey 
oe support he disbanded the old. army that 


was sùre of people’s 


-din the path of reforms.. This: ‘broke. the backbone of. ‘Ulema’s 
percep also, He. Opened - ü separate department, of- Justice, > 
-calle ivane. Ehkame Adlia’, and declared that henceforth alj“ 


Muslims and non- Muslims would be. equal before daw, PF or me : 3 : 


~ is no. dil ference, between my subjects: $ kriow that some | 
“pa to. the. mosque. and | some go to the church, OF synagogue: but“: 


when they’ come. out y are all t the sime", said he; (Halide 


D Edib; nP os tN ieee 
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“He ‘abolished ilies aoe of the Grand Vizier ‘and: Formed ° u an 
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cabinet of ministers (Vakils) who were collectively, called the 2 
| Baabe A Aali- (Sublime:Porte); The. Shaikhul Islam was not a s 
-in the cabinet tand: the Ulema were forbidden. from ; indulging in rigs 
© polities, They were. also deprived of their position: in the aa Pa 
tration: of education: and Judiciary, The managenieat a lee 
` properties. Was also t taken: ‘away from: them., These were the, tn 
ees inaugurating the separation of State from i religion. n 
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’ “Sultan Mahmud also reor, eed the outmoded system of T i : 
e ucation, New schools on Western: ‘models. were opened where” ~ i 


scientific. subjects were taught. in French, -Modern-type military 


K = pn colleges were also’: founded. and teachers. brought: 
tom. Vienna: When the. Ulema ‘objected to. the. dissection, of à 


dead bodies, Wax’ models of human bodies were used for training.” 
n surgery. The Ulema also. opposed. vaccination’ and teaching of. 


heliocentric theory of the univer Se but no one listened to: them zi “i 
| because the social climate had consid erably changed, . eT 
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| The in sent’ ‘150 students för. higher sudie: to Pia e, peed 
‘ina established ` a translation’ bureau called | “Tarjumae. Ea 

| under Syed Usman Saeb ‘and Mustafa: ‘Behjet. He also introduced“ 
í the. use. of steam. boats’: and in order to ane fear of oe °-people 
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1 | “Taqveema. Waqia’ also came. out. during his reign i in “1831 under 
‘the ut saor ship or Mustafa Sar rahe ot 


realising that the traditional: Ottoman. 
/ institutions. had outlived- their utility and should be. replaced | 
by, secular institutions. | : ai 
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“The ca atmosphere in the arapo: was fast changing. 
Wal travelled intellectuals, like Mustafa Sami and Sadiq Rifaat, 
> were campaigning in favour i ne n a pie — 


“textiles, glass, watch-making and wireless telegraph”. 
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~“stitutional government: in Turkey: “Governments are for. the 


welfare of’ ‘the: ‘citizens and not, vitizens. lor the sake of govern- — 


` ment. It is because ofthis ibat: governments ‘(inthe West)’ are 


“to. law”, 


the. basic. ideas of Tanzimat bel fore its torn promulgation by 
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“Mahmud, ‘was an enlightened monarch. . With’ him) began the 


2 famous. Tanzimat Era that’ Tasted till’ 1876, Soon after ‘accession a 
es wrote a.charter-with his own pen on November 3, 1839, and. 
Bee “issued it without the sanction of Shaikhul islan, In this ch arter, 
ae ` called. the Gulshane ‘Khatte Humay uni (Garden of the’ Sovereign’ So 
a ; against. ahe charter, 
= a a. Majlise Shura (C onsultative Assembiy) í for legislative i 
p and promised to: abide by: the majority: decisions, o 
othe Mails. ca i e 


pledged never to, issue any” decree 
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Meanwhile, 
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of European Powers and 
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the-home industriċs;, Trade and 
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e Ollaan a became a kind of E uropean: colony, 


| stern countries 
Ni with cheap ` 
-= material: and. offered them a vast: marke fais 
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-trial products. E uropean. 
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“During the Criinean War ( 


fe is. interesting. T hote the 
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o Was that of Kal Marx. The 
_ the New York D 
ten n ‘Question’, 


e oliy machinations on the 
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t's imper ialist designs on Turkey ` 
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Denouncing: E uropean: Pow 
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under. the most humiliating con 
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be administered and 
_. The Western - 


money) dire 


the sum allegedly loaned to her to” 
dispense by ‘the. English. Commissioners. . 


© Powers. have, taken poss 
~ Affairs ` in Constantinople ‘and not just. the Ministry of 


< -Foreign | -Affairs ‘but the: Ministry of Home Affairs hook s 
<. Turkey’ has ceased- to exercise authority over ha Turkish 
<The Western Powers are naw trying. to seize the nee 
+ finances: For the firsttime the Ottoman Empire is F n 
u ting’ public debts without receiving ioan. It finds itself in 


“advance: ona mortgage but also binds himself to’ os | 
Jito his creditor the ‘administration of the sum advanced. he 
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‘The nost. signif icant aspect of F the Tanzimat périod v was the p 


amig awareness, ‘among | at least a section. of, the. a 
` middle. class, to protect Turkey. from imperialist. domination ee 
= to, struggle for the establishment of. a “constitutional monarchy 


ae Lee the ‘country. The Tanzimat period also coincided with great E 
ear ne upheavals all over the world. Armed. ‘struggle ee ai | 
: ‘dom, in Hungary and ‘Czechoslovakia, risings in Vienna, : a i 
Berlin, Milan and Venice, the Chartist Movement in. Englan w ; y 
1857. revolt i in. India: the Tai ane — and the oa ar 
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a A „eternal. “Eastern Question”. 
TR Works, Vol 12 ~P- 3. Moscow. an 
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ession of the Ministry of Foreign o 
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“in ‘Chita, the Civil War. tor. the ‘empaneipation of ‘Negroes | in. 
the USA, -Revolutions i in France, Italy and: Germany, the division 
of Africa among colonial Powers and the Franco — German. war: 
_ of 1870 i in which France was. defeated and Napoleon U1 became. 
a prisoner of war, and. finally the rise and fall of the Paris Come 


mune were > world. ‘shaking events that es their mark on Turkey 
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Resentment against the deplorable state of affairs i in i Turkey ” 


‘was first felt by -a group of patriotic middle class. intelligentsia | 


that consisted of young progressive writers, journalists, civil ser- | = 


vants: ‘and: army ‘officers. They formed a ‘secret. society. by, the- 
. name of Ittefaque. Hamiyat : (Fraternity of self-respecting pat- - 
riots). It was later ‘known. as: the: Pie Ottomans. - Their ; main. 
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| ‘The moving spirit behind this society were writers ad jour. 
_nalists like Ibrahim, Shenasi, Namiq Kamal, Mustafa Fazil Pasha ` 


and Zia Pasha, They aspired for a constitutional form of; govern- ` : 


-ment run. by people’ S representatives. ‘They - were. ‘strongly | 
opposed . to the West’s political and economic. domination’ ‘but 


favoured the adoption of Western civilisation within’ the o . 
, work of Islamic ideals. They résented the interference of Ulema | a 


in State affairs. CA oh paseche, a 


“On the een fronts tey called for de P ofa pure” 


“Turkish - language and the old Turkish- folk literature. Our. 
genuine language and poetry are the ones living among the people. © 
Our natural poetry’ ‘and verse are still alive among the common’ 
` folk”, wrote. Zia ‘Pasha: They. ridiculed | ‘the ‘language of the- 
Ottoman elite. who showed utter ‘contempt: for ordinary. Turk 


and his language and used an‘artificial language that was a hotch- . ors 


“potch of Arabic, Persian and French and which | the common man 
„did not understand. ae ae a 3 i. sos | : 
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"When the existence of = Yme Ottana: sècret society 


“to Pari is and: London. - They continued their struggle for demo- 
eracy there through newspapers like the Hurrivar (freedom) and 
` the Mukhbir (News) that were smuggled into Turkey. 
X filly acquainted with. developments in European politics. Re 
evolutionary: poet: Namiq: Kamal. was m Paris when the workers 
‘rose in revolt in: 1870, :His famous “Qasidae Hurriyat” (Ode to 
Freddi)’ is permeated with- revolutionary sentiments: 
worthy. of the. name: never. tires in the service of man: He must 
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heart and m ind, let fate carp. its tools of oppression and attack 
me, 
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Sultan + Abdul “Ariz (1861-76), wiel had star wi as a ‘liberal 
an allowed the Young Ottomans to, work freely, got so ‘Scare’ L 
“of the. French T ommune. that he begun wholes sale arrests and 
exl ment. of intellectuals, 


Iti Ww as o that Midhat Pasha, an enlightened army general 
ak i driend of ‘the Young Ottomans, took the initiative. He. got 


i 3d v he 


‘ v 


“mulg vated in December 


w 28 


„nine of its members managed : to escape 


They were | 


“Man | 


~ always’ give his hand to ‘the: downtrodden, to the unjustly per- va 
“secuted. The. supporters of tyranny. are. only’ the villainous in: 


| shall. be a cad if l turn my face from the path ors service and E 


Meanwhile, the economie condition 
further deteriorated Interests on loans: were: suspended. Turkey 
- Was on the br ink of bankruptey. n, 


; ‘Sul tan: Abdul ‘Aziz. deposed. m May 1876. and installed Abdul” 
bo Hamid, as Sultan because, asa prince, he had shown. inclinations 
© towards reforms. When. the new Constitution. (Qanune, Asasi), EA 
E “which was: bused. on a bicameral parli iamentary system, was. pro- co 
3 1876, “Sultan Abdul Hamid € 1876-1 909) l 
Bes took oath ¢ on y the Quran, to abide bye it. nee ees 
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drafted the Constitution, 


_ them was liable’ to ihe altace of death, This beg san the Dark x 
gi PRES of despotism in the name or Islam. r 


E tims of Sultan- ‘Abdul Ham td, 


E -' papers, were. subjected. ` to- strict censorship, 
; ` imposed: not “only. to -prevent the’ 
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| But! w i no: iùtention to conc his solemn pede He 
“started gathering round: him: 
-spired | with Prime Minister Rushdi. Pasha and the Shaikhul Islam. 
` Rushdi Pashai was SO much ` against the constitutionalists. that he 

| called ` them “Red y implying that. they were followers of the 
-ideology of Paris. Communards, A campaign. against- the Constitu- 


‘tion began. AC translation of Shahabuddin Ahmed bin Moham- . 


~med’s Arabije book entitled “Kitab Sulookul Mumalik Fj Tadbirul; - 
< Mumalik™ (Book on. 


‘to, oe č Sultan, htc acai the: book: oe that: 


“Nothing bint PEH and denial ol T God ani bë found. 

-© concealed behind- the term democracy under the | ‘guise of 
= the fabricated terms such as tree dom of. speech, The basis © 
a TOF islamic State Is neither penne nor z democracy?’ i he 


~ [t was: :fuether ‘claimed by this champion of aa that: 
“sovereignty. belongs not to the people but ‘to God. ‘and | His - 


P vicegerent, the Sultan Khalifa” (Quoted by Niazi Ber kes, D037). . 
S Other Fatwas foilowed 
: of Islämisation, was ‘enacted in Turkey. exactly” 100 years before. 
A it was repeated in Pakistan in 1977. The Sultan, who had“ taken a 
-oath | on the Quran to. uphold the: Constitution 
7 earlier, suspended it; The parliament was pr orogued. and whole... 
7 ‘sale arrests of ‘democrats started, Midhat Pasha was imprisoned 
. in Taif and’ quietly” murdered in jail’ Nämiq. Kamal, who had | 
-Was A tothe  Acgiani Islands : 
and anyone found“ with at 


and the g great tragi-comedy, in the. name: 


Asi in all totititariany: State Ss civil. ieee were ‘the first vie“ ; 
AIR publications, including nev ws i 


publication -of ‘dangerous’ 


ee thoughts, but also > to “educate” writers to write in the. proper 


anti-democ “atic elements. and con ; 


the Administration of State) \ was presented. . 


a. few weeks _ 
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2 “Abdul: Hamid’s B arn thousands; j T a Offices. In order to. become a favourite. of the Palace and ` 
jou priniced” their career, (aT their. lives, es o oil rn ee, UE Government, one ae to enrol i in: the flocks of the religious, 

est ie Kamal’s works in secret and, propagating his ideas. g | ae order” ©. 259). | 
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Steamer after steamer ` ‘sailed from: Istanbul to ‘Yemen.or to a 
oli, ‘carrying hundreds pfyouhgmen,. often school boys, to the 

a of exile — the nen and Fizan- deserts, 


w. 


a We: in ` Pakistan too hake our. “‘Salaat’ committees fomed at 


) a the order of General Ziaul Haq, the Martial. Law Administrator, 
“two classic: oes Real ee or i M 
' bids P: 160) E a Mere ek a a a , and: Government officers. were instructed. to lead midday (Zohr) . 
E So a a Eee SF ae a 2.7% prayers by: their: staff. So rugs and mats were purchased i in every, | 
Ci: The per a6 ha uted: to suppress progressive- thought a office. : But- corruption, ‘bribery, misappropriation of funds and ` A 
` through “an unparalleled spy system”, People were $o much =: negligence. of- duty increased in the same. proportion in. which — = 


“terrorized that. they. would not dare e their: true: er 


observance of teligious formalities and rituals were insisted upon. ` i 
even ‘before their closest relatives. 


What happened ‘to O Ea Committees and the officerled 
rayers nobod knows: E 
But no reign of terror ‘and oppression can function nih ~ pi nda ‘i ve ; 
“ iäcologieal weapons, Tt was for. this. purpose that Sultan. A ul- 


_- Hamid: exploited Islam. He managed to. ‘collect a number of 
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l ‘Sultan Abdül: Hamid used three, ideological weapons: ‘to 
g maintain: his despotic rule: l 
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-diehard Ulema, especially. non-Turkish, at his, court, qi 2 
ide’ the palace compound an Imperial: Guest. House or i he i | Trad ition alism | 
ins elebrities, he maintained. big mansions. Syed Jamal- eT Anti-moderhism . E TaS oo T 
n Eee i Shaikh J awaid, Syed Fazl, of Hazramut, Shaikh ee 3. ~ Pan-Islamism ie a n a a 7 on. 
nad Cece Makki, Ahmed Faris AL Shidyaq, Amir of — ee ay Ses als eee ee ee Pe 
= Huda of Aleppo who, like ‘Rasputin, Hape E i o “Traditionists were asked. to interpret v verses ‘of the Quran, l i 
i Supe powers, all belonged to his ia hban di, the n sayings: of the: Holy Prophet (Hadith) and writings of the medie- `: 
\ also financially. supported | and encouraged the Naqs a ee a val jurists:.to justify the: prerogatives’ and absolutism - of. the ` 
_ Rifaee` ‘and ‘Tejani Orders. And ‘the police were m P - ©. Sultan and -pròve that disobedience. to “him was d heinous: sin. 
owers to force the pon to observe. the: Shariat, E z j TOE SE Glorification of the achievements of Muslim. heroes and their“ 
eon z a Pe Ce ee, a crusades against the infidels were also highlighted: Halide. Edib.. 


“Commenting. on uie ae ia. Niazi a Moe writes” that this ‘group produced volunies of literature at govern: l 
| ites: “Perhaps i in no other period of Turkish history wast is . OP „ment expense “so: that bookshops. overflowed. with’ them, : but. 
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“imported from abroad.. 

as ae anti-modernism, two different, rather contra 
4 a aa were » adopted. On the one hand, it was 
; ‘claimed. that: all. Western ideas and institutions were opposed to 
i the teachings of Islam: therefore, Muslims should avoid them. 


9 Newspapers’ were instructed not to publish proceedings of Wes- 


: tern parliaments, never to report the activities of political parties 


in. Europe or.of changes in their governments or of demonstra- ` 


: tions- -and, public | meetings. On the other hand, it was claimed 
n ‘that the West owed not only her entiré science and technology 


to the Muslims but she had also borrowed. her constitutional - 
‘ system and democratic principles from Islam. Therefore, Muslims ` 


“had: nothing to learn from the West.. The Muslim: ‘civilization 


7 ‘that was. derived from Quran and Hadith of the Prophet delivered- 
says ‘Arrupa Medeniyetine - 


~ Europe ` ‘fron: ‘medieval ‘barbarism” 
“bir Nazar’ “(Looking at the. Ea iopcat civilization), But they 


“missed: the point that contributions’ to» -Western civilization were _ 
“not made. by the orthodox Ulema but. by enlightened Muslim . 


: philosophers and scientists Whom a traditionists. used, toc call 
n ooe | a 


Natural. scicntists like Copar nicus, Galileo and Darwin were 


Pg ts 


a made special. ‘targets - of attack, Everyone who supported’ their » 
views Was’ ca lled “a heretic: and an atheist. In this connection ° | 
“mention should“ be made of Syed Jamaluddin Afghani’s book. . 


x Beef E E a S 


; “Radde Naturee” (Refutation of the Naturalists) i in Persian. This 


“book. “was: ‘written -by Afghani in India. in 1878 in order to | 
< denounce. ‘Sir’ Syed Ahmed who was called ‘Naturee’ by his — 
' ‘opponents on account of. his scientific outlook. It was translated | 


i 
Bg 


ow as. great, dend fo the ilegal literature that was as clandestinely. ae 


2 into! Arabic ‘in. 1885 but the. title was changed: into ‘Al Radd ila — 


r. Dahriyoon’; (Refutation of the Atheists). In this. book, every 


“variety of thought from. Gieek atomists to Charles Darwin, from 
“Mazdak:-to- Rousseau, ‘every group or movement from Jews to > 
Freemasons, from Ismailis to Mormons, from liberals to socialists a. 
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the angry Syed (Quoted dy Niazi Berkes, 
' Pasha, Namiq. Kamal, Sulaiman Pasha and other rationalists were oe 
| punished by. Sultan Abdul Hamid, the Turkish. translation of the ie 
book contained their condemnation also: “And: these traitors 7 
met their deserved punishment by the justice-entorcing hands”, | 


pF aye 


ae 8 
eo ae aa : 


and communists,’ was ; condemned as ‘Nature’ 


| aoo i 
these wretched naturees - were, traitors to religion and society, + 


deniers of God and. destroyers of law. and morality”, declared | 


Sultan Abdul Hamid used pan- Islamism as a trump card, in’ | 


order to win over ‘the | support of Muslim population’ of the | 
Empire and to neutralise the movements for self-government that: 
Were gaining ground in Syria, Lebanon, Palestine, ‘Albania, Nejd; - 
Iraq and Yemen, He also wanted to create. a favourable pu blic. 


opinion among world Muslims, especially in Egypt and: India, - 


where Muslims were emotionally. attached, to, the Ottoman a 
ocean re ae re ee 


The architect of Sultan’s Dan: Ìslamism v was S Syed Juinidladdin : D 
Afghani. although the idea was initiated by. Wilfred S. Blunt | | 


(1840-1922), a British poet-diplomat who had lived. and widely - 
travelled in Egypt, ‘Syria and Nejd, He had also. close contacts. 
with ‘the Al Azhar Ulema, the Egyptian liberals and the Bedouin - 
chiefs, He considered himself a friend of the ‘Arab: ‘people and. 


thought that the Caliphate properly belonged | to: them; There- 
fore, he called upon the British to sponsor the cause. of ‘Arab. = o 
caliphate as, in. his opinion, the British were the true- friends of Ln 


© the Muslim people! 4 The. Future eu islam, ch. ie 5, London 
É T: EA eC a = foe 


=s ae eee Mak 


ar a 


| anidan Afghani Was ‘the most. dynamic. figure in nthe“ 
Muslim politics į in the 19th century. A great scholar and’a prolific rae 
| Writer, he. had. lived in. India, Egypt, France, Turkey, Russia e 
Britain. He met Blunt in London i in 1883, Biunt arranged a meets; : 
‘ing between, ‘Afghani and, a British Foreign Office representative. ‘. a 
| Afghan í offered his ‘Support t to the British and: was + willing, to Bó 
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p. 262). Since Midhat 


j bi s d } 


“4 z 
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enlightenment in Turkey those days. ` 


a vith a. British: mission ‘to he Mehdi of Sudan ation was: in in revolt. > 
those days. It was - after his proposal: -had ‘been rejected that he | ee 
went first. to Russia and then to ‘Istanbul and. became Ay war m : : 

g v supporter ¢ of Sultan: Abdul Hamid’s S. Pan-Islamism. ; : 


q 
> 4 


ë 
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“But: the Sultan's Pari-Islamisti was just a Smoke sereen to aa 


“ hodawink the. Muslims. While he posed as a. great anti-iinpeñialist; 
-he mortgaged the entire economy ‘of the State to the imperialists.’ 
The. ‘administration of- Ottoman. public’ debt. was handed over to 
` the Anglo-French ‘consortium alongwith. the. supervision of State 


; finances, ‘The. extent of imperialist control, can be imagined from. 7 
“the fact that 9 000 employees were engaged to realise the interest 
“on. loans and. they were all Jews or ‘Christians! Contracts for the . 
© conststion of railway and telegraph) lines and ports and bridges. 


“were. also ‘awarded | to, British, French. and“ German ` firms and. 
“imines. and. banks. were given ‘over to ‘Western f inancial concerns. 


Ba, ‘the’ Sultan also agreed that no. foreign: or indigenous | 


-Chf istian and Jew would’ be prosecuted i in ae kish courts, Turkey 


had literally. become a oo, oA ant o E 


m + + x < $ 1 . 
i - : ; : a) 
re aoe Nee ; 


We. have enh ita Abdul Hamid’ s dad roy: of | 


`. Jelamisation zand ` total subservience- to. imperialists’ interests in 


“detail ‘because. a ‘similar. situation has been created in Pakistan. 
sand, our ‘rulers, too, are- pursuing an identical : dual. policy with | 
? equally disastrous consequences. a a ee 
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“Although resentment. against the. traitorous policies: of 


ae was at the School of Medicine that ihe first revolutionary Ei | 


| 1 organisation was formed’ by. the young doctors, Soon. the move- fe 


ment spread and the young army Officers at Rumeli and students on e 
of the military college at Istanbul formed a secret society in 1889. 4. 


by the-name of “Usmanili Ittehad. wa-Taraqqi” (Union and Pro- ee 


gress), This group 3 was later called ue E e Turks. 


cies 


But it” was after. czarist Russia's Geant in tie war- r against” 
J apan in 1905 and the unsuccessful Russian Revolution that the the 
- Young Turks thought it opportune to act. The Third | “Army 
corps, of which Kemal Ataturk was a junior officer, revolted ; 
in July. 1908. Sultan Abdul Hamid was deposed, the’ 18765 `` 
Constitution was restored and a constitutional monarchy estab, 


lished under the leadership of Young Turks, The entire nation poe 


Co A a i 
j u. 


celebrated the victory with great joy and fervour, oe ee: s “7 


pre here: were. ‘acute differences among the new rulers a 


regarding the future of Turkey. The Traditionists still held l 0. 
important positions in the government. The most influential ’ 
among them was Prince Saeed Halim Pasha who claimed that an © 
Islamic State had no use for democracy ora Constitution made te 
on the Western model. His right hand was that notorious Mustafa : 


Sabri who served as Shaikhul Islam from 1918 to 1923. He. was ` a 
the man who, during the Revolution, issued. the Fatwa of death => 


against Kemal Ataturk and his associates, and when the Revolu- a = 


tion succeeded joined the British, 


The second group consisted of Pan-Turanists who wanted to A 
revive the. Empire on racial basis. They talked of occupying the ` 
border regions of Iran and Russian Turkestan that were inhabited ` 


by the Turks, Their leaders were Anwar. Pasha, Talat Pasha and“. fs 


| | Jamal Pasha. ‘The third. group. represented the nationalists who id 
. believed that Turkey. should: accept the right of self-determina: A oS 
-tion of the Arabs and. reorganize. the State on the basis of Turkish. 7 ae 


nationhood: The. ideologue of. ‘this, group was Zia Gok Alp a z 


oe To RA was S Zia. Gok a who- Lope new. To the, . “eh 


“theory of secular’ State. The leaders of he Turkish ‘Revolution, 


“like Kemal. Ataturk, Ismet: Inonu, Raoof Beg, Dr. Adnan and his. aan 


i 


w 


o = : wife Halide Edib, were very, much influenced by. his writings. 


“Zia Go: ‘Alp. was on at. Dayar Bakr, a ‘small town: in cout 7 
east: Anatolia. In the beginning he wrote poetry. that reflected the. 


“influence of Namiq. Kamal and Teufik. Fitrat and was an amalgam l 
“of. sufism. and: Western humanism. In Istanbul and Salonika he | 


‘associated’ himself’ with ‘the: Party. of: Union and. Progress and 
2 ` became’ ‘a ‘journalist: When the’ Young Turks came to power; Zia 
Gok: Alp realised that a mere politic al change would not solve the, . 
P problems “of ‘Turkey unless’ it was ` ‘followed: ‘by a` social: and. 
: cultural revolution. “We Jave achieved. ‘the: political revolution; 
i “now. we are ‘confronted’ with. yet another task: to prepare for the. 
= a “Social. revolution”, he wrote. in: 1911 ¢ Turkish Nationalism ¢ and - 
‘Western Civilize ation, P. 55, London 1959) . 
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‘totality’ of. those. ‘people who profess the same religion; Millat 
2 “stands: for’ all thosé. who speak the'same: ‘language and share the 
F 5 “same: culture, and’ Daulat: is the geopolitical unit whose inhabi- 
: : “tants: are ‘administered under the same government (Ibid: Millat . 
ee a ‘Vatan,’ p. .77). He does not care’ what these terms connote i in’ 
“Arabic. el is only, concerned with What they mean in Turkish.” 


A, 


a s He” is: ‘prepared to accept all the ‘three ‘ideals provided that 
“lieit? “respective. fields’ of: ‘operation’ were “determined: and de: 
fined?” (p; 76) but the Islamists were ` ‘confusing Ummah- with — 
„Millat“ (Nation) just as ‘the’ Ottomanists’ thought that the’ State 
ee and the nation were’ synonymous. As the: Ummah and Millat are. 
two different things; similarly: Millat and Daulat: are two different - 
| “things Both. the: Ummah .and: the. Daulat may comprise several. 
“Millats;. ‘According: to. him “our age isthe age of nationalism” 
? 72) and: our State: should be formed on 1 the basis of Turkish - 
nationalism’ (Wataniyat), Pere re ae ae “i 
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č Zia Gok NE 5 ial of revolution’ was oa on’ a on 
* concepts: A ‘Ummah - — Islamism, A ‘Millat - 1> Turkish | nationa- . 
olism, a Daulat - — State. In his gpinion: the. Ummah denotes the > 





Explaining ‘the flandaraental rica of his nation-State 
he’ says: ‘tust as physicat bodies have length, width and depth, SO - 


the social consciousness. also has three: dimensions — - Nationality,” oe 


Religion’ ‘and Voas Language is the, best mirror, of. Sa 
consciousness” Q. eae ud, Soe ee 


ee ao 
i { 


E fe = 


| Lia Gok Alp. warns. ; against confusing duiken with civiliza. | 
| tion because, it leads to some very serious mistakes on State level. 


He agrees that there are areas ‘of. corivergence ‘between. culture, 
and civilization. but what. distinguishes one’ from’ the. other is- 
the divergence ‘both iz their. character’ and’.in their’ sphere of 


operation, Cultura in his opinion, is national while civilization... 
is an. internainal phenomenon, “Culture is composed’ of. the a 


integrated: ‘system | ‘of religious,’ moral, legal, . intellectual; : aes- ` 
theti: ‘linguistic; economic ‘and: technological. spheres of the: 


we of a certain nation. Civilization, on the’ other hand, is the sum. oe ey 


total’ of social institutions ‘shared in common with several other: . 
nations that have’ attained- the. same: level: of development.” 


(p: 104): For instance, the’ Western: civilization is: shared *by. all’, 


European’ and’ American’ nations. but within: this civilization. we" 
find distinct. ‘British, French; ‘German:: Italian, ‘Russian. and other - 
national ‘cultures: “Civilizations: ‘is created :by. men’ S conscious: 


sig 


actions and is a tational’ ‘product. Elements: that constitute. cuk 


ture are not created artificially like plants or animals, ay grow 


naturally, tonto For instance e language”. © 105) ane 


4 ; 
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He! ‘passionately: defends: the’ Turkish, pultu practised’ bby” 


: the” common: ‘people but strongly’ criticizes the Ottoman. culture ` 
and civilization, SAY ‘civilization | becomes a “harmonious unity 


only when it is ‘incorporated into. ‘the national culture: Ottoman: . 
civilization was a mixture of institutions botrowed' ‘from. Turkish; 


Persian and Arabic cultures, from’ Islam’ and, from’ Eastern and) 


è nits MS Nhe 


Bat he’ is alona i in” o of: F Western ivilization. Gor. 
Western culture), Appealing -t for itè o by: the. Turkish 


U 


per "people he wrote i in 19233, dis BE ey eee "lization: a Christian civilization, ‘otitis equally i incorrect. to ‘Gall’; i 
T i T e 2 SoA Eastern civilization an Islamic civilization”, (p. 27 1-72): | 
ch z fate “We ine to accept the civilizsition of the West, because if | Tracing the sources of Eastern and Western ne he. ee 
oe. a pa we do not, we shall be enslaved bythe powers, of the West.. comes to the conclusion that. “what is called. Islamic civilization. 4 
eae “To. master the civilization of the West or to be mastered by | is ‘actually. Eastern Roman civilization: Arabs received. logic, :. 
Ce ae the Powers of ‘the West: between these alternatives, we. `’ philosophy, natural ‘sciences. an d mathematics a ‘Byzantine. 


ee must | choose, ‘European | civilization consists of positive 
Bogor e SCIONCES, industrial technique and ‘social organizations. It 
Op a “was: only by means of its civilization that Europe has been 


Rhetoric, prosody, grammar and: syntax: also followed. Byzanti. 
nian models. Medicine was- borrowed from. Hippocrates and: 
Galen, The. Mutakallimeen followed Democritus and Epicurus, - 


PE ac -able to' defeat Muslim nations and has s become master of the the mystics adopted neo-Platonism, ‘also Pythagoras and. ZENG, 
Bea a : word.” i ©. poor i. i e a Ibne Arabi’s Eternal Essences were: nothing. but Plato's S a 
es i | Patterns, Besides, 

rea He warns his. ‘compatilots not to take the language of the metaphysics, ee olitical aa and. 


economics were taken from Aristotle”. ©. 278) 

+ Conétinding the “essay ihe says hiphei “There is oniy 
one road to salvation: To overtake Europeans i in the sciences and“ 
industry as well as in military and judicial iftstitutions, There is ie w oa 

one way- to achieve this aim: adapt ourselves to Western civili : ak 
zation Somplete a 276) Te a a a ee | 


“Wet but’ the science of language, “the science of ethics, the prin- 

3 “ciples: of‘ aesthetics, the science of comparative religion. “Not the 
< -> products’ but the techniques of applied.sciences and technology. ü 

` (p. 268) Unfortunately, the successors of Kemal Ataturk did’ 
“exactly. what Zia Gok Alp had prohibited them to do, Instead of 

Le borrowing from the West its sciences and industrial techniques 

“°° and democratic institutions, they were content with importing 

< Western: products and are living on borrowed money Pa mort- 

gaging their freedoin to American imperialists... T 


} 


an 5 
moat, 


' He strongly T A ‘separation of the State fon religon” 
Writing TA the ‘saption | of Fallon, and ‘States ‘in 1913, he. 





K À n | EEE | | observed: 

ie G A lot. is ieai M abae Islamic civilisation. Zia Gok s l 4 Re 

oe) “ a tible... F j a ee 

: a Alp agrees that “Islam and modern civilization re compati “The sep atati on be tween religion oa 4 State. is A seoul sought 

“4 Islam: is ‘the most modern religion and no way in conflict with by all civilized 

j r y all civilize nations, Not only politics, but even ethics,’ 

< | modern. science’. (P.214), But.he claims that there is.no such faye aaa philosoph have freed th ] 

< -thing as-“Islamic Civilisation”. "Civilisation and religion are two ’ previous dépende a n reed themselves from - ‘their 
’ different things .. ... “Since réligion consists of only sacred insti- k A O tan = Me a rae and have. gradually. won 

i i ` tutions, beliefs and rituals, non-sacred institutions such as scien- ' social life, aaa 7 pai fs e separation of these areas of 
tific, ideas, technological ‘tools, aesthetic standards’ constitute "the c ontrary, relig 5 “hes k. sae a ap p eal to:the heart. On aa 
-a separate system outside of religion. Positive sciences such as effec tively fia it = dens pa v fulfil its function more ~ Hi | 
* mathematics, psychology, and sociology, industrial methods and a unity of the iwo has b det ated its. private. domain, The 
fine. arts are not connected with ‘religion.. Thus, no. civilization 3 een etrimental to religion fo 103 de Oh ares 
“can ‘ever: be called after religion, There is neither’ a Christian nor Dieta the: Si. daa: Panco Of Religion’ ir in f 9 1 5, he. eet 
‘an, Islamic civilization, Just a as s it is incorrect to sak Western « civi- points out that these: functia have oe changed si since. 
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ae me “the. days’ ‘of. primitive societies, “In ‘primitive. societies thiere is. 
only. one, kind of: authority. — religious authority, Only religious. 
"mores (Urf), no political or cultural mores. It follows, eia 


7 “that: ‘primitive: societies . ‘are of. the character: of an. Ummat,”: 
: ‘-gallectivity” united by: religions: mores and: subject 1 w religious . 
i Q: 184)": - ae — fe gs ae Ma aad 


7 AG a “In. “organic. ‘societies call’, ‘three, > teligious, ‘political, and 
- national. _. + institutions exist simultaneously and side by. side,” 3 
are ce primitive. ‘societies religious ‘institutions: perform the 
uneton. of State: and nation because. societies do. not possess 
“political and. cultural organs, only, religious authority.. The result 
vjs: harmful because when extended. to worldly or secular, and- 
S especially to material,; institutions it prevents these. institutions 
- : from adapting. themselves ‘to the experiences of. life, The pre- 
o “dominance: -of ‘religious. mores overall institutions: is not some- 


filing to be desired for organic, societies”, ©. 185) 





z os | “The rejection of theocratyglogically follows on his ee | 
Be f “vations on, religion and State. He argues, mal theocracy re 


+? sre 


Crna syste in which laws. ‘are, made by caliphs and. Sultans who. are 


e s tance of: traditions; claimed to be originally instituted by. God, as 
- “unchangeable laws and. to the belief that these laws can be inter- | 


bretot ow by. spiritual authorities” (p 304) 


e & 6 meg i 
a 


tradition and no other right can restrict and limit’ this right. , 


~ States that: fulfil these ‘conditions’ are democratic, i Gu » they are 


“governed by. the people”, ©. 304-05) . aa eee ein ee 


a Ve Pa 


27 “of our legal structure of all traces of ‘theocracy and clericalism: - ae: 





1 < regarded as. shadows of God on earth, Clericalism refers to accep- 


w “On the other hand, “in, a i inodern State the e tight to 5 legislate 
a anid. to ‘administer. directly belongs to the people: No office, no 


F ; Hè, therefore, suggests a “complete cleansing of all branches 





‘closed. against all: Ijtehad ` 
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Th short: all provisions existing in our ‘laws that A a i t ~ : 


“liberty, equality. and. justice and: all traces of ra and cleri- ne 


calism Should S “completey. eliminated”. e an 


~ 
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Zia Gok Alp clang that j just’ as a EA : 
nomer, Islamic: State- is a. misnomer, . because ` Islam. ‘has - never = A 
recommended. any, ‘particular. form: of: State but. has} given -jt ee | 

followers full freedom to accept’ any. form of State they. o aes 
The concept of: State ilies outside: the purview of. Islam. As: ae a 
proof he-cites: the letters that the Prophet. sent to the rulers of Voy 
Byzantium;: Egypt: and. Ethiopia: in: which ‘he had assured. them : - “4 
that “your, political. organizations and governments’ will remain. a 
as. they: are and. you: will rule, in. your countries as in the past, z 
. The only thing which I want from you is the acceptance of ‘faith a 
_ and prayers of Islam”. 227) | a a ear: | 


t 
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i Referring to: the early: four caliphs’ he argues “that since , a ‘ 
there was no State Organization at that time; these caliphs were’ MEES, 


-invested with political- i or, PEE in n addition t to Ta 


their oriana function”, < a 


4 


iag 
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‘one He thinks that this mixing of: the religious and. State fuse = 2 i 
‘proved | ‘detrimental ` to Islam. “Islam ‘started ‘to lose: itero 
vitality from: the moment: it began to be’ fused with the political ie i 
organization | and began’ to. pe formalized ` as ‘a’ system’ of ice a} 
‘Shariat today is nothi g ee | 
Fiqh. But’ the Fiqh did nòt exist until-one ee a’ half ct : 
after the Hijra, Until that’ ‘time religion and Shariat consisted, of oo 
the Quran and Sunnah”, eD a Roars tg ela cae 
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He believes that by: assuming political powér , the “ally. : on 4 


salts opened ‘the ‘door for Teligious | schism in; the’ Ummah. 


The use of military force against the Yemenis to réalise’ the Z: akat —- i: 
‘money, revolts by the. „Muslims of ‘Iraq and Egypt during caliph a 
Osman’s s` reign’ ‘that led to. his | assassination, the: armed: sd y oe : ool 
7 between’ the on of caliph: Ali and: ‘Hazrat = Widow oF; : i 
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- (early four caliphs) assumed political authority and rulership and, 
< thus, they could not remain aloof from the inevitable conflicts 


of: political : life. As a consequence | of involvement in politics, 


ious schisms arose which divided Islam into Sunnis, Shias 
and | Kharijis, It seems that if they had not assumed political in 
addition to their religious authority, they. would have been able 


. to fulfil the latter function more fully.’ (p.231) Needless to say - 
“that three out of these four ire suf Lado death at the rangs oF | 


- Muslims themselves. 


4 A i + 


T TrA 1913, Po Pasha; Talat Pasha and Jamal 
Pasha: leaders of the Pan-Islamist and Turani groups, suddenly 


captured power and dissolved the National Assembly in which - 


the. majority belonged to the; Nationalist. group. They made a 
“secret pact with Germany and jojrted the first Great War on the 


“side of Central Powers. They were hoping that, after the victory, 


“the Germans would hand over Central Asia, Egypt, Algeria and 
Tunis to. Turkey. When Turkey was defeated, Anwar Pasha and 
his associates fled the country, Istanbul was occupied by British 
forces and the Sultan surrendered to them. Meantime, the Greeks 


` landed. at Smyrna and a wholesale massacre of Muslims began, 
“But: ‘when. the’ Sultan, at the instance of the British, ordered 
Turkish. troops in Anatolia to lay down arms, they revolted under » 


‘the. leadership of Kemal Ataturk, The Sultan announced death 


j i 2 sentence. against-Kemal, Ali Fuad. Pasha, Dr. Adnan Bey and 


“Halide Edib, and the Shaikhul Islam. issued a Fatwa that anybody 
“who killed them’ would. go to paradise, But the nation was with 
< the révolutionaties who fought the war of liberation for two 
years, expelled the Greek. marauders: and forced the British to 


` vacate the Turkish territories, The Sultan: took refuge i in a British 


“warship: and fled to Malta. The Revolution won. a tg ata 
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ihe “Prophet, “and? ‘the: war: een the: fourth’ caliph: tad. Amir Be 
| Muawivye, founder of the ‘Omayyad dynasty, . were clear evi- 
‘dence of acute divisions that appeared among the Muslims, soon 7 
-after ‘the. Prophet's death. “Unfortunately, even those caliphs. i 





i The Nätional Assemb deciated | Turkey to, be: a i Republi a ; 
er “November! 1922.: A Constituent Assembiy was electéd on -j 
“August 2,1923, which approved a new, Constitution i in October 9. 
< 1923. In March 1924, the Assembly abolished the Khilafat. ando oi 
f passed a law separating religion . from’ the State. The post of. go A 
| Shaikhul Islam was abolished, . the department of Religious. raat 
_ Affairs was entrusted to the Prime Minister and all endowments no 
were brought under State control, According to the Constitution; ae 
Fhe Turkish Republic: is‘a nationalistic, democratic, sëcular 
and social State governed by. the rule of law based on human i 


rights and the fundamental tenets set t forth i in the preamble.” oe 


| “Allama Iqbal. was a great admirer ‘of Kemalist. Turkey. He a $ 
‘has paid wari tributes to her revolutionary spirit in his poems. as: . 
| well a as in his Madras Lectures, where he says: cts 
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To her the growing complexities of a mobile and broadening life: 


= are sure to bring new situations suggesting: new points of view, a i 
and necessitating fresh interpretations of: principles which e I 
-only of an academic interest to a people who have | never experi. “ | 

„enced the joy. of spiritual expansion, It is, I think, the English |» : 


thinker Hobbes who makes this: acute observation. that to have l a 


a succession of identical thoughts and feelings. is to have. =e ih 
thoughts and feelings. at all, Such is the lot. of most Muslim ` & | 


countries today. They are mechanically repeating old values; ° 


Whereas the. Turk is on the way to creating new values. ‘He ere 


passed through great experiences which have revealed: his. deeper ` 


~~ self to’ him: In him life has begun to move, change, and. amplify; | 

| giving birth to new. desires, bringing new ‘difficulties and suggest is G $ 
ing new: interpretations”, (Dr. : M. Iqbal:- The Reconstruction | 
, ‘OF Religions mom n Islam, p.. 162 , Lahore, o or 
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“The tutii: is that among. itie Muslim nations of ag. oe 
< Turkey alone has shaken off its dogmatic. slumber, and attained: >; 
to self-consciousness. She ‘alone has claimed. her right of intel as 
lectual freedom; she alone has passed from the ideal. to the real — ae 
a.transition which entails keen intellectual and moral: struggle. i a i 
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“been under’ military rule since’ 1961, Human. rights’ no: longer. 
: "exist and people are ‘deprived of civil liberties, Her. economy ‘is 
fe in. ruins and totally. under. ‘the ‘Americans | who also control her | 
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Ex = The” new ‘Conititution’ pone the’ ‘mnilitary regime’ ‘got 
- ‘enacted in May 1960, has, however, retained: the ‘general: princi- 


. “ples of the State. The following a are some > of its relevant clauses: us 
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ARTICLE e — The Turkish State is is a 1 Republic, 


ae Í, _Characteristies of the Republic: be it, ote 
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~ ARTICLE'3 = The: Turkish. State i is'an , indivisible whole 
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“But Kemal: Ataturk’ s, ‘successors Gave betrayed : ‘this Consti- z 


“tution. Turkey’, is no: mote a social democracy. The country hasi: ^ to. ‘any. one person, “group or class. ‘No: person or: agency shali 1-7 
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pain the: ana of laws. ®t cath a Ce 4 
pendent courts on behalf of the Turkish nation, ae 


i stitution, ae oe : | | oct Aol a e eet ee ad 


i legal: principles. binding -the legislative, executive and judicial | 
organs, and. administrative authorities and. individuals... Pee a i 


ee «ARTICLE 9. The. provision of. the Constitution; ea i 
7 (ae the. form of the State as a republic, shall not be amended ne 
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"The right i to exercise a sovereignty shallin not be ‘delegated’: a i : 


exercise any ‘State authority Pan r- does not derive its open from oo f 
` the Constitution. E r e Paa e a e 
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WR _ Legislative power: i a z iE a a - es 
-ARTICLE 5 = TTH power is yeki in; e: Turkish 
Grand National Assem oa This power shall not be delègated. 


| _ ARTICLE 6 — The executive Faini shall T Aki out 
by the President of the Republic and the Council of Ministers 
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a aa a a a a A a ae A. od “In ihe name. Fae the Frenchi nation: fourided“ on eadli a 
pee a ee ee “a a. F ee CP ee So oe -~ : and liberty; the great. general and leader of the French army y a 
ee ee a Oe A Te appeals to the citizens of Egypt. From time immemorial gi 
ea a ee a eee a ©; the Mameluke beys ruling. your country have insulted the: |: 
o P io ae Oe rr e e N aie sare | I | =- French nation and subjected her merchants to torture. The 4, 

eT dale ae Se fe o Roa U E E © “hour for revenge has arrived! For.many centuries this rabble a. 
Eoo es. ee e ee a We a of slaves: has oppressed | the most beautiful country in the 
ek ae ee a T E -< ` world, But Allah, the- ruler of the heavens, has willed that: 7 
PA oe ee Pe eee mae i Te ee ~ ee A | E ; their reign shall end, O people of Egypt! They will tell you E? 


mS a te es , SECULARISM IN EGYPT cae ne a, © that T come to: destroy your religion; believe them not: ‘4 
o a a ae ee 7, answer that I come to restore your right, to punish: the usur- ood 
: © Egypt, ‘it t ‘present. a most important Atab: State, became E ‘pers, and that I respect, more than the Mamelukes ever did,- et 
ia after the Revolution of July 1952. But the procéss had | Oe God, His P rophet and the Quran. Tell them also that! all men one 
~ begun soon after Napoleon landed at Alexandria in July 1798. are equal before God except for their’ wisdom, talents and 4 
< Although Europe. in those days was seething with the denor : | ae virtues excellencies. But by. what. wisdom, by. what: talents: H. 
y the, French Revolution ,' Napoleon’ 'gaain object was to control | and. vir tues are the Mamelukes distinguished if they, have <>] 
$ = “fully aware, of. Egypt’s strategic importance. visa-a-vis: the Anglo- oe © fand, it belangs to the Mamelukes. If there is a pretty. slave © He 


s Frefich rivalry for hegemony i in the Mediterranean region. oe a @ ; girl, a handsome steed or a good house, they belong to the - i 4 
ze Pe x A Mamelukes. But Allah is gracious, merciful and. just, to thes. 


© Napoleon had also. plans to explore and. exploit the natural pee © ~ people, and with His help the Egyptians are called upon. to . n l 
“resources of the Nile valley, He took with hima contingent of stake | their places, < The most intelligent, educated and eae 

; engineers, geologists, hydrologists;. economists, ‘archaeologists, | Da -o virtuous will rule and the people. will be happy. i S i 
`, historians and: linguists. Like other imperialists, he knew how to — paa & aa e oa 
-use “religion: as an ideological weapon’ to- deceive the people. pa O “In Egypt, there were once great cities, long canals and | 
Theiefore, the day he arrived in Alexandria, he issued a pro- lively” trade, AJl this has been, ruined by the tyranny. and: mae | 
z elamation i in ‘which French revolutionary ideals were mixed with — | i AA net uainss of the Mamelukes. i | i ee SEY 
ere ‘demagogic play ` on the religious sentiments: of the Egyptian Co Oana ae | i a a a d 
people. ‘He even posed. himself to be a ‘devout Muslim whose’ © , SER, “Sheikhs, Cadis and Imams, assure > the people that y we o a 
“sole purpose was to liberate the Muslims from. the Mameluke . — oe are true Moslems. Was it not we who marched on Rome and a 
tyranny. The’ proclamation’ that began “In the name of Allah, ov pis! Crushed" the Pope who urged. the Christians to fight against >| | 
7 the. Gracious | and the Merciful. There is no y God but. Allah and a + the Moslems? Was it. not\we who destroyed the knights of «| 
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a a o Ho fight dain the Moslems? Were. we 6 me 
“always friends of the Ottoman Sultan (may Allah grant his 
wishes) and enemies of. his- enemies? On the contrary, the . 
~.Mamelukes do’ not’ obey. the Sultan. my cer es no 

yi mule but their Da | ae Nae eer : 

en, D aThrios Fay are aey tio: shall be’ wiih us: They ne 
» shall prosper! Happy are they wha’ remain neutral, for they 
“'still have ‘time to join’ us. But woe, triple woe, unto them 

: ; Who take rake arms for the Mamelukes. They shali pish 
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yand, history; They: were warmly received by: ‘the Al-Azhar Ulema. 


Napoleon : also ‘established an” ‘Institute. d’: Egypt at. ‘Cairo. Its i 
“pictures, maps - and books, its ‘scientific collections and demons- Fat 


_ trations impressed. every one who visited the Institute. 
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ee oT the Revolution;, p 66, : Washiigton; 195 ic i 
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g phe. ‘Sheikhs, ‘Utena, Taik and: inane retain their a 

| “fiinetions. In the ‘mosques, prayers will be offered to:Allah — 

47 as’ usual.’ The’ Egyptians’ will- offer a’ thanksgiving for their 

: Kf | deliverance from ‘the’ Mamelukes, exclaiming: ‘Glory to the ` 
Ottoman Sultan! Glory to: the’ French army!'Cuised be the. . 

ure ` Mamelukes; happiness to! the: ‘Egyptian people”: (Quoted — a 
by! A ‘Lutsky?) “Modern: History of me Arab:  Counimen Rack 


While the: AA army wat bis with suppressing the oli 
“the! French’ scholars’ showed genuine interest ‘in’ Egyptian culture 


“Although the’ French had: to ‘withdiaw: within four yéars 
“ay had: ‘already. sown the:first seeds of French: Englightenment Bes 
Vin’ ‘the: fertile. soil of Egypt. This historical’ role ‘of: the: French... 
“Expedition was ‘admitted by Gamal Abdel Nasser who said “the | 
į Expedition came’ “and ‘smashed: the ‘iron’ curtain ‘which , the Mon- ° E 
“pols had’ erected’ arourid: us. New: ideas’ flowed: in’ ‘and new hori- 
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he himself. commanded the army. and the Ulema in Egypt had T 


“never enjoyed the power ‘and privileges of their Turkish. counter- ae f 
parts. He decided to modernize the ‘economy ‘of the country, the see.) P 
‘army, the havy and the administration ‘of. the State, of course, = wee 
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Mameluke : ‘estates. He’ abolished’ the ‘multazims’ ‘and. ordered Snyp 


that: henceforth ‘the Felahéen (cultivators) would pay ‘their dues’ 


‘directly: to the State, thus reducing their burden, Realising that .- et 


cash crops could’ form the basis of a modern economy; he en-) 7 


“ couraged the cultivation of ‘cotton, rice and indigo, ‘He even a 
imported , better varieties of. cottonseeds: and introduced, the.” 
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method of intensive cultivation on irrigated lands, He also got the a 


-canals repaired. and. started. the construction of the barrage on the = : - a 
- Nile,‘the first great modern „work of irrigation, with the assis: `- 
tance of French . engineers, He also. created a modern syste of ALLE 


transport and marketing.. 
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< Mohammad: Ali N his; amy. on ‘the: “pattern: of: 


“Nepblesn s:army. He founded; several military schools and an « 2 - 


academy ` ‘of ‘general - staff. “He got. French. military . regulations’. 


“translated into Arabic. He started importing. modern armaments ` i S di 


ifrom Europe and‘ also: got them manufactured i in: the country, A, 


: modern: navy’ was ‘built and the. dockyards: in. ‘Alexandria were 


„extended. and. modernized: All work was: done: iby; the Egyptians 
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ehna of. ‘workshops, “manufactories; ‘smitheries, sail- ‘canvas ` 
_ Production’ and.’ “other ‘subsidiary: Enterprises, ‘New: ‘factories | 
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i aha of; the French’ and British forces, he immediately a 2 | 
‘realised: the. weaknesses, of. ‘the ‘Egyptian State and society. He? 
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‘sprung. up. in Go ind Rosetta, An iron i: foundry. and iie 


< arsenals were | built. on French Jines. Saltpetre works and gun- 
T powder factories, textile mills and ` sugar factories also came into 
. being. But all- these. enterprises TONEEL to the ole or to the 
+ family 0 of Mohammad Ali, 


He also. opened several professional schools for education 


in n medicine, animal husbandry, engineering, agriculture, polytech- 

nics‘ and. linguistics, Teachers in -these new schools were French 
Sand with. the French came the ideas of Voltaire, Rousseau and 
+ Montesquieu. The students who acquired Western knowledge in 
‘these schools formed the ‘first intelligentsia of modern Egypt. 
‘Mohammad Ali also sent students to France for higher education 
and, when ` they. returned, set*them to translate technical works 


vinto Arabic: for their printing he founded a press, The credit for 


~ bringing out the first newspaper in 1 Arabic also goes to Moham- 
_ mad ogee Se 


-His autocratic mind would “not allow sharing power with 


“any: -representative group but he- appointed separate ministers 


each in. charge of. the administration of Fi inance, Trade, War, 
` Foreign Affairs, Education, -Home Affairs and Public Works. 
He “invited French engineers, teachers, lawyers. and doctors to 
help him to modernise the administration. 


4 


| a significant part’ in his E pii: was played by 
+ the French followers of Saint- Simon, the Utopian socialist, They 
had left France when. the Bourbon counter-revolutionaries were 
brought” to power after the fall of Napoleon in 1815. They 
- worked. as private doctors, engineers and teachers, Gamal Abdel 
$ Nasser, too, acknowledges the services rendered by Mohammad 
Ali.. It was in his ‘days, says ‘Nasser, that ‘‘our contact with 
-Europe and with the. whole world began’ anew. And thus the 


> modern awakening began”. (Philosophy, p 66), ` des 


The: first Egyptian scholar who was. the product of this en- 
-lightened epoch, and. who, tried to explain c certain aspects of 


1 aa 
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Western houihi and PRR in the light: of. ‘the ee o 
islam was, Rati al Tahtawi ( 180 Lie ‘He belonged. to.a well-to- i 


do family of Tahta in Upper Egypt. He was sént to Al- Azhar ats E : 
the age of 16, There he came under. the: influence of Shaikh i 
Hasan al-Attar, a great scholar who used to be a frequent visitor . T 


to Napoleon’s Institute d> Egypt and was quite impr essed. by its : : 
scientific atmosphere, Later on, he got Tahtawi appointed i imam T f 
of a regiment in the new Egyptian army and ‘then: sent him to. 


rto a G 
Ah g "ees 
qe i 
‘ : { 


Paris as imam oL a mission sent ther ` by, Mohammad Ali. 


The five years ‘that Tahtawi Spent’ in 1 Fiance’ from: 1826 to” . > 
1831, was the most formative period of- his. life, He Jearnt. 3° 


French. read books on ancient history, Greek: philosophy. and ` ire 


mythology, geography, arithmetic and logic, besides: the’ life of he 
Napoleon, French poetry ‘and Voltaire, “Condillac; Rousseau, ~ 


Montesquieu and. Saint-Simon. i “The thought. of. French. Enligh- `. oh 


tenment left a permanent mark on him”. (AL ‘Hourani: “Arabic l p 
Thought in the liberal Age, P 69, OUP, 1970) He was present in 


Paris when Revolution again ‘broke out in France ą and King Char aa 


les X had to abdicate and run | away to England. © 


When he retumed home, he“ ‘was appointed Do of the 


Royal School of Aministration as well, as the school of History ~ 3 


and Geography and the school of Languages, In: 1840, he became i 


the chief editor of Al Waqai-al-Mist iyyah. (the official gazette) . | Ay 
and then, the following year, ‘Director of ‘the Department of.) 


Transhirons. When the reactionaty Khediv. Abbas” camé-to the 
throne in 1849, he transferred’ Tahtawi to ‘Sudan | as part of his z 
_ anti-modernist policy. But Khediv. Saeed: brought him back and. aoe 
appointed him Mirali- (Brigadier-General) and; in. 1854, head of a | a 
the Military Academy. In. 1861 he was reappointed Director of S. 


the Department of Translations by Khediv. Ismail and ae l that. . . | | : 


post till his death. 


ere 


Tahtawi lived’ and experienced the. rise and fall: of Egypt - i 
national modernism | under four Tulers, He” Was 5 basically” an 5 2 a 


Pee. 
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i 4 e” re ae as 


“educationist, o never a in va matters direc tly. but; 


` his’ writings influenced. genel rations. of Egyptian youth. He. was: 
: fully. convinced, of ‘the validity, of the ideas of French Enlighten- 


i „ment whose god was Reason. But his. main occupation, was to. 


tY: 


o e Was, , particularly impressed by, “Montesquieu, ‘and. 


“reconcile these ideas, with the, ‘teachings: ol Islam and $ Shariat and, 
hg came to, the conclusion, that. the principles of Islami¢, law 
were not’ very. different, from natur al law that formed the basis of 
2 imodern ‘Europe, He, ‘therefore, opined , that ‘Shariat laws. should. 


be adapted to new circumstances as they. had not been made for - al 
Zall, times: ‘and places, On the gontrary,, mey lost their utility in 


“course. of, time. ee eee a ee mer 


ee E 0 
: 


eae 


Saint- Simon. He translated Montesqhiew’ S Spirit of the Laws into. 
“Arabic: and, believed in the separation. of judicial, executive, and, 
legislative functions ‘of. the State. 3 ‘He also agreed with Montes-, 


“quieu’ 5 concept of the, influence, ‘of “geographical conditions on. wo 


“social. life, calises of the. rise and, fall. of States and. the Jove of, 
“fatherland, as those ideas were relevant to his own. society. 


an po 
“Hey Was a gr eat patriot. During his stay in Paris, fie had also 


os “met: a few, 2n and become aware of the discoveries by, 


.-4"t: 


“tian: peoples: shaving such : a n past, were. ae of, active- : 
aly par ticipating in. government and ‘should ‘do so provided that. 
a they, were educ ated to understand their responsibilities.” | 


‘Emphasising one’ ES “obligations ‘t to one g “fatherläñd i says: 

a ee that’ is binding: on ‘a believer in ‘regard, to his fellow: believers - 

~ z is binding also on ‘menibers of: the same ‘Watan (Homeland) in. 
on their mutual rights, For there is a national brotherhood between 

, -n them. ovel -and above, the brotherhood of, religion. There is a 
e ~ moral obligation: on those- who share the same Watan, to work” 

7 o together ‘to improve: ‘it and perfect its s organisation | in all ‘that | 


awe 
“to 


halt ~ ey 


: ka 


$ 


l ha 


` is Watan is 5 Egypt änd ue" wrote poems in praise oF ‘the. g s 
Pharaohs. (Ibid p79), This should be an eye-opener ‘to those who... ' 


fight: ‘shy of: even acknowledging that. the ` great Indus | ‘Valley 


According to ‘Tahtawi, 


concerns its: honour and greatness and wealth”. ; . Quoted from -> 
Ai Manahij a A. Houran; a Eo le Se a ae 


‘the salvation of Egypt. lay | in re 


_ Civilization of the past or ithe rule‘ of Hindus, Buddhists, Bac 
trians, Greeks and Sikhs are part of our: ‘histori¢al ooe s 
For them. history of Pakistan’ begins with the i invasion of Mohan- oe 
‘mad t bin Qasim in 1712 3: A, D. . Before that it was s ali darkness! 


creation of, a modern civilization based on rational. sciences. oe 


should adopt. European’ sciences and ‘their. fruits: 
motherland be the site of our common happiness which we shall 
build’ by freedom, thought and factory”. 


p Zed, London, 1983) 


Pe gy ae 


His pronouncement: that he common “people were. entitled | | 
| to par ticipate and should, participate in State affairs was a bold ee | 
innovation against the theocratic concept which - claimed ‘hate. 2 : 
only: Ulema were capable | of, understanding the | ~~ of the Sha, ae 


riat tand entitled to implement meni 
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‘Muslims, “who used, to be pioneers in this field, neglected them = 
: and thus declined, “Now in order to catch up with the West they. 


“Let: the Poon 


(Manahij. Quoted by - T 
Anouar Abdul Malek: Contemporary Arab Political Though. i 


His em ph asis, on , nationalism: and 1 national loyalty: over’ rand eg 
above Muslim. brotherhood (Ummah) was again a secular concept » nig 
reflecting. the mind and temper of the Egyptian people who had: a a 
revolted against the Mameluke Turks and the. French. When he- 2 

talks of Egyptian. nation, he includes in it every inhabitant of a 
Egypt ‘irrespéctive of ‘religion. ‘He would pay homage to the ` y 
Pharaohs who claimed: to’ ‘be gods and sons of god a highly ee 
blasphemous pretension in the aod a the orthodoxy. : | 
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= r a under Mohammad Ali, was completely reversed by his |` 


aes Oe ) | 7 
The: process on developing society ¢ on ‘secular pes ‘that 


n i _ grandson, Khediv Abbas (1849- 54), He closed all the factories, | 


P workshops and schools founded by his predecessor. He not only - 
a stopped the. construction, of the great Nile dam. but ordered its 
~". ‘demolition, He favoured the much. hated Mamelukes with grants pi 
a oof land and posts in the army, He was allergic to modern know- 
: ie ledge and Western culture. yet he granted special. trade con: 
<i cessions to the British merchants who were allowed- to purchase: 
ie cotton’ directly from the Felaheen. without. State’ intervention. -. | 
- The result of these concessions was that soon. Britain accounted 
is. 7 . fora quarter of Egypt S imports and over a third of her exports = 
u (Lutsky, p 152). In 1851, he granted the British the ‘concession — | 
“> to build a railway line from Alexandria to Cairo and Suez; thus 
E facilitating the ` transfer of: British troops ‘and merchandise to 
= a via the Red oe Egypt v was fast becoining a British colony. | 


a. Khediv Saeed Pasha 0854- 63), who oer Abbas: was : 
an a liberal and Westerner. but not shrewd like Mohammad Ali who. 
-had “kept the imperialists at an. arm’s length. He was a personal A 
“0 friend of Ferdinand de Lesseps, a French engineer, and on` 


© OU November 30, 1854, granted him concessions for the construc- 


-> o tion of. the. Séz Canal, With this new project began the regular ; 
— borrowing of money from Western bankers, By the time the — 
= | canal was completed in i the reign of Khediv Ismail (1863-79), i 7 

-_ in-November.1869, Egypt was indébted to the tune of 86 million 

aa Francs. . -By 1875, the amount of. foreign debt had shot up to 


a, 100 million pounds and the Khediv had to sell Egypt’s shares in 


«the, canal, 176,000,:for a. paltry” sum of 4 million pounds. to. | 
ae Britain which thus acquired 45% of the Suez Canal’ assets. Britain s 


ee then decided to extend her control over r the whole of Egypt. 


l “When in 1876 ‘Egypt failed o pay interests: on her. joan -= 

A Debt Control Commission, consisting. of Europeans, was appoint- 

~ ed and the. land tax of four: Delta provinces as well: as revenue | 
a. from custom houses i in n Cairo and Alexandria and tobacco oe = 


Tule free from foreign domination, 
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were neds as s secutity to the foes ey In 1876, Kiedy 
Ismail was forced to appoint the notorious “European Cabinet” i 


with Rivers Wilson as Minister of Finance, ae 


| TR seant im périalist intervention ook: an organis 
ed form among Egyptian Amy officers who were discriminated © 
-against in favour of the Turks and Circassians, A sectet society, 
by the name of “Wataniun” (F atherland), was formed under the ` 
leadership of Lt Col: ‘Arabi Pasha. It soon. won the support. of 
those nationalist. elements who- were in favour of a constitutional 


is movement became sO”. 


: i ae 
: rhe OF, s 


strong within a shagt time that the Khediy was forced to appoint - 


= The’ man. wit ier the mind ae young Egypt i in those = 
dark den was Mohammad Abduh (1849-1905). He was educated 
at. Al-Azhar and became a disciple of Jamaluddin Afghani in m 
| 1871. “Those days two different sets of ideas were clashing with : 
‘each other among the. educated classes, in Egypt: one was the Dan 


traditional mode of thought resisting all change, the other a 


product of modern schools that preferred the ideas of. French a i 
Enlightenment and called for basic changes in the society. Like 4 of 
call Muslim modernists of: that epoch, Abduh tried ‘to > reconcile le 
: fhe. two. | i. | Ta Se f n 


During the two years of national struggle under ‘Arabi 


Pasha, Mohammad Abduh played an important part in moulding 


public opinion in: favour of the nationalists through his articles e. À | 
l and I lectures. In the le beginning, he ae not “approve of. the: policy AE 


se iy 


_ Arabi. Pasha Minister’ of War in 1882, Britain, finding her interest ee 
7 endangered by a nationalist uprising, invaded Egypt, bombarded g ae 

Alexandria. and defeated © General “Arabi Pasha’s. forces in. the. 
i battle of Tell al-Kabir: ` Arabi Pasha surrendered, He and his 
| associates were sentenced to death, Arabi Pasha’ s sentence was 
commuted and he’ was sent in: perpetual exile to Sri Lanka, i o r 
Egypt became a British Protectorate ` under ‘Lord Cromer. Egyp- En 
tian n nationalism’ 8 first baptism of fire ended i in defeat. oe 
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Se ee ie ‘Wataniun but yian the British. invaded Ten he whole- a 
` -heartedly 'supported the. patriots. After the victory of, the ene- i 


A mies of revolution. he was. put in. jail and sentenced, to. three. years. 


“in exile. 
vee * joined. Afg ghani and became his associate in publishing his journal, 
ae Urwatul Wuthqa. In. 1888, he was permitted to return home and- 
: was appointed | a judge in the ‘Native’ Tribunal’, | 
became: the Mufti. of Egypt. and thus ‘got the ‘opportunity. to | 
2 reinterpret the religious | laws in accordance with the needs of the 

ea age. ‘He was a member of the Legislative Council that was s only a an 


5 i advisory. body. ae poan tee 


He went first ` ‘to Beirut. and then“ to Paris where he 


In | 899, he 


According to Albert Hourani, “Abduh’ S purpose, ‘in all ie 


a T - acts sof his later life as well as’ "his writings, was to bridge the gulf 


a within the Islamic, society”, between, the traditionists, and. the | 
ed ‘modernists. He ‘started with the pr emise that modern ideas and , 
a institutions of the West had come to stay. [t was not possible to 
ei go back to the past and stop the process of change that began in- 


othe reign of Mohammad, Ali, But he was of, the opinion ‘that these 


a changes. were not: _incompatibleswith | the true, spirit. of. Islam. 
og “Abduh was convinced that the Muslim nations could not 


7 become: strong and prosperous again until they acquired from’ 
| Ee Europe the sciences. which were the product. of its. activity. of 


ak ‘mind, , and ‘they could. do. this without abandoning. islam, for 
Eas Islam ‘taught acceptance of all the 


products of reason, This 


a “involved ii “change in the institutions, of Islamic society, its legal 


one system, its schools. and its met thods of government”. ( Hourani, | 
ae P BO: | | 
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“1882. to 1952: During this long period of seventy years, Egyptian 
“nationalism: grew both: in its scope. and substance in the course of 


the stru gle 


on n social democracy. Mustafa K Kamil € 1874:17 


SÈVE “al of: them. 


Egypt onan virtually under ‘British domination from 


for freedom. It became. more and more. secular in 
‘its approach. Tt was ‘also ‘realized that ‘political freedom was not 


` enough unless it was accompanied by, economic freedom based. 
1908), leader 0 of this 
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Then occurred a iosi humiliating incident in Junie 1906, = 
. that created sensation inthe. country: ‘a group of British officers. | 
-Were shooting. Pigeons: near: the: village Danishway, in the: ‘Delta > 


zarea When - the! peasants: objected to’ theif: tiampling the n E 


Ta 


the: trigger-happy: officers opened fire 


AER of punishing the offenders; the British authorities an 
Caio charged: “the "peasants: with ‘murder.. Four of them were We" 
h anged; nine were sentenced to penal. servitude and others flog- = M 
‘ged’ ‘at ‘the foot of the gallows, Demonstrations against these? ° 
- barbaric. and: undeserved . punishments. were held all. over the i. 
country. but ‘the British refused to apologise or compensate the 2° 4 
aggrieved; It was in.the wake of: this incident that Mustafa Kamil’ eae 
founded: the Hizbul Watan (Fatherland Front), He travelled’ the. 
| length and . breadth: of i Egypt- mobilizing the: ‘people: for. the: eee 

liberation. of, the. ple ibut. ‘contacted tuberculosis and died DA N 


1908 at the age of Iae 


In his spece shes and writings, he atten: aiot: Khediv’ Is nE 
mor S phrase o “Egypt: ed part of De He was in i 


tf ` 
et 


ace ordi ing to: a ani,. 


in thè scuftle’ that followed, a British ‘offiver 

was. slightly hurt, ‘He’ was, sent to the ‘railway. station but he died cee 
of" sunstroke on, ‘the Way. When a peasant, ‘who. had found the oy 
7 body, brought it to his companions, he was beaten to death, - 


- ew š 


pitiq i 
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~ * 


on main concern: avis. neither to ive: E | 
the- nature. of Egyptian society. nor. to, educate: it in. political, > 
-vir tue. but t logericrate energy, lor the struggle against the British: nae 
| (p 203); e A E ae 
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p o new nationalism, owas: not a ‘dees of aN! Azhar: Ni à aa 3 : 

of the School of- Law, He. was thus. free from: the metaphysical cae 
defence. ‘mec hanism of -Al- Azhar-trained modernists, He! twice > ig | 
-visited | France, and lec tured there and gave interviews to the Press - anid i 
in. order’ to win. support for the cause of his country He founded 0'4 
~Al-Liwa ` (Banner) in- 1900. ane Was: a’ “powerful speaker anid ba ass 
F forceful writer. © Lesh oe : 
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When he World Wat I ati in 1914. Egypt was forced to B 
-join aii although, according to Intérnational Law, she was still a 


“part of- the. Ottoman’. Empire. Martial ' Law was” imposed in 


. November and Khediv Abbas Hilmi Pasha was deposed ‘the next: 

< month, Egyptian ports, means of transportation, industries’ and 
_agricultural. products, as well as manpower, were placed at the | 
“disposal of the British army that amounted to 275,000 troops. , 
-Political life ; in the coun came to a standstill. | 


by ae ese 


Yet it was agen shen war. at conditions for further deve- 


“lopment of the struggle. for, freedom -were created, To supple- 


“ment: the British war. efforts, ‘a number;of textile, sugar, leather 


‘and garment. industries were set-up. in Egypt. And, as in India, 


Egyptian | businessmen, ‘merchants and contractors greatly bene- 


-‘fited from ‘the boom. A fairly infliential bourgeois class appear- 
ed At: was, this class’ whom: ‘the Wafd Party of. Saad Zaghlul H 


"represented during the period between the two > World Vea 


= 


> = 


“The: Wafd Party was, . in the. Benine, a i group of 
“influential political, figures ‘who had met secretly at the end of 


the war ‘to form a delegation (Wafd) to go to Paris and. submit = 


“the case of Egypts independence before the Peace Conference. 


< Saad Zaghlul Pasha (1857- 1927) was a disciple of Shaikh Abduh: | 


He belonged to a well-to-do Umda.- (landlord) family. In the 80s, 
“he was: imprisoned for forming a ‘Society of Revenge’, became a 


e married. the ‘daughter’ of Prime Minister Mustafa Fahmi 
¿Pasha in .1896, became. Minister of Education in 1906 and of- 
Justice in} 1910. In 1913, ‘he. resigned and was elected to the l 


| Legislative. Assembly that - was’ dissolved shortly’ ae ‘the’ out- 


break of the VA 


Ta EE : 3 
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hs “On November: 13, 1918, on a ht after the Ambis, Zagh- | 
“jul and two others called on the: British High Cominissioner and a 
` asked for ‘permission ‘to go to London and present Egypt’ s case 
“before: ‘the. British’ Government. The permission was refused. 7 
| Demonstrations protesting against the. refusal became widespread | 


A 


and’ Sand was : arrested and’ Perr to Malta. But the a 
did not subside and Britain had to abolish the Protectorate and. ie 
| declare Egypt independent in 1922. But this indepéndence was a k = 

fatce, as subjects like Defence, Foreign Affairs, Minorities, Sudan: a 
| and | ‘Communications remained | reserved subjects under: British f 

; ‘control and the Suez Canal Zone. was still occupied by: British’ i 
troops! The people.of Egypt rejected ‘this sham freedom andi 
demonstrations demanding total withdrawal of the British con. a 
"tinued... ea Ee ee eun. e a : bee 
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© | Another reason for the colonial people’s admiration for the os 
“Soviet Union was that she immediately embarked upon granting - 
‘the right’ of’ ‘self-determination to’ various nationalities that had ~' 
been enslaved’ by the’ ‘Russian imperialists. The’ Uzbeks, the ` 
; Tajiks, ‘the ‘Azerbaijanians, “the' Georgians, the Finns, ail were 
; given ‘the option to remain ‘within the. federation or secede from l 
“Gt: Only the Finns seceded. ` Ea E ae S a 
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“Meanwhile, the ‘Rusdan Revolution, led by Lenin. and’ his Sa 
Bolshevik Party,’ had overthrown the Czarist regime in October. 
‘1917, The Revolution ‘caused widespread repercussions all over |. 
| ‘the world as it was the first time in human history, that the work- 
.. ing people had succeeded | in “establishing a State on socialist oa 
“principles. It’ was ‘specially’ hailed’ by’ the colonial and semi 
colonial people because it welcomed their liberation struggle and ` > 
expressed its. willingness to support it by. all possible means. . 
_ Although. engaged in a. life. and. death. struggle against the inter- aa 
_.ventionists, the. Soviet Union: assisted. the Turkish revolutionaries = e 
with large-scale material aid. Similar assistance was i piven to Amir a 
Amanullah ] Khan of f Afghanistan. =o EN 


is 


aona a the. victor of the Suntan Revolutia. Commu; pi 
nit and Socialist parties sprang up in. Turkey, Syria, Iraq, Leba: ~ 
non, ‘India, Indonesia, Iranand other countries of the ‘Third | n 
World, These revOlutionary parties gave new impetus to the 
l nationalist movements and introduced a Tadical element to their = 
= otherwise bourgedis character. Pb ee ee a 
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= The pioneer i in t this riċid in- Eyal was 5 Salmah Musa (1 [887+ 
1958), who, during his stay in E ngland. in 1908, had come under 
the influence of Geor ge. Bernard Shaw and. H. e Wells, He: wrote , 
>a book on socialism in Arabic iw 1912 “In. 1920, he formed a l 
te socialist party. but he wi Is more of a F abian th an a Marxişt;, How- _ 


35 ever, “his magazine, Al-majulla al Jadidah (the Moder n Journal) 


. did great service in populari ising secular ideas, in, Eg gypi up., to the a. 


n Second. World War. 
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He: is ‘the adiar of more than 40 books, a his 


o ‘Secular creed | in. one. of his last books (Tarbiate Salmah Musa), he 


"wrote: “I feel that i am playing the same: role i in the Oth century 


=. Egypt, as the men of Renaissance did from, 1400 to. 1800, That is 


“Why E feel it spiritual kinship and a sacred sense öf mission with 


F “Leonardo, Voltaire, Diderot and, their fellows. Thar is why, T 
Ce ‘have preached reason ‘instead. of faith and independe nee K) spirit 


“instead, of Dat for tradition. PE E ELE PE eee 


` * 
ar a | id (a » r ey 
wae sb eke à ph ve aed wey opts 


ee i “SE you ‘wish’ for more details, dear, reader: “you ‘shoiiid 
K o (1) that l believe in truths, hence eny attachment) io s$ ‘ince 
which is the body of tihi C) thatit a conclusion i js inestiipable 

z -and is, the fruit of scientific consider ‘ation. l ‘accept jt ah at is 


a why L believe in the socialist future’ of ‘the world: and: of Eg gypi, 


sand, work ` towards. its realization, ; indeed. ‘the gontsmporaty 
Z economy, presages its advent: {3 3). that I believe there ix ono stabi- 
ty; in the world, the univer se and. society, since evolution is the 
- essence: of matter, of, living, things and of. societies ; „which i is to i 
l oy that itis the basis ofall, existence, Social rigidity thus amounts. 


gie to, Pernicious opposition by, the, wic ked to the; daws ot life and the 
p universe. My overall purpose is 10 transfor m. Egypt from, a.\ weak 


: e : Oriental country, locked in its agricultural and other traditions, 
“into a modern Europeanicountry relianton science, industry and | 
othe’ indépendence of its own: St and with aunt ce nomic. 


“structure oe tow ards socialist. Pa eee a Race ae pore 
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SAS. L see. ile ‘socialisin constitutes: the practical, application K 
sol the humanist doc trine. We have already implemented the Hist : 
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Si i st S, in that s we have replaced the monarchy: with : . 
a republic. We have struggled. against feudalism and: have built. 7 
factories, ‘Many of my fundamental n have been, realized.” | 
(Quoted by: Anouar Abdel Malik, p. 164) . Be Oo aa ag 5 
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© What impact e Rean ‘Révolution: made on ‘the Arabs. 


“may be gauged. from Rashid Raza’ s observations. on Bolshevism. 


' Rashid Raza (1865- 1935): was: a! disciple of Abduh, and a great os 
Islamist Publicist: Writing in: his magazine Al Manari in 1 August a 


E a E ee 


“European communiques . and s Press “articles: fulminate ee 
CAB UNSE Bolshevism which. has. spread - throughout. Russia. fa 
and. the neighbouring territories of Asia and. Europe. It is. 
apn as can. outburst. of, anarchy, murder, sedition, 
"slander and pillage, an expression of the collapse of law and oe 
order. All the advanced States are terrified that Bolshevism a: 
will: insinuate itself into- their: countries and. ‘seep & way. a 
a their: institutions, their laws, their religion and, their Moral S 


vi values: | EN a a cree gbt ns es e: 4 sa $ 7 at pe OS get a 


| “Iti is precisely this fear which leads to doit bts ~ questions - 
-regarding the sincerity, of this barrage of criticism, IF these ©: 
terrible, activists were really so “opposed . to. religion, "S05: 
_swantithetical to rationality,.so, hostile to, culture and. science, l l 
> there would be. far. less concern that, they: could. destroy. l 
- religion: culture and social institutions! God’s. law, Which i is” x 
ithe: basis . of the: socicty’ S, laws, AS. there to maintain that an 
> which. is good. ‘The public; has grown used: to. hearing: poli- “7i 
-ticians: denigrating the: good, > praising. what. is” “evil ‘and: 
oe ~. multiplying: ‘untruths, . -People,. thus, have » high. hopes- of a 
an : Bolshevism, even if they are unfamiliar with its nature: they : 
Want to understand its meaning and: to be kept informed of uae 
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`i g “The British. and ‘their. ‘Mes ‘are “fighting Bolshevism. i 
ake with all the means at their disposal: W words, deeds, money, i 
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| “18 aa ae eT 
a ae: ] ~ éven elizion: Britian’ has entrusted pait of this offensive ” E 


” Sheikh- Bakhit;. Mufti of Egypt, who- has issued a fatwa, | - 
- formulated as the answer to a question, in which- he pro- S 


claims that Bolshevism is forbidden bye ‘Islam: and by all 


| religions.. because. it supposedly. recognizes no. Tights to. 
es wealth, reputation - or. blood.. The fatwa even ‘Suggests 


“that Bolshevism, is essentially akin. to Persian Mazdaism and 
“eee Many writers, from Al-Azhar and elsewhere, 


“have tiposted from religious or historical points of view, T he : 


< Egyptian newspapers have joined the fray. But the Egyptian 
+ Government has photographed the manuscript. of the fatwa 
and has -printed many copies, none of which were distri- 


buted in Egypt. They were; it seems, intended for certain 
-Muslim countries of Asia where ‘Bolshevism has gained a` 
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We iae afte been asked Dod Bolshevism: Whati is 
itn Is it harmful, an undiluted-evil as the politicians and the 


< fatwa suggest? Or is it generally oo or good for some ang 
bad for others? aes a io p3 


pa fat 


“Here is. our answer. ie Gach omen we have 


~ formed. the impression that Bolshevism is the. very essence | 


of socialism. It proposes’ ‘to abrogate the ambitious power of 
- the capitalists: ‘and their firm supporters, ‘the governments, 


who promulgate materialist laws: designed to destroy the . 
+ rights of the factory hands, peasants and other workers in: 
-their ‘own countries and to. help ` them ‘colonize ‘weaker ° 
“foreign countries, The literal meaning of Bolshevism is:'the: 
. majority’. . In. other. words, the ‘true government of any cA 
` people will test with the majority, that.is to say, the- 
= workers, as- soon as the power of the financiers and their © 
2 x ‘supporters, the mighty, has been overthrown. ‘This is 


__ precisely what happened in Russia after the fall of the 


ea < tyrannical and unjust dynasty of the. Tsars. (Not that this ` 
ae injustice: and ` ~ tyranny prevented the governments’ ‘of the ne 
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ae ‘so-called denoi in eran: and Britain from seeking an a” 
a alliance with the Tsars j in order, to appropriate Ottoman and | tha, 
ar Persian territories.) The remnants of the Tsarist forces rose 
a up against the Bolsheviks and fought to regain power. Every- . 
"where in the world those in authority will do every thing i in. 
7 -their power to combat insurgency, whether they have right a 


z : on their side or not. If the furious invective against Bolshe- 


| vik harshness has. any foundation then surely this is part of = 
es. the explanation. No government can pretend it would have > 
` acted differently. The Bolsheviks’ lack: of experience of > - 

. government was another factor, Disorder, revolt and misery ` 
| op were everywhere. The. Bolsheviks ` had. no opportunity: to. i iy 
Se z i their seventy and harshness.” S i n S 
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eee He aoe not sian that Bolsheviks ` were working i in accor ` | 
vedanto with allie: principles of Islam yet. “Muslims hope for.the ` 
-triumph of socialism, a truimph which will abolish the slavery i 
< of. peoples — of all workers — even if they reject that which runs | a 
E ua to Muslim law i in socialism as in other, POC u P 


> b cre 


“Public. opnion, A thie: will of. the iaonty that i is Malan. n 
Bokhari is the Russian word for ‘majority’: It implies a demand; 


that world peace be built on solid and just foundations and that 


_. decent living pongo be. provided. for the. workers in every. : 
| oo word. : ie Enis fe Backes 
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ent <The reader. should not is astonished when \ we Say that 99% co 
of the world’ s inhabitants are. socialists or Bolsheviks. They oe 
o represent the people whose voice, according. to the proverb, is i n 
< the voice of God, It is. the. people who bring down. govérn 
- ments and overthrow kings and. thrones. And it is. the. people ae 
whose rifles ‘protect, the rich. man’s possessions, his. wives ‘and = <. 
| children, his land, his herds,- -and his factories, It is the people 
who die so that the tich man’s s wealth may grow.’ ee : 


a. “He denounces the iéli and their goveriments ‘that derive 
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all benefit from Age: avout of f the o people ad when hey 
-g0 to v war to further satisfy their‘ selfish motives, ‘they call upon: | 
l the workers to become cannon fodder’ oni their. behalf “in the - 


name of the homeland, a a homeland of which 1 not 2 an inch belongs. 
to them.” | es 


m 
ee 


aha tod ay. thie: pede are wi as ar were ea T hey 


‘now control the armed forces, the supplies, the railways and the 
‘communications. ‘network. ‘100 million Russians, in‘ ‘areas which fe 3 


“are aniongst. the most. fer tile and richest in minerals, coal and oil, 
support | the. workers” demands’ and have formed the. world’s 
first ‘popular. government. The. peoples of Central Europe have 


demonstrated - their support for the popular. government. ‘The 


workers of France; Italy, Switzerland, and the rest of Europe, 
“America: and ‘Asia are also’ clamouring' for the downfall of their 
respec tive ‘governments and:the creation of popular (Bolshevik) 


gover nments. They: do not fear: ‘their governments. because they. 

know t i that the soldier with his rifle or: the sailor on his gunboat: . 
Is: one, of them.’ They | ‘know that it is they who drive the trains — 
and: make the cannons and the shells.. -Everything is in the hands | 


ofthe people. It is on them:that the Universal revolution and the 


inauguration of a reign of peace and justice depend: a ee 
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“But none of. this will happen e popular noveniine te. | 
olin to the peoples’ needs, are set up. Such popular govern- 

ments can only. be established once the fortunes of, the wealthy ' 
have. been distributed (among the people), The wealtliy thus have | 


to! ‘be fought i if the just demands of the people are to be met. 
‘Only. coercion and force will bring them down: The rich will 
: suffer: throughout’ the’ world, but the blame for that will not lie 
with: the people, ‘it is the tich themselves, with’ their hunger. for 
„absolute domination, Who will have brought, their” fate on 
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“No Apok ony. is. needed for these oan extracts. Asi a u 
| of i fact, » feelings: expr essed: by, Rashid Raza towards: the philoso- na 


any E ee 


| phy of the Russian Revolution. cone a with. a feelings, of. 
Allama. ‘Iqbal, -Maulana Hasrat. 'Mohani, “Maul ana - ‘Ubaidull lah. 
Sindhi, Maulana Barkatullah Bhopali and ‘other. Muslim. moder 


g nists of that. epoch. How totally , different their attitude towards ` 
revolutionary struggles from those of our present-day fundamen 


talist champions of Islam, was! ee eee TS 
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Another. cate (OF: international: significancé, that excited: T ': 


‘the ines of the. Egyptian people was the abolition.ot, Khilafat 


by the Turkish revolutionaries and their declaration that Turkey E 
had beċome ja: ‘secular republic. : These steps were ssstrongly TO © 


demned by theUlema, Thée' British,‘ too; were quite sore over 
their reversals in Turkey: In order to prejudice’ the world Muslims 


against the Tur kish secularism’ and ‘to divert’ the attention of the = x A 
Egyptian. people: from their: liberation struggle,” the’ British Col: S | 
- spired | ‘to revive the Khilafat under: their Hashmite' stooge, the ` P 
Sharif “of Mecca, .on. the pretexi that the Khilafat- belonged: ea 


really to the Arabs. ` Ir r 


But. ‘the enlightened” s sections on eyot Saw through ‘this A 
game of- the British , and. their ‘supporters. They- welcomed the e 
Turkish ‘Revolution and, its, decision, to, separate religion, from, R 


the, State, Ali Abdal Raazig d 888- 1 966), was one of them. 

Ai Abdal ‘Raaziq, was edad at Al Arhar “ands Oxtord., 
i was teaching, at Al-Azhar. when he wrote his. treatise called” 
‘Al- Islam. wa ‘Usulal Hukm’ (islam and the Principles of Govern: 


ment) ` ‘in’ 1925. In this book he pleaded for the: separation ‘ot a ae 
religion. from. politics: on the. ground ; that the institution of ne 


` Khilafat : was not: derived. trom anyiQur anie injunction.and, that 


the Holy: Prophet’ did: not appoint anyone his Khalifa: ‘Therefore, | ee 


Khilaf at enjoys no: legal or: ‘Teligious. sanction nor was it a part of. 
Islamic society and the Muslims were free to choose any form of 


government they. liked. He’ also claimed that the. first Caliph was - a | 


Dy the Political | leader of the Ar abs. l i acre ae 
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ao ‘His book aroused fierce opposition among the orthodoxy. | 
. The’ Grand ‘Council of Al- Azhar condemned his. thesis. as being 


‘contrary to. the - teachings of. Islam ` and dismissed’ him’ from” 


au service. As far as the separation of religion from the State was 
-` concerned, his. views. were identical with those of- Zia Gokalp, 
c yet: their lines of ` argument were different.. Zia ‘Gokalp | was a` 
sociologist ` who relied on Western social sciences, while Ali Abdal 
n - Raäzig was a religious scholar well-versed in Islam and Islamic 
2 ‘history. He fought the: orthodoxy \ with their own weapons ` and E 
y on their own grounds, | z i | 


Ali Abdal. Raaziq’s s main “contention was. diet the: Holy. 


eo ‘Prophet 5. mission was essen tially religious and not political. For; 
< instance; Sura; XXX 111. 40. (“Mohammad: is not the father of. 
-S any of your men, but he is the. messenger of Allah’ and the last 
= of . the: Prophets”) clearly shows. that he: was the- apostle, of God 
and’ not a king: Moreover, Aslam. aimed at the. unity.o of faith but s 
a not ata world government, 2 er ee E ce 


vray 


A oe to him, ‘the kios Pe ‘thee the prophet | 
ae exefcised died with him and what followed was the non-religious, | 
A e lay authority ‘ ‘which is neither: less nor more than civic, political 
a authority (Madaniya wa Siyasia), governmental rule, (Hukumiya: 
= wal-Sultan) but ‘not religious leadership (La zaamat al din). eae ‘ 


Even though it was built by Abu Bakr on the foundations of’a 


: i religious call ( Dawa), the state of the Arabs is Hukuma Madinya 
ae Dunyavia (a political secular government) that has nothing to do 
z: with religion “(Quoted by EIJ. Rosenthal: lam: in ae Modern 


? 


A ekora State, T 91-92, CUP, d 965), re eee A 


ope E A “aw pe - 


The Caliphate, in his view, was a ae political institution: PE 
= Explaining how: the spiritual’ aura ‘was added to it, he says:that 
`- although ‘the first Caliph, Abu: Bakr; ‘insisted: that he was the | 


ge ae of the apostle of God and not the caliph of God: 


“The title nonetheless led a ‘great many Arabs, and Muslims 
‘to. accept Abu Bakr’s. principate. as sover reignty. by. divine í W 
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es right, "jist as. they had dene in E case: Sa God's Prophet, 
> His royal. rank was thus heightened by. the aura of religion; 
7 rebellion against Abu Bakr became equivalent. in their. eyes © 
<: to. rebellion against Islam, to apostasy, Hence the term“ A 
‘wars of the apostasy’ — huroub al-riddah — ‘used to desig- = 
. nate the. wars against those who refused to give their alle-. -R 
'giance to Abu Bakr. Yet it appears that these rebels were 
| “not necessarily all apostates who had lost their, faith i in God. ve 
-and His Prophet: on the contrary some of them remained. I k : 
nee committed to Islam but, for one reason or another, would, © 
not. rally to Abu Bakr’s . cause and refused to accept that oo 
__ their refusal to do so posed a religious problem. Since these” 
. groups were clearly not apostates, the struggle against them, thes 
should not have been undertaken in the name of religion. - ae 
l z If war was inevitable, it was because of politics, the need to ee 
| ka defend Arab - unity and to' preserve ‘the. Arab: State.. In fact ae 
“some of those who at first refused to recognize Abu Bakr. a 
` for instance Ali ibn Abi Taleb and Saad ibn Ibadah — were rei a 


3 not treated as apostates, 


©- “I have no hesitation PT in To that many of A 
the so-called wars of the apostasy in the first. days of Abu eee 
© Bakr’s caliphate were not religious: wars at all, but entirely. a 
political van which the ordinary people mistook’ for reli- i : 

pH Al Islam wa Usul alHukm y ee y 4 w 


gious wars™ 
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a He thinks that the 1 use of the title E of God's raat P 
| strengthened. ‘the misconception that. ‘the caliphate. is a religious. |: 
- institution and “that he who holds power over Muslims occupies - ee 

T amongst į them the same position as God’ s parit, i. nen 


t ` & 


| Muslim rulers fully exploited: this wrong notion ‘in “their a 
hon Religion, served as .“‘a shield with which. to protect their. ae 

| throne. against. rebels, Such: As’ “their practice to this day. -They L 7 
o have ‘used every available: means to convince the people that to to 3 | f 
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ae TOR ep ee oe a oe 
: a obey t the iene is to robe God, and that to disobey emi is to. 
` disobey Him. Furthermore, ‘the caliphs did not content. them- » 
“selves with- what Abu Bakr had accpeted, nor ‘did they refuse l 
-what he had. refused: ‘they claimed that to be sultan was to be 


God's caliph o on earth, His shadow over all the faithful”. _ i 


Ie is hig considered. opinion that one of the causes. ot the E 
er of rational thinking among Muslims and their mental ` 
-stagnation was the. misuse > of ue concept of Khilafat by the a 


mailers: CES 


a iy “This was the ereite crime of the kings re the Muslims: | 
ee in their despotism, they. turned their subjects away from the 


| . true path, they disfigured truth*and, in the name of religion, 
m hid ‘the one true light; then, still. in the name of religion, 


a S - they humiliated and tyrannizéd their subjects and forbade 
= = the study of the political sciences, They misled - them and 


' imprisoned ‘their reason, thereby denying ` the Muslims 
access to anything that lay outside the realm of religion, 


er ce even in seas aaa and | Political matters, 


coe They then iil iponthetr sibility a narrow: under- 


im ‘standing ‘of religion; they restricted. thir range of. enquiry 


„o> and’ banned any scientific endeavour which might have had 


ae : some bearing on the status of the caliphate. 


“A this led to the suffocation of critical judgement and 
-+ intellectual - speculation „amongst. the Muslims; political 
philosophy and all enquiry . concerning the .ceuppae and 


ye oo were paralysed,” a 


meet Abdal Raaziq firnity ie that the a toa 


of justice and: other functions of government and the State lie 
"outside. the: purview . of religion, “These are specific political 
liaise, with: which religion has no concern: Islam has neither 


‘recognized, condemned nor r forbidden them. leaving us to make n 
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“up o our own ‘minds « on rhe has of reason, fe experience of 


nations ‘and -the ` rules of politics, There is nothing in religion 
which forbids Muslims to compete with other nations in the” 
social and political sciences. Nothing debars them. from over- 
throwing the decrepit form of organization which has so hama 


liated them ever since they adopted it. Muslinis are free to estab- 
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lish rules of kingship and government fully in keeping with the . 


most. recent achievements of the human spirit, and with that 


= which the experience of nations has shown to be the’ most | 
advantageous. in terms of the Be ae a sound government.” si 
| hes P a4) | Te 


When. Ali Abdal Reddy wrote s his highly houahen ook i 


; book, reaction was rampant in Egyptian society and the learned 
professor was fotced to keep. quiet, He spent the rest. of. his o e 
lif e iaa at the Arabic renee aan in Cairo. | ae 


But ualer pressure from the E movement, the ” 
British had to concede full independence to Egypt in 1936, The 
treaty of 1923 was abrogated and Egypt became a constitutional. 
monarchy with a representative government. The new ‘Wafdist.. 


. government adopted: modern law codes thus paving the Way. for 


a full-fledged secular State. However, under the new treaty, the’. 
British were allowed to keep their troops in the Canal zone, Thus © 
the sword of Damocles remained r nanging. $ over the head of the. 
Feyptian Bee | ) ai 


During the World War II, political situation P very à 
swiftly in the’ Middle East.’ There was. a tremendous: upsurge 
throughout the Arab world from Algeria to Iraq. By the time,” 


_. the war came toan end, the wind.of change was blowing with full 


speed. ‘Socialist and Communist Parties became very active and 


the intellegentsia was thoroughly: radicalized. Left-oriented trade. 


unions’ „and students” especially the National ` 


“organizations, 


Bri Workers and Students: Committee of Egypt (that led the massive 
. national demonstrations on February al, 
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| ‘strong force. in. or political arena, dem ndine not. ‘only. fresdom : 
2i from foreign domination but also reconstruction of ‘society ‘on : 
“the basis: of ‘democracy and social Justice, “Tt is. not enough to 
z defend our means of- subsistence from’ the foreigners, If justice: 
~~. has: to prevail, if all talents are to be given. fair chance, if the 
- road, is to be cleared for every. productive human activity;:then 
_ we must also defend these things against the Egyptian exploiters, 7 
the, rich. who still thirst after greater riches”, wrote Dr. Moham- 
m Manzoor i in March 1946. | X 


3 ; 


= “Then c came the nartition of Palestine and the establishenent 

oe. the. Zionist State of Israel that shook the entire Arab people | 
to. their. bone. The. wave of anger against the Anglo- -American 
© conspiracy ‘rose from one corner to the other, culminating in the | 
` first Arab-Israel war. But the Arabs were beaten and the Israelis 
occupied. the’ rest of Palestine also, This- humiliating ‘defeat 
| against al numerically tiny, force: caused great bitterness among | 


“the Arabs, T he war thoroughly: exposed the inner weaknesses of 


~ their . society, their corrupt. and incompetent governments, 

` their ill-equipped © armed ` forces, and- -their treacherous- ruling 
classes’ that. paid only lip-service ton the Palestinjan cause but 
“were” too much’ under the influence: of Anglo-American impér ja- | 


“lism, to fight. a war. 


; 3 


‘Min Huna Nabda’ 


“an: attack on the men of religion and capitalists 
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“This state of affairs 1 was a Ai ‘ea. saci. 
7 anne by a number of Arab writers including Prof. Khalid: - 
Mohammad Khalid. of Al- Azhar, His book, 
w (From, Here We Start) that came out in 1950 created a sensation — 
ao in Egypt. When he. submitted the. manuscript to the Censorship — 
~ Bureau of the Ministry of Interior, it rejected it on the recom- 
re mendation. of, the Committee of’ Religious. Advice on the ground. 
l “that: it was. E 
i atike”? (From Here We Start p.4, Tr. Ismail Rel Faruqi, Washing- `- 
| 1953); However, when the Goyernment, changed, he was 

permitted to. publish it. But. as soon as the book appeared, a 


_ Storm, of protest broke: out, demanding its: pioscription.. The: 


a policé woe ‘through ‘the libraries and å confiscated all copies on. n 7 ae 
the: charge. that. it confuted: Islami, preached communism - -and a 
incited the poor against the tich.. Khalid appealed to the court: aot 
s against the. confiscation. and the court, ina 25-page judgément, f : 
gave its verdict in his favour on n May 27, PON, and cancelled't the oe 
order of confiscation. TE a 


“Khalid Moram Khalid’ s book is a vivid description of ‘ : 
the deplorable condition of the Egyptian society prior to the. (eee 
July 1952 Revolution. It isa charge-sheet against the narrow- n a 


Labour Government was experimenting with those day- in Britain. 


of the g e glory of Islam. 


- Describing ‘the social E eee dhe nich an the: n 
Gear in, Egypt, he says: “Any casual, ‘comparison between ‘the (0. 
‘that. ae 
cover the. countryside and -the densely populated quarters of : a k 
Cairo and. other, towns should Teveal, even. to the most insensitive. - at 
eye, the: portentous falsehood and monstrous: deceipt i upon which: oo ge 
our enslaved society and. fake ` ‘democracy are. based. ' Such. a ee 


Garden city, for instance, and the: thousands: of. villages: 


glance would remind: us of the words: of. Professor Savi that 


=. appeared. on | the’ “from Page : of: an al- Abram i issue. 
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. His book is also ʻa: scholarly refutation of the Muslim Brother- , w : 
| hood (Ikhwanul. Muslimin) which was eclemeuaine for | the revival ee 


Pn ee: 


“minded mullahs: and the landlords: ‘and other “exploiting tyrants 2. x 
of society” who, in his opinion, were ‘responsible for the. decay Ao 
in the e body politic of the entire Arab people, aa a) ah 

He is a aai idyocate of an but his concept of. 3 e My 
secularism is not confine d to the separation of religion from the ooie uh 
State but involves radigal: reforms also, It calls for- the recone FF" ba 
stitution of society on democratic pripciples and’ parliamentary a d 
system of g government, a society that guarantees complete civil ae at 

“liberties, protects ‘the interests of the Felaheen and “factory =. 

‘workers ‘and creates peaceful conditions for the development.of = ; = A 
nation’s energies, He suggests. a mild form of socialism that. the. oe i ? 
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` -hundred families 1 are enjoying the ie resources a oe of i 





He wants to’ save religion from. the 'priestiy diese because ae 
- “qeligion As: humane and altruistic by. nature whereas priésthood ` 4 ! 


; ~ this: whole country” — or those words i in Akhbar al-Yawm: ‘There = 4 ba js ‘instinctively egoistic”’, because religion: “sis democratic in prin., ;i a g 
a one. ‘sees. Oriental decadence at its worst; there one sees enough l ciple while the priesth 00 A ic t otalitarian by nature”, and e | | A hed 
: "filth to make ad shudder for days: : there ‘one beholds human | “religion is reason” while “ ; the Per totally distiusts reson oo ice 
¿creatures living as if they had never breathed air nor seen light,’ E rn ee: ne id 
_ feeding on flies and actual dirt’.’ ý on Here, p. 86) ‘ae, Pd m ' Khalid ‘Wonasimad ‘Khalid has: iritten an entire: a ii rr | 
fy ee oa P | e o refuting “the Muslim ` Brotherhood’s demand for a ‘theocratic ` A malt 
eeo | his ` view, the second dba on the ae to > national r © State in’ Egypt and ‘other ` ‘Muslin’ countries,, He admits: that `: < WV 
"progress. and. reconstruction was the | large: agricultural estates, " | theocracy . was | re “historical: institution which | once: served ; a. ? oe 
According to Mahmood Kamil al -Muhami’s article in ALMisri, 3 useful purpose in the growth of civilization; but, in: modern | a 
_ “While 1,28,000 Felaheen own 12,00,000 Feddans of land, 593. - (| | times, it has neither mission nor use” (120% T 
` Jandlords own 750,000 Feddans, half of which is owned by only s : ea 
68 landlords whose per head holding is 2,000 Feddans, Besides, ` eN Rejecting the proposal for an, Islamic. sat be ye a a 
there are T 000, ,000 persons who own nothing at all.’ n a P. a Prophet was always crystal clear about his. Prop! e > miss : ee Bat 
“BT. k | aes C essence never left his mind, He knew very. well that he. was simp y o 
To ee 5, | | | a guide and messenger, not head of a ‘government: oran emperor ie 
ne oe a i on earth, He once: said: I am neither an. ‘emperor nor like: an. le 
| ` Dealing with oiher sintilas obstacles to progress, is comes to | emperor, “bu ta blessing give n unto. "you." ys as: @ 123). He also, : at | 
i a conclusion, that “nothing but socialism” can remove these. . | narrates the incident when ‘Omar. found ‘the Prophet. lying on a. ae 
5 “obstacles. ‘He believes that. socialism is not the. monopoly of | 4 Ei straw mat and suggested its replacement. with. a. softer mattress; E a 
_ Bolsheviks because “the will to social justice, then, as well as for. | ‘the Prophet said “steady Omar Do you: think t this: is a Sultanate, a ! l 
3 socialism., which is its best form, is an instinct common to and | | It is s prophethood, din ot an empery” ©. 123). a ee 5 yi 
; * caually strong in all mankind. There is no necessary implication bea | 


~ that its advocates and adherents should be Bolsheviks deserving i He agres; that “the Prophet negotiated. and “conchided 
of pursuit: or —— He, moreover, ‘asserts. “that every” z 


ee er ma te Ng 


omen 


ee first pillar and essence oF religion. Every government that satisfies © 
the purpose for which it is founded, ‘namely, ‘public welfare, | 
will not be only recognized but blessed by religion”, P 123X. a 


f “Khalid Mona wnat Khalid is very angry with the Mullahs 
i a he considers them responsible “for the backwardness ` 
o and. degradation of the. people”. (Ibid p 53), because “the priestly Me 
“» class has always sought-to exploit the people’s devotion to reli- f i ‘He denies that the morals ofa society can be inated by 
aoe gion and commingled its interests with religious doctrine, con- a imposing Shariat laws or that prohibitions, enforced. by. a reli. 
ia secrating economic and; social reactionism”” (p. 5) because a: -gious government, c can succeed. because “a religious government: iso 
< “subserves >the. vested. interests and resists every attempt to | . necessarily - sectarian. and, - thus, not representative of all its- 


©, change the social state of ee people, and. commands them : to fa | J ‘s subjects”. | Also because “the State cannot, abroueh legislation, $ 
: fobey thet fulers'?. O JE . e S | E EE 
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bring about, te requisite spititual elevation of, the dduk aa 


E a A P- 125. ). ‘He is of the opinion that “it will be impossible, to effect: 


cany, change. in the spiritual and social set-up without. a corres- r, 

` ponding change in the economic situation” (p. 24). How valid his, E 
“arguments were has been conclusively proved, by the so-called ig 
< Islamic rule of the Martial: Law regime in Pakistan; Never were re 
"punishments for the violation of. Jaws sO. ruthlessly imposed as. 
-during the eight years of ‘Islamisation’ p yet. never were. crimes pS 
“like smuggling, bribery, nepotism, use of narcotics and alcohol, O 

` theft, ‘dayligit robberies and murder so rampant. and. all-perva- 7 
z «sive, with the result that the entire society, from top to bottom, 


has. become not only corrupt but totally. dehumanized, Khialid 


| Mohammad: Khalid. is convinced that. “religion. commands far 
“greater, au thority and influence in combating vice when. it reaches = 


‘men’s ‘soul. through: ‘tolerance; ‘mercy, calm argument and ‘sound. 


logic. But. when the approach. turns into the whip: and sword. of D 


. “teligious gover nment, virtue 1 receives a eset plow: G ol =e r 


fy iE 


“Religious governments are: bys nature’ conservative heraus = E 
-they scrupulously follow the: laws and: regulations that: were E 


~ formulated: more than a thousand*years ago to serve the needs. 
and. interests of: 
| ‘ancestors have not left. anything unsaid that was- worthy of being 
i said and, consequently, our: ‘situation can . be improved. not by 
invention: and creation but by observance and imitation. ” (p131) 
~ That;i is why religious governments are temperamentally hòstile-to 
“freedom: of expression and allergic. to new ideas and: innovations: 


| The freedom to criticize, the freedom to: ‘Oppose; the freedom a 
to think — - all: these Holies are fake and counterfeit items which. - 


D are forbidden. to have or. acquire in a religious govern- 
ment” (p: 132). Accordingly, General Ziaul Haq pontificates that Í 
=“ political parties are un-Islamic institutions! oa 


È 
S 


always laid greatest str ess On. obedience. Verses of the Quran have 


`“ been misinterpreted: and - a have been manufactured, An, : 


5 ` g 


Y M è bs 
a a. Poe 


a -monarchical State. We are told-that “our 


 Theocratic ‘States, Lott Muslin a aoad R a 





¢ son tect i ppm mn a 


- possesses ample natural 'TESOUFCES, 
o afflicted with wicked ruling classes a lifeless religious leaders. ~ 
3 The peoples of, Islam. shudder with: horror when they recall 
~~ the memories of those. religious governments which transformed © 
slam into an autocratic rule based on dictatorship and: coer. 


: Pepu oucan -i and Democratic’. 
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3 ‘support: of obedience 1 to: E authorities a as. reat vir tue a 
= position: to ‘the’ religious ruler and criticism of his ntistakes 0 i ee 
| conduct is feast considered the gre eatest of all crimes. z d 133) E 


we 
te. 


oe is ironic : that while: we are. today bl cued with, a: a 
Ee ‘Khalid Mohammad Khalid quotes from the speeche. : 
of: ‘Shahid-i-Millat Liaquat Ali Khan and Mr: Ghulam Noe < a 

two of our. former rulers, in su pport of his cricitism of theocracy. - 
“A few days ago”, he says, “while addressing the American Con”: : 7 
‘gress, Liaquat: Ali Khan, Premier. of Pakistan, vehemently assert- 2 
ed: ‘We shall never allow. the return of religious au thoritarianism.. 
It has absolutely. no place. in our country.” “And Mr. Ghulam 


Mohammad, the Finance. Minister. of Pakistan, while addressing | 


E the Islamic International Economic convention in Karachi. on. 
oo November 25, 1949, had. said: ‘There. is a tremendous. mass of 


humanity suffering from the most harassing poverty. although it” 


cion, ... Certainly, the men of: religion | whose interests. are 


The July 1952 Revolution overthrew the 6,000yearold 


| institution ‘of: ‘monarchy. ‘in ‘Egypt. It also’ swept. away a Jarge 
segment of big landlords and comprador bourgeoisie from power. 
and led ‘to the foundation of a'secular republic, The State used s n 
<. to- have. 100- lower Shariat Courts’ in the’ countryside and; a! ny 
Aan Supreme: Shariat Court at’ Cairo: ‘All these courts, including © s 
Religious ‘Tribunals, were abolished: by ‘decree’ on: January. Lae 
~1956, On. January 16, 1956, the new Constitution, which was of. = 
came into force, According to it, “Sovereignty < 
has been vested i in the people arid the regime of the State shall be © -< 
. (Keysings, p 14, 927; London, 


a socialist nature’, | 


1956) 
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_ Muslim countries are’ 


. attached to this corrupt form: of gavermpent have lent it their o 7h 
base and influence’, (p 136) aa es SO : a | 
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re ~~ Pen Gana Naser ne came’ to. power in 1954, again 7 
cand again reaffirmed in his specches the role of “Arab socialism” 
“as the basis of his. policy.. “Socialism is our road to justice’ e? he 
„proclaimed, He said he was not against private property but’ 
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a against “exploiting property”. “Our socialist society is a compro- 


" mising field for all who want to work but there is no place in it ; 


% for millionaires”, he said, (Bober Stephens: ‘Nasser, p 345, New | 
et 1971)” p 


7 for. ‘economic’ development”. 


we 


: ooi eE E 5 aba 


j ` The Eora Government: promulgated a new ‘National 
a Charter in May 1962 which laid down some of the principles 
-of Arab’ Socialism on which this power was to be built. The 
< Charter maintained that “a socialist solution of undér-develop- 
ment- was inevitable because the local capitalists’. link with 
< imperialism. ‘made it impossible for it to lead'a national drive 
However, it was made clear that 
a this. socialist. solution envisaged a mixed economy in- which 
. private sector would be given ample opportunities to play its 
` constructive part, 
` that the government had no. desire to. jnationalise al means o 


The Charter assured the property owners 


P 


Prnieht: Ness ao announced dic formation ot a new 


barre party, called: the Arab Socialist Union, on‘a ‘socialist, 
“democratic and cooperative’. basis’, 
misunderstanding regarding the character of Arab socialism, it 
“was made-clear that it was of a special brand, not only different 
~ from scientific socialism. but opposed to it. It was claimed by 
| Hussain Fawzi al Naggar, one of the spokesman for Arab socia- 
lism, that it “is a new kind. of socialist thought; it rejects histori- 
“cal materialism and is based on a new interpretation of history.”. 
< And Toeinah- al-Garf wrote: “We fundamentally reject Marxism 
2 because’ it is an heel materialist. theory”. (Anouar p. ] 80). 


Lest there should be any 


The: critics of this brand of Gadin pointed out ere the: 


“ form of, scientific socialism differs from country te ey, in: 
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a view of different ie conditions: but to o repudiate its scien- ` St 
l > tific, basis would seriously endanger the’ character of the Revo- ` 
lution and open the door for the entry of all sorts of oppor. 
tunists and adventurists into the pegy, ji 


PE aes 


Prade Nisei was no coe a SN antiimpèrialist ` 
who: believed in the unity of anti-imperialist forces: in ‘the Third. 
World, He was.one of the founders of the Bandung: Conference 
and a strong advocate of the Non-Alignment Movement. He had” 


| emerged as: the most popular leader of Arab nationalism, Yet his : ‘ 


experiments with soriana a from certain inherent weak- 


“nesses, i 


aad landlords by. confiscating their properties. He was fully : 


justified in allowing concessions to the private sector because ie 3 
that was the only way production could be increased. But he: ope 
under-estimated the. strength: of petty. capitalists who soon re- aia 
grouped their forces in cooperation with the bureaucracy and the ar 
reactionary section of the armed forces including a section of. the- Se, 
High Command that had maintained its. links with American’ o. 
imperialism. How strong and- well-entrenched these forces: were. ae 
became quite apparent one the ieee in the’ 1967.3 war with " a 

| Israel... S BON oe eee ee 


oP ` 


“His N dwad: the radical Jores e ie Arab z 
"Socialist. Union, also seriously jeopardized the growth of revo- 
Jutionary.. consciousness among the workers,- peasants. and’. the ; : 
- lower. middle ‘class. Instead of mobilising them. for the implemen. ae 
tation of his socialist programme, he began to persecute them. He: fe 
jet loose his. repressive measures on a large scale twice between 
1952 and 1956 and again between 1959 and 1964. Hundreds of - 
and student leaders, J 

were removed from service and put into prison, By. suppressing , ae 
his potential allies he weakened ‘his own position vis-a-vis ` the z 
] - anti-revolutionaty ` ‘elements inside the Government as swell: as s, 


communists, socialists, ‘radical intellectuals. 
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“He had broken. the backbone of pro-imperialist daplis r 
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his party; ue did not EE that n immense. personal popula- Ean 


ity alone \ was no guar antee for the success or his programme. 


i E 


$. % , Š 


Ais total feliance on the Party and: die Admiicteation Sa 
do to a great extent, misplaced. As far as the Arab Socialist . | 
Union. was: ‘concerned, everyone. knew that it was formed: Jong 
after. the July: Revolution. and, ; therefore, ‘had, played ‘no role. 
“in it ft came. into. existence four years after the army. leaders had, 
captured power, Hence it. could not command the total allegiance > 
of the people, as did the revolutionar y par ties in Cuba or Vietnam, 
“that had fully participated. in and led their liberation struggles.. It | 
“was. an official party and when it pr cached socialism, it looked as 


if socialism was coming from above and was being. imposed by 


“leaders: and administrators: President Nasser also failed to‘com- ` 


‘pletely. uproot’ the pro-American clement t in nas Government cae 
the armed. forces, TN ot . i | 
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“The death of Gita Nasser v vas a ries severe. Setback to Hie E 
“cause of Arab- nationalism of which he had become the living. : 
symbol. His ` successor, Anwar. Sadat, „was made of a different’ 7 


metal. He despised every cause that Nifgser held-dear. He reversed | 
¿his anti-imperialist and pro-socialist. stand, He warmly: welcomed: 


“the: most hated. Shah’ of Tran when he was kicked out of the: 3 


“country by. the Revolutionaries, ‘He expelled all Soviet: engineers. 
and- technicians, who were assisting - ‘the Egyptians on the Aswan. 
Dan pr oject and other construction works, He began to hobnob 


with: the - -Ikhwanul Muslimecen: and . financially. supported their. 


“adherents among “students to offset the influence of the radical > 
“youth, ‘He finally crossed, over to the: American side and. signed 
the - ‘Camp. David | Agreement with. Israel, thus. striking a. age 
“blow t to >the Pale stini: an cause and s'a, ab nationalism as a whole, 
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in spite: Ol. ‘ahese Pople in- Turkey: re ere eae 
aa ind: institutions are bound. to grow: in: the Third’ World. 


“Countries like Algera. ‘Libya, Tunisia, India, Malaysia, Indonesia, 


‘ind | Atshunistan. are: on ady committed to one or other form of. 
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7 o As de free existence of the ao a States al 5) 
e depends on. an ‘unfettered growth of. basic: industries, and as ‘the: pike f 
he, “use” of scientific knowledge and technology becomes more wide- oo = i 

s spread, forces of obscurantism and superstition will be weakened oe me a 


and forces of rationalism and enlightenment: would Bau ma T 
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SECULARISM INT THE SUB-CONTINENT © 


Secular ideas and institutions were no y doubt eee aa) in 


o the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent by the British in the eighteenth 


a century, but. people here have been familiar with the spirit of 
secularism for thousands of years, The Chattriyas, ‘the traditional E 
v rukrs. of ancient, India, paid greats respect to their Brahmin 


d priests,. and showered them with most valuable gifts and dona- 
tions, They also recognized the political utility of this class, but 


z they. never | allowed it to interfere in their day-to-day adminis- 


Er tration. The priestly class accepted this subordinate position and 
acted as the ideological wing of the State, preaching loyalty ; and 


‘ ppediencë to the rulers a asa A Peons duty of the Gi people. - ae 


“Byen, in ‘the Vedic tae we find sages alienen the autho: | 


A of the: Brahmin priests, ridiculing them for their servility and 


“their greed for power and wealth. Notwithstanding the conten- 
_ tion by. Professor Radhukrishnan and other apologists of the. 


< Vedanta, that ““philosophy in India iS essentially, spiritual” 
(Indian Philosophy Vol. 1. P 24, 19 33, London), the fact is that 


_ except, for the Vedantas, all major schools of Indian philosophy — | 
f ‘the Dehvadi Asura Diva oF the Indus a Civilization, the | 
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Buddhism . and Jainism — were secular in their content. The 


aes Upanishads, perhaps’ the. most sacred ‘book after the Vedas. and fa 
the earliest treatise on Indian: philosophy (8th-6th century B.C), : | 
freely discuss the Law of Causation, Nature (Svabhava), Material n 
Elements (Bhutas), - Primeval - Matter. (Prakriti), Time (Kala), ` fr 
Mind, Life and Death, rationally and. fearlessly (cf. Svetasvatra 
k and Charidogga Upanishads). a3 ” i 


Everyone knows that the eee of Gautama 1 Buddha cad 
“Mahavir Jain were this-worldly, They. -denounced idol worship. 
and . condemned: the. caste system. Their doctrine of Ahimsa. a 
(Nonviolence) was a revolt against the animal sacrifices that were 

considered an‘integral part of Vedic religion but were ruining the - 
: agricultural economy. of the country. Kautilya, the political = 
o mentor: of Chandragupta Maurya, founder of the first indian: r 
4 empire, ‘in his ‘Arthshastra’, adopts a secular amet towards a 

: the administrative pee of the Maurya State.’ Coe 


Feudal States in India, whether ruled by- Hmi or Muslim a 
monarchs, were not founded by. the priestly class for: religious a 
purposes- -but by warriors Or tribal chiefs purely for worldly gains, | 4 
Contrary to what. our history books say, the fact is that: the a 
-invasions of Mohammad bin Qasim and Mahmud Ghaznavi,‘too; 
wete motivated by mundane desires. According to ‘Chachnama’, i 


-when Hajjaj bin Yusuf, the Governor or fraq, asked the Oni ayyad ae 
Caliph Walid bin Abdul Malik (705-715 A.D, ) permission to. send ye 


an expedition. to Sind, the Caliph first refused, but when Hajjaj : | 
| in his second despatch assured him that he would remit to the c 
Caliph’ s treasury: “twice, thrice the. amount that would be spent : 
on the expedition, the Caliph agreed. a Chachnama: Urdu Tr: Ed. ae 
Dr, Nabi Bakhsh. Baloch, p 126, Sind Adabi Board, Hyderabad, i 
1963) Hajjaj fulfilled his pledge. He paid to the treasury 1 20° 
si million Dirhams over a and above the amount distributed in. the - 
army. (Ibid p 526) Mahmud: of. Ghazna, during his 17. expedi `, 
= tions, not- only . looted. Hindu. temples, he did not wa ee 
F. : ‘Muslims of Multan either. His i avarice is proverbial. ae 
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{i Muslim ‘palers; we founded ‘kingdoms at Delhi; Lahore, of 
: ‘Jaunpur and the Deccan, were intelligent enough to realise that 
| ‘they ‘could not remain’ in power: without: the: cooperation of i 
k - non-Muslims who. constituted an overwhelming majority of their 
i ` subjects. Unlike the British, who pursued. the. policy of ‘divide 
o and tule’, -the Muslim rulers tried to follow. the policy of ‘unite 
a ‘and: tule’.. They also found out that cooperation of the local. 
7 ‘people would be achieved not by coercion but through tolerance 


“and. non-interference in their religion, culture and life-style. 


Since they had made India their permanent home, they, i in course 


of time, became Indianized. They adopted her- dance and music, 


“her languages, her dresses | and other features of indigenous 
f culture, oe = 


t e d F Š p ~ Faw 
i de i, : a4 


2 They, do managed to keep their State. policy secular as far a 
Vë as 'it was possible in the feudal age. The Sultanate at Delhi was 


` founded | in the last days of the 12th century. Those were very 


* = 


ee ‘turbulent: times. The Mongol hordes had. already overthrown the ’ 
n Muslim king ydoms in Turkestan and Iran and were also knocking- 
at the western. gates of India, ‘The metropolis was swelling with: 
“Turkish nobles: and Ulema,who had fled their homeland. Reli- 

- gious feelings among the Muslims ‘were, therefore, high when i 


Sultan Altamash came to the throne i in 121 l À, D. 


But ah “although aii a. Turk, did. not lose his 


ane balance, When the Mullahs, whose number had consider- 
L ably increased on account of the exodus after the Mongol in- 
_cursions in Turkestan, approached the Sultan in.a delegation and 
` demanded - that the Hiñdus should be ordered to embrace Islam _ 
OF put to death because, in their opinion, the Hindus, were not 
E ‘mën: of. the Book’ and, therefore, ‘not entitled to ‘the privileges 
o granted ‘in the Shariat to the Zimmis — Christians and Jews. The 
| "farsighted Sultan looked towards his Vizir, Nizamul Mulk J unaidi, 
oak Vizir explained; to the Ulema the delicate situation.in which | 


a tiny, minority of Muslims were ruling over avast population of. 


othe Hindus. He also reminded. them: that -Islam v was: s-opposed. to. 
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l conversion e a duress’ Moreo, “We e not got enough T 
a swords to: gas the: “Hindus”. The’ orthodoxy received | ‘its Be oe 


“But ‘when’ Altamash’s: “favourite daughter, Razia. “Sultana; e 


a to the throne, the orthodoxy became furious. The beautiful NEG i 


Queen’ was young but. unmarried: She did. ‘not observe purdah, ea 


would: go’ for ‘horse ride in male ‘attire and attend the Durbar ~~ 
unveiled, These practices were unheard off: in the. 13th’ century =. 
among the Muslims. (Remember. the opposition. by- the Ulema to’ S | 
Miss Fatima Jinnah - when. ‘she: stood for Presidential election, a. 
É - against General Ayub Khan in: 1965. ) The Turk nobles. were also =: 
| enraged. because ‘they were’ aspiring ‘for the ‘throne. as. well as a 
= ‘Razia’s hand in marriage. ‘Their joint conspiracy s succeeded ed and i 

4 Razia Sultana lost her life. - ne Sees. lee 


a ‘Sultan ‘Ghayasuddin, Baban S came: is y power. in. 1266, 62°. | 
ig fully aware of, the role that ‘the orthodoxy. had played. in Boia st 
perpetrating - the. anarchic “conditions din. the formative: period a 
Of the empire. He: always. ignored the Mullahs and. their inter- `, 
pretations of. ‘the Shariat. He openly. used to say: that - State“ p 
matters were governed by political expediencies. and: not by the a 
i whims of religious jurists. ( S. M. Ikram: Aabe Kausar; Urdu, mo 
l p 107,  Ferozsons, Lahore 1971). Ziauddin. Burni, the: renowned ee 
historian, observes that “the -king'acted on what he thought was i 
good for the State, whether it was in accord with the Shariat or a 
Í not”. nee Tarikhe | Feroz Pudi, Persian, ay a zi eae i i 


-When it was a to ‘him w we sonis; Boa Khan oe 

‘and Mohammad Khan, be tutored i in Figh (Islamic jurisprudence) ie, 3 
he ordered ‘that. the ‘Mullahs. who were: ‘teaching the princes, med 
‘should be dispensed. with and’ the. princes: ‘be taught ' ‘adabus as 
_ salaatin’ and ‘maasirus salaatin’. “by ‘scholars: of history. and 3. 
politics. “What. these Mullahs teach would be of no use in matters i 


of State to my. itd he said., 
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; ES we Salan Alauddin Khisi a 1296- 1316); pak the greatest 7 
r ‘monarch of the Sultanate period, held similar views regarding the. 
rs Mullahs, He used to say that Mullahs and - Qazis had no under- 
ie ‘standing of the problems of State. To frame rules and laws fòr 
a the empire was, in his opinion, the prerogative of the monarch, 
p : Shariat and mén of Shariat should have nothing to do with this ’ 
A work, Once he called for Qazi Moghisuddin and asked him about — 
a ‘the treatment ‘that ought to be meted out to the Hindus, The 
i Qazi replied that if any State officer demanded silver from. a. 
: ~- Hindu, the. latter should present him gold with great. humility. 
ee And if: the officer spat in his'mouth he should open his mouth. - 

~ ungrudgingly, The Qazi also suggested that the Sultan should. 
k take’ possession of their wealth and make i them slaves, No . 
Cs wonder, Alauddin Khilji got so disgusted with the harrow- 


_:- mindedness of fanatic Mullahs that he thought of starting « a new. 
io religion, : oR : | x 


* Mohammad Taghlaq. ( 1325- 1351) was also opposed to the 


me Matiens But the dislike was mutual, The orthodoxy was hostile 
,~ to- him: because he. was a rationalistiand rejected the traditional 
k interpretations of Shariat, He was also fond of books on philoso- 
> > phy: and. science that have always been an anathema to our i 
og Ulema: In order to get rid of them he ordered them to leave Delhi | 
and: go-and preach Islam in the far-flung regions of the ` empire. 


$ <- He, too, ‘intended to Start a new v religion t but the idea did not k os 
ae materialize. TEF | | l 


a ” Qazi Moghisuddin’ S views were not : an exception but i repre. a. 
~ ‘sent the general attitude of orthodoxy even now, Shah Waliullah 

l of Delhi: (1703-52) is regarded as the greatest divine that Muslim 
India has. so ‘far produced; His disciples are found all over the. l 
a sub-continent- and. his writings are considered | great. authority so | 
On. Islam, Yet his attitude’ towards Hindus was no less ‘flattering’ : r, 
than, that’ of Qazi Moghisuddin. In. his famous book, peed ; 

z ubBaaligha, ie writes: Se a F 
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i Othe Kafirs! e are e m and rebellious Boe E 
_ Their minds are erratic. The call (Dawah) hasteached them, > 
-still they refuse’ to accept. that there is no god but ‘Allah. wee. 
-= Therefore, they stop people from the path of Allah. They." > 
. shall be cursed’ and damned for ever and ever and they >. 
©». shali remain in eternal ey and bondage”. (Vol I, Urdu, x oo | 

a P 289, Karachi, To S E 


oe He 3 is ‘of the opinion. Saat a Makltitis should ‘not: be: 
-allowed to profess their religious beliefs publicly. In the adminis, `i 
“tration, the Kafirs should not be granted equal status with the, | 
| Muslims so that these restrictions compel them to embrace Islam, 0 
< The Muslim monarchs ought to make Islam victorious over other. -- 
> religions and should not permit anyone to go. outside the domi _ 
-nion of Islam. ae there would appear three groups: 1, Follow- ` Ea | 
ers of Islam. 
The wretched ire who. should be engaged in harvesting and ~ 
growing food and: similar work. They should be treated. like: 


Those who accept Islam under compulsion. 3, 


beasts of burden. It is obligatory for the Imam to impose humi- ` 


liating' laws onthe Kafirs and to extract jaziya (poll tax). from“. 
-them (Ibid p 293 quoted by Dr. Mubarik Ali: ‘Alamiae. Taarikh 
P 25-28. Urdu. Hyderabad, 1985) 5 


These - wonderful. instructions. were ‘given’ to ae Muslim 
nionarch: when the Mughal empire had: already vanished and the’ 


G jurisdiction of the Mughal king extended from” the. Red Fort. in: 


Delhi to the neighbouring. village of Palam. The arrogance of the, ` 


= priestly class in the heyday of the empire could be well imagined, 
= But. how different was. the attitude. of our Sufis towards coe? s 
| Muslims! an eo | E 


£ } 


= “should it surprise us that at least three Muslim monarchs - 2 Cin 
E ‘ “Alauddin: Khilji, Mohammad Tughlag ‘and: Akbar the Great => | 
ra ‘thought of founding a new religion as an alternative to Hinduism’ - 
and Islam? (Akbar actually founded one.) Perhaps, they got sick..." 
E : and. tired or the irrational behaviour of. the onbodoxy.. Perhaps, pa 
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they: RET ma. in this. way; they would be ‘able to bring Pe es 
Hindus and Muslims together on the basis of the Oneness of God. - 

- Perhaps, they © were taking a cue. from: the Sufis, who” ‘used to 
attract large number. of Muslims and Hindus c on account of their ey 


nonsectarian beliefs. 


~ Muslim. Sufis, who had settled down both inside ond oide : 
ihe Sultanate, were great humanists, Their love for human beings ` 
“was as unalloyed and uninhibited as their love of God. They laid. 
` more stress on the essence of religion than on its form. They did ` 
“not discriminate. between believers and the so-called Kafirs. For. 
them man, irrespective of his. caste, ‘creed. on colour, was the. i 
highest. ‘manifestation of- the light of God. The. secret. of age T 


; popularity was that they practised what they preached.. 


“The Bhakti movement was an ‘offshoot of Sufia. It was’ a e : 
* sort tof new. religioni” that- thè Delhi Sultans ‘also’ thought of, The ve 
“founder of the Bhakti movement was Swami Ramanand, who was” 


. born. at Allahabad (U. P ) in the early days of the Slave monarchs 


“of Delhi: He rejected’ the’ caste system ‘and’ welcomed both ~ 
: _women and untouchables to his fold. For him, God was love and ` 


-. love was God: No one ‘should be stopped from offering his devo- 


~ tion to God who was, in his opinion, both Rama and Rahim. His | 
~ teachings became. very popular among the low caste Hindus and. DE 
- Muslims: Most of his fuape., Kabir, Dhanna, Sacen, Rais Das, m 


"belonged to low castes, 


“s Ta 


> Ualike the ptiestly class; thè. Sufis ai e followers sof the : a 
Bhakti movement. never involved. themselves in politics or inter- ~ vi 
-fered i in State. affairs. Hence, they indirectly served as allies of the E 
"Sultanate. in its. secular and anti-orthodoxy measures. It is signifi- N 
scant that all Muslim monarchs, without exception, belonged to 


one. or: the. other Sufi order: and: showed great respect to: them.. 


"When Sultan ‘Sikander Lodhi (1488-1517) heard .that the ortho `- 
~ dox Pundits and Mullahs of Benares were persecuting Kabir for his... 
| - ‘heretical’ views, ‘he’ issued. orders that anyone. found i molesting > 


_ Kabir would be seriously dealt with. 


a EE E 


a ; a oe | “Always ignore the ¢ Shia-Sunni differences. 


‘Secular. ended: ‘further developéd i in ithe’ gub-continent ere 
e ee the Mughals. Their policy: of keeping the: ‘State separate’ a h 
2 from. the religious idiosyncracies of. the: rulers was laid down: by a | 
: “Emperor Babar, the. founder of the empire. In his will to Huma: ae 

*. yun, he wrote: “My. son! India is inhabited by people of different a : ; 
S ` religions: It. is God’s great. munificence. that He has: made: “you: are R 
` ruler. of this country. Therefore, you ‘should ao pay ord l 

~ attention to the following: . wis of A i 
"Do1 not tet 3t religious’ pues dwell i in your heart, On y 
3 : the pera: always do justice, without. favour, showing fullest d e 
7 regard, to people’ s ie feelings and customs, . n 


. Ea = 4 
‘ 
eee 7 


Si Ii “You dhoni i particularly avoid cow w slaughter. 


| a Naa demolish any: aliet of ray of any set a 
j nity and always do justice so that the relation between the ing, re | 
i “and his su mie remains 8 friendly and peace propii in. ithe: State. a Pa 


z 4 -The seaman of Islam n should be. done by the sword A 
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| The liberal a R policies ua By the Great eases 
A ‘Mughals, and. the Bahmani rulers of the Deccan not only: proved | : 
: ‘successful. but were also responsible for the. blossoming of culture. — = 
ae that was. a most. artistic. synthesis of. Indian, Persian and Turkish ne 
E ‘cultures, Never, had: architécture and sculpture, n music and dance, Potts 


ar kindness and s service and 1 not oy the sword. ofc coercion and T 
: “oppression.” oe c.g | | 


oe Consider ihe. different propensities. of! your r subjects, o 
: as ‘different seasons, of: the year so that the- government remains i = 
free from ailments and weaknesses. (Quoted by S.M: Ikram - oO l ne 
Se Roode Kausar, Urdu; p 23, Lahore, 19705A copy of the Lee na 
S is ee in the State library < of a ) ae 
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: a a p 1757 no less an 14 monétchs End the x ere 
a panting. a i handicrafts, ae m Pun ae and lite. - 2 Battle. sf any ( yy | 


l rature in the- sub-continent ever touched the pinnacle of. growth 7 : throne at Delhi and eke either. murdered. 7 oa y = eo iy 
asin the days o 0 f the Mughals. oe ae | a courtiers. Delhi, once: the Queen of the East, was treated like a 2.: 4 
ie | pe We a ae ae A ee ge i deserted woman in whose parlour anyone. could. walk i in without . ee 

Akbar ‘the Great’ s PE views and’ Generics are 106 = knocking. The Golden Age of feudalism had long ago. passed. En 
o to be described here. He had collected in his courta i i Society had become stagnant. For. centuries, there had been no: at ; i 
galaxy. of- highly. competent. administrators and. enlightened 3 f change in the social formation. À number of new crafts: and t $ 


: ` intellectuals, like- Abdur Rahim Khan Khanan; Abul Fazl and his | 
» brother, poet Faizi, Raja Todar Mal, former Revenue Minister of 

- Islam. Shah Suri; Raja Mansingh, whose sister Jodha Bai was the _ 

- mother of Jahangir, Abdul Qadir Badayuni, the famous-historian, ` 

=i and: several: others. ‘He invited fôr phitosophical and theological `- 


| industries came into being. and. ‘the ‘quality. and quantity ` -of 
m national products no: doubt developed under thé Mughals. Yet. ` 
S the growth. was mostly horizontal not vertical, introducing. NO” 2: 2 
| radical change - in: ee instruments of production or r. social- ais 


` mi 7 
ni et ey k e aT, 


re 3 "Relations. og e RE ce an, ee in th ee ao T 

-discussions Muslim Ulema, Brahmin Pundits, Jain’ Teachers, a Ps, RG ay - a oa a EA a ee a a 
Bas. Destours and Christian missionaries. and listened to their : Ime a N soele. awe aie yii fossilized: The spirit of a 
` debates patiently. me inquiry; the urge for innovation, the desire to present something. ; a | 
| | ~ new and original disappear. Worship of the past or lamentati N 

7 fay ach more T r perhaps, X his attempt tose: s | over the lost paradise becomes the most favourite pastime of the ae i 
-cularise education as education those days, in India:and else- __ | tie ae 
| 18th century society’ in India had been living. t 

-where in the world, was conducted by the priestly class. Akbar _ a intelligentsia, The y y o 


| i with the dead far too long to appreciate the living. For centuries; aS 


pany a number of secular, schools ` where mathematics; geo- a ideas: no.néw form of knowle dge. had appeared: “AS 2 


i metry, medicine, astronomy, priritiples of government, logic; .. | 


. physics and history were taught. (History of Freedom Movement, 


Vol H, p. 170, Karachi, 1 960). According to Dr. Abid. Husain, an i 
“eminent: educationist, in schools where the medium of. instruc- 
` tión. was Persian, Hindu and Muslim students were jointly. taught 


purely. secular subjects, such as logic, ethics, geometry, physics, 
~ medicine, political science, history and Persian literature: (The 

-National Culture of India p 71, Bombay, 1951) But this process 
of, secularization lost its momentum after ner S death, 


r ' 


: “The igual empite ded after the death of TN 
: in. 1907: as if from sheer. exhaustion. Disintegration | set in and. E 


province after province — Bengal, the Deccan, Oudh, Sind, and 
‘, Mysore~became independent, paying nominal ‘allegiance to the 


emperors. Chaos. and anarchy: ruled . over. the remnants of the SA 
pols In 50. years. Pervon the. death of. ‘Aurangzeb and the M 


‘In ‘the. Middle Ages, ‘India’ S communications with the’ 
| Western world did not extend beyond the Middle East. Her first pe 


i 


Iqbal. has pointed out. “that. to have a ‘succession of identical : : ~~ 


ideas and f eelings i is to. have no thoughts: and’ f eelings at all”. ( The 


: i Reconstruction. of Religious thought in- Islam p 162, ‘Lahore, a : Te ; 
-1962 ed.) It was this oe that became an easy prey t to uann Sa 


imperialism. . 


— 


“contact with Europe was established . when Vasco da Gama, BN 


_ Portuguese, landed at Calicut: via ‘the Cape of Good’ Hope: in = E 
f 1498. The discovery of this n new route not only opened the door ni a 
“for`overseas trade but also attracted all sorts of fortune seekers. 
and adventurers towatds India. A few of them have left valuable oo 
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` records of their observatiogs: a ‘experiences: in -different- a A 
of the country in the 16th, 17th and. 18th centuries: The Portu- i 
` guese,, the ` Dutch, the French and ‘the’ ‘British. merchants: ‘all 
-competed for the. monopoly of Indian goods.. The Portuguese. 

_ captured Goa. ‘that. belonged ‘to: the Sultan of Bijapur in,.1510 | 
“and. ‘established | settlements at Diu, Daman, ‘Salsette, Bassein, ; 

. Chaul: and. Bombay, all on the: Western coast, The Dutch opened p 


eones (trade. Offices) at Surat, ‘Chinsura, Qasimbazar, Patna, 


- Balasore: and: Cochin; thus, apart | from coastal towns, ' fey 


< entered d deep into the interior of thie lower, Gangetic Valley. 


‘The. ‘Portugese “Jesuits : were aules proselytizers, w 
= in converting a fairly large number of local people to - 
atholism in’ the. ‘coastal areas of Malabar and Gujerat. None of © 


~ the other Western traders, except -the British; have left. any 


“marked ce on: the € lifestyle ¢ or F thought = of. me area o 


people”, 


ieo The E British East India o REN on n December 31. 
0; ‘first made an attempt to open. factories j in India in 1608: 


Its. emissary, Captain Hawkins, manéged to get permission from | 


Ringer Jahangir to. establish: a. factory at Surat; which Started” 


: its. business i in: 1613, The Company then sent Sir. Thomas Roe as, | 


«the accredited Ambassador of King J ames I to the Mughal Coùrt, 


yi 


$ During. the. jong. period between i614, when ‘Sir Thomas i 
Roe. presented his. credentials to` Empir Jahangir, and. the l 


< defeat. of; Nawab : :Sirajuddaulah ` of Bengal at Plassey in 1757; 


“much | water. had flown. down the Ganges: the Mughal empire — 


: grew- with- all ‘its glory,- extended its boundaries to ae extreme, 
South, and en disintegrated. oe Te 6 a ae 


- Meanwhile. ‘the East India ania succeeded in n liquidat" > 


“ing: its European. rivals. through. intrigues, bribery and physical 
‘force. “Having consolidated its economic ‘supremacy, it took full - 
‘advantage T the Aeteriorating socio-political. condition in 1 thé: 
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ee country; and began to work for the contol of our future destiny 
“The Directors: of’ the ‘Company instructed ‘the Governor of. 
“se ; “Madras, as early as 1687, “to establish sucha politic of civil and 
a $ military ` poa and create and secure such a Jarge revenue. to’ 
`- secure ‘both . 
“grounded, secure ` English. domination in India for`all times. to` 
come”, (Advanced History of India, p 638 - 639) Therefore, to 

_ say that the British: became the rulers of India just by chance i is 

= “hypocritical 1 nonsense, i ee E À 


as: may be-the foundation. ofa large, well : 


`: 
er hi 


"The, Battle of aa sealed the fate of india and when Shah: 


Alam 1, after thej Battle of Buxur (in which Nawab Mir Qasimi 
of Bengal was. defeated), granted in 1765, the Diwani of Bengal, . 


: ~~” Bihar and Orissa, the three very fertile provinces, to the: Bast | 
- India Company, the a to total domination of the šub-conti- = E 
nent became smooth, ge Aas Ve a. 


The'a area. that c came inde the control. of the. Company v was ` 


ai, ua richer and more ‘populated. than: Britain. The task of 
Er administering this new acquisition fell on Warren Hastings (1774: 
.. 1784), .. the - first Governor-General. of. British . India. ‘He: had ` 
ty, joined the Company as a clerk at the age of. 18i in 1750. He used: 


‘to. mix -with the Indians, “was fond of their: culture: and knew. ` 


a Persian very well: Most of the other British: officers: of the Com-; n 


pany. were also fascinated by the. Indian way of. life, They. would 
freely socialize withthe local gentry, chew pan, smoke hooka, ` 


c put. on’ light: Indjan- dress- that suited the hot climate, enjoy. 
` Indian music, entertain dancing girls, keep concubines and some- | 


times even many cem, Wy were called the “Orientalists”. 


“Prominent among. them were ; Sir William Je ones, J udge of the e ‘ ! 


Supremé Court at Calcutta, Sir. Charles. Wilkins, Sir John Shore, 
- who afterwards became the Governor-General. of. British’ India, < 


7 Francis Gladwyn, John Gilchrist, the Director of Fort William © 


_ College, ‘Nathaniel’ Hathead, Jonathan: Duncan’ ‘and ‘William 
` Chambers. Rr ee oe ee en ee ea 


ae 


x x 
mans sienose m ate E Nag Te PEDT pa 
pak Homey Maa ~ -34 e 


a AN ee em ty N 


srt mvs © mege oo ic aor creel eh Sate, 


: Sir. William a was a ceal E He a besides ail | 
Wed. European languages, ‘Turkish, Chinese, ‘Arabic, Hebrew ando. ` 
` ‘Persian: He learnt Sanskrit jn India and in a famous discourse - 
“proved the common: origin of :the family of Indo-European | 
. languages. He translated: Kitab-al- -Sirajia, a’ treatise on Muslim TF 
jurisprudence and the: ‘Dharmasastra in English and founded ` 
-the ` Asiatic. Society of. Bengal, whose centenary was recently ` Pune 
-celebrated In: Calcutta. Stressing. the value of Orientel studies, he 
- pointed out that Asia was “the nurse of sciences”. and the “inven- ` 
tress - of delightful and useful arts”. Explaining the aims and © a 
: “Objects of the Asiatic Society, he said that “the. objects of the >. 
: squires of the society should be Man and Nature and whatever ti 
js: performed by: the one: and produced by the other”: (S.N. pS 


Mukherji, af ir William Jones, p 31-82. ?. Cambridge. 1968). 


Another adnie oF Onental Sie was 5 Sir Charice Wilkins, F 


E was he. who first produced. Urdu, Bengali and Devnagri types. 


” The first Urdu books, prepared at e Fort vam Tu were i 


i Printed. in aia types. 


2 i iaaii 


te 


This admiration. of the Rast was part of the general iad a 
“among. enlightened intellectuals of the West. The opening ofthe > 
: _ Sea route to. the East and’ the increasing commercial transactions 


-er eated favourable conditions for the development of an Oriental 


“consciousness in the West. Soon Europe was flooded with travel: ~~ 
lers? _ fair: and. fanciful tales, adventure stories and missionary — E 
-reports that caught the imagination. of many a famous writer-in ` 

i * the’. 18th. century. Goethe called his collection’ ‘of: poetry ‘the - 


; Diwan, Shelley | wrote the ‘Revolt of Islam’, Swift’s. Gulliver’s. 


as Travels, Byron’s. poems, Rembrandt’s and ‘Goya’s paintings, = 
$ Voitaire’ s short stories and Fragments: on India, Montesquieu’ So 


; ‘Spirit of the Laws and Persian Letters, and the F rench Encyclo- l 


paedists’ attraction to Muslim philosophers all represent the same o 


i spirit. of inquiry and appreciation, that the British  Orientalists 
êxibited i in India, 7 ‘a i aS 7 ere e É 7 i es E l D a feet 
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But od to hen was: a strong gioup in the EL Com- 


we pany. They. called. for the adoption of ` English, in place’ of | 
C“ Persian; as the’ language of administration and the enforcement. E 
of British laws. They also demanded that the medium of edu 
_ cation in schools should be English. The leader of this group was: : 
` Charles Grant. He claimed that the Indian people. could: become os 
| civilized only. if ‘educated in English, ‘When his proposals were” 


rejected in India; he: appealed to the Board of Directors in Eng: 


land. But they also did not agree with him. When-in 1792 it was 7 i i : 
| ‘suggested that ' English teachers’ be sent tò India, one. of the ak 
Directors: said, ” No; we in our stupidity opened English. schools 3 S 
and Colleges in the USA and lost her. We-do not want. to repeat Zo 
the mistake in India”. (Khaliq Ahmed ee ‘Syed: Ahmed eo 
T Khan, P 12, Urdu, New Delhi, Bes eM ee ae 


o 4 


` The British ı missionaries. of bees afd ‘the English news = 
e papers, however, fully supported. the tAnglicists', The msns a 
ries were very active.. Their experiment of educating the ‘natives’ a 
in English had been quite successful in Bombay and Madras. ` ee 
Therefore, they opened English. schools. in Bengal also. They ' i 
established printing presses and ` produced | religious tracts, ih : ` 
Serampur, they had even founded a paper-manufacturing. factory. oe 
7 In their schools, they: taught modern subjects also, ‘Muslim boys 
did ‘not. attend these’. mission : schools, while- the: Hindus. did. o 
English. newspapers, especially Hickey’ S Bengal Gazette, that was -7 
extremely hostile to- the. BLL. Company, favoured the e adoption’ mI 
oe = Slin ee was wt oe fee ae 


“Warren Hastings AN, ‘the psu uea: sf the Aniglicists, oo 
He founded: the Madrasa-i-Alia at Calcutta in 1781:so that “thei. : 
Mussalmans should also. get an opportunity. to participate in the: i 
administration”. He reserved some land in the 24 Pargana district: 
r for the maintenance of the school. l Nig 2 gi 


a soe 7-4 
fof. ts 


By: the. Uan 6: ‘the: 19th: ee British indi 3 : 
ae subjects had become quite familiar with the’ administrative policy are 
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of their. new. “rulers | as $ well as their v way, ‘of life, But it were. ae i. 

" newspapers that opened : a new vista to. them and acquainted. at i : 
~ least the urban population with world: events, thus breaking the- os, 
-~ wall of isolation and creating i in them a desire t to acquire. Western oe 


“Knowledge also. Rises ph a Re ES BS Be Aa 


Ka in a English appeared i in Calcutta first 3 in. 1780, A z 
: bute Bengali, Persian and Urdu newspapers did not see the light. of | 
day: before the third decade of the 19th century. The first news- n 
“paperin. Persian, ‘Miraatul Akhbar’ (Mirror of News), was brought A 
out. by Raja Ram Mohan Roy in 1822 and the first Urdu. news- ee 
paper, ‘Jaame Jahan Numa’ (Crystal aes showing. the. Paa 


Foe pH 


by a Sada Sukh i in 1823, eae 


? 
w% 


` Raja Ram Mchan Roy.. explaining the : aims and objects of : 


4 -‘Miraatul Akhbar’ , wrote that Pnglish mewepeper)s did exist but 


; p 


: Q Only i aie can a: from hen ioe are familiar. with A sae 
= “> thie, English language, But’ people’ of ‘most - parts of India 


: > do not know: English, They either have’ these read out by 
“Sethe. English-knowing individuals or remain ignorant of news. 


ack That is why: this humble person has thought of. bringing: . 


A vouta weekly. paper in: Persian. because. the entire gentry’ of. 
2 “our, native brotherhood. is familiar: with it. My -object is to 
OS -present before the common people things that might add to 


os e Journalism, ; Urdu, yM — Ahmed, sP 150, 'Aligaih, 


+ æ 


Raja. Rait Mohan re 774 = 11833), founder of the r 


Tis Samaj movement, was a great social reformer. He was 


born. at. Radhanagar, ‘Bengal, and received his education in Per- 
5 sian and Arabic madressas. Jn his early age he was s influenced by i 
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a yi their: experiences. and help them in their social progress, $o — 

s ~ that. authorities’ get acquainted with the true conditions Of = 

ae - their subjects and the subjects with the. laws, customs and. 
“yg. ae of the authorities, so that they remove the disabilities . 

: pe, OF their ` ‘subjects and. ‘justice were done ‘to. them,” (Indian 





A 


ie Sufis’ doctrine, cor the ‘Brotherhood « of Man. He: ao wrote. a. a 
Boek in Persian’ against idolatory : but, in. order: not to hurt his ` 
i father’s; s feelings, it came out only after his. death.. He was also‘ f 
strongly opposed to the caste system. and the: pernicious custom _ i t : 
‘of. ‘Sati’. (burning: of the widow alongwith. her dead husband) 

| and. appealed f for the remarriage < of widows. Bee SOME 


: p <9 
ł E 
-7 


campaign - for Western - knowledge and - his. opposition to the 
teachings of Sariskrit have been Bagi elsewhere, Appendix ae 


t 


in’ 1835, the As finally » won the battle: eid William ` 


7 l Benik the: Governor-General, “accepted | Lord Macaulay’ S pro+: 2 


posals and’ ‘English ‘was declared the State language as weil as the 


-. medium: of: instruction ‘in’ “schools and colleges -all over British 
India. The criminal- law of. the Mughals’ also. was replaced’ by“ 


British ‘criminal laws: Lord Maculay- did not approve of the. 


missionaries and their activities, Therefore, ‘he recommended — 


a 


"that education in Government and Government-aided ir institutions” 
be eee, secular. a ee A 


amy 


This secular policy of education. was e both by the a 
Hindus. ‘and: ‘Muslims » because’ they: were. apprehensive of the. eo 


* During his. ag in “Caleistta: he aiid that ‘the’ ‘people’ 
would. never: be: ‘able to cast off the foreign yoke unless they — 
acquired: Western knowledge ‘and sciences through’ English. ‘His - 


+ 
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missionaries. Fete Ahmed Khan n supporting u S pony of neutra- : . 
ty wrote: i E N ; O g o S te 
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“The ie subjects of the. Zovernment belone i to different : i 
AD religions and it too professed another religion, therefore, it a $ 
~~ could. not include any kind. of religious education, Wey 
| 7 “say this with all sincerity. of heart that the Government has a > 

ong adopted a totally ` impartial system of administration, ‘free, ae 

e | “from religious bias and is making every effort for education: n 

oe Both are |. A Collected. Works, ‘Urdu, Vol 8, b. 
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; Bat. the British. Indian. Government was. not: sincere: in its of 
ae ‘secular policy. In spite of Lord Macaulay’ S warnings against pat- =` 
i TOnising the missionaries, British officers continued their support ` 
.` to them: They. would provide financial aid to them, invite them `- 
-< to deliver sermons in their bungalows and compel their employ-. 
ees: to listen. to these sermons, Sir Syed Ahmed Khan has exposed © 

- thesè” anti-secular activities of Government officials ’j in his famous — 
book, “Causes of the Indian Mutiny, Urdu). He has given » 


` ‘concrete. examples of how famine-stricken children were made 


` Christians, chow Government-paid clergymen would - use most © 
| - derogatory language against- sacred personalities. of Hindus and 


= telling the’ truth”, wrote Sir Syed, who himself was a Govèrn- 
“after we received these, circulars our ‘eyes were 


E yan ent: servant, 


Muslims - in their speeches. and- writings, and how children.were 
* obliged to take examination in Christian scriptures in Govern- 
ment-aided. mission schools. He has ‘also mentioned a. circular, 
_ issued by the Archbishop of Calcutta, Father Edmond, in which 
* Government ‘servants were asked to accept. Christianity, “I am 


“darkened, the: earth. under: our feet shook, and. we were all 


- convinced that -the time has, come: “When. first the Government i 


servants’ and then the entire subject people will have to`become 
-Christan { Causes of Indian Mutiny, . as a alec to Hali’s 
- Hayate Javed, p 902, Lahore, nd.) , 23 o» 


bes 


> After the indian. Revolt of 1857, the patronage of Christian 


missionaries continued but, much attention was paid to secularise T 
‘the laws of the -land. In. 1859, the Code of Civil Procedure was 
S ` enforced, ‘in the following year the Code of Criminal Procedure 
-` and the Indian Penal Code were introduced, In 1864, the Muslim 
Qazis and Hindu. Pundits were ousted from Civil Courts and. the — 


S responsibility for- deciding cases of Hindu and Muslim personal 


a Jaws was” entrusted: to the magistrates, In 1872, 
“Evidence. „Act was passed in the light of the secular principles > 


2 prevalent i in the West. 


Bi But the: British. never cncounmped: the idan.: olitics tor. 
be develop bit secular ines. While me Mighel 1 nad tried, Ba 


the Indian : 


A 





Bae eee age ae ae aa ee 

: means to bridge the gulf. between Hindus . and Muslims, the. 
¿British used every method to sow the seed of enmity and dis trust. < 
7 between the two. communities. Tf. Hume. was asked: to form the. , i 
Indian National. Congress in 1885,.the Muslim League’ was”: 

© -formed in.1906 at the instance of Lord Minto, Viceroy of India,” `> 
“Our endeavour should be”, wrote Lt.-Col. Coke, Commandant a 

. of Moradabad, “to uphold” in full force the- (for us fortunate) Aa 
separation which. exists between the dif ferent religions and races, z: 
not to endeavour to amalgamate, them. ‘Divide et impera’ should > 
be the principle of Indian Government. X (Quoted. by R. B Dutt, i ba 
India Today, 1 p 456, Ne w Delhi, rome: ed oe ee 


The “British. deliberately’ created conilitions’ in ‘which ‘the + : i: 
7 religious. differences between the two communities: grew. AL eas 
“though professing to be. secular, ‘they, mre anti-secular. 2S 


Acne in order to maintain their tule over India.. 


A : 
FE] 


7 Delhi, ‘the | capital of the Mughal empire ahd thie ‘biggett É 
| esate of Mughal culture, was occupied. by Lord. Lake in. 1803. ea 
Thus, the entire upper Gangetic plain also came under the Com- | | 
` pany’s rule and the administration of this most fertile region: was” oc 
entrusted to British officers. Soon the impact of Western civi-, | 
“lization became visible. In spite of the great theologian Shah’ © 
Abdul Aziz’ s\Fatwas (edicts), that India under the: British | had. ne 
become Darúl Harb (land of war), hence Muslims should in no. 

way cooperate with the alien rulers, a “number of. prominent, i 


citizens of Delhi, including Ulema like Maulvi ‘Abdul Hayee, 


7 A Maulana Fazle Haq Khairabadi_ and Sadruddin Azurda, entered ed 
i. the service of the Company. aes 3 


‘As TA as ke dissemination of. Western: ‘Knowledge in hie |; 

> region was concerned, the valuable contribution of Delhi College A 
: cannot be overlooked (for details see Appendix D. The: famous : au 
te Urdu. novelist, Maulvi Nazir. Ahmed, a product of the college, a 
-paying tribute” to it, once wrote: i “Extension. of. knowledge, ek 
aioe freedom of opinion, tolerance, “true loyalty. to ‘government and. coe 
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= re fight of ‘innovation’ (itehad) according. to one rs, awareness 8, E 
2 ‘these’ ` are ‘the fine results of education and are really the con f 
= ditions of’ existence, ‘these. things T learnt and acquired at. the 3 
E college. IfI had: not gone to this college, should I tell you what I J 
would. have: become?. A Maulvi — -“natrow-minded, fanatic and’. 
a ‘bigoted —self-centred, proud of being free from self-criticism and 3 
always: in search. of others’ faults, vain and self-righteous”. He <). 
< quotes.a “Persian couplet that refers to the Mullahs who “advise Bas 
~~ others to give up this world but. accumulate silver and corn for 
themselves”, “He calls them ‘ “a ‘false «and stupid friend. of. the 
` Muslims and blind and deaf to the. demand of the time”. In 
conclusion, he declares (in Arabic): “whatever virtues of religion... 

. ‘and the world I have acquired are the gifts of this college” (Quot: 
$ ed by. Maulvi ‘Abdul ` Haq in Late ‘Delhi. College). This: college R 


. was unfortunately closed during the’ 1857 disturbances. 


í 


ee “Another outstanding ale that cone the cence: a 
A was s'that of the greatest Urdu poet, Mirza Asadullah Khan Ghalib. : 7 
-a His was one. of those penetrating minds that ean’ ian the nascent - 


i © forces of life in the midst of decay and death. 


im Ghalib (1797. 1869) was born at ‘Agra ir in a well-to-do’ family 5 
a a Turkish origin. “He ‘was six years: ‘old when. Lord Lake’ con- 
~ squered Agra and appointed his uncle and guardian, Mirza Nas-` 
A rullah Baig, a brigadier of. 400 horsemen at a salary. of Rs. 400 3 
Ei per month. His maternal grandfather also held a respectable post oe 
Sin the Company’ s ‘army at Meerut. When Ghalib moved to Delhi | 
in: 1811, ‘he got. further opportunities to come ‘into contact with i 
-the Britishers. He was on intimate: terms with: Mr, Fraser and ` 


~ Mr. Edmonton, two’ high officials in ‘Delhi. When he visited Cal- 


-cutta in’ 1825, ‘to submit his. appeal to the ‘Company high-ups = 
< for the restoration of his landed property, rationalist tendencies” 
i took final shape.. He stayed in the metropolis for two years and ; 
“saw from close quarters the functioning of the rising bourgeois 


civilization, Its. prosperity: and. gaiety, its business and industrial 


oe activities, its use. of new y technology, its flourishing shops, ‘clubs PS me 
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Be: has explained: his. rationalist: approach jowards: w e 
‘Oriental and. Western social ‘systems. in: a long ‘poem “that he co x. 
= ` composed “in ‘Persian in 1855, It was in. „reply to ‘Syed Ahmed TR 

o Khan’s request to. write a ‘foreword. to the’ revised. version of aes 
Abdul’ Fazl’s | “‘Acene | Akhbari’, an exhaustive treatise on the oan 


as s Administration. that Te Ahm ed Khan had edited... 


- Ghalib iondidered: Syed ‘Ahmed’s effort an exercise in es mat 
lity. He admires the editor’ S talent “for giving a new. dress to. de- oe 
cadence”, but advises him''to “open his eyes and ‘look at the °: 70i 
_. Sahibs of England. and. their methods”, In contrast to the “ob- ie 

Solte constitution of Akbar": S Ay 


. %& 


“They hae produced and brought here: such sorain TE 
and laws that were unseen and unheard of/Men of arts have ` i í 
` learped the principles of art and have overshadowed their ©.’ 

< ancestors/To follow the constitution. is the: privilege of this e. 
- nation, No. one better than: they knows how to ‘administer = | 


f 
ae ee oe ae 


“a š 
a i x 7 ae < $ 
<7 fh $ 
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anda taverns; it ; fred movement of women, especially the charm i ~ l 
sang: English ladies; all impressed him. ‘much, ‘Back in Delhi’ he gee 
_wrote-a delightful little, poem in remembrance of all that he had: 
found. good and beautiful in Calcutta. His- short sojourn. in ‘the = 
highly Westernized city- ‘convinced ` him of. the superiority of ae 

P Western civilization, es | Oo ine St 


the country /They have amalgamated’ justice. with. wisdom pas es 
and made India a land of law hundred fold/People extract. : i 
< spark from pieces of stone. but the British are such clever <' | > 
craftsmen , ‘who. ‘create fire. from’ straw (matchsticks)/They 2 


have put water under spell so that smoke drives the boat on). 
_it/stéam: sometimes ‘takes ships to ‘the. sea and sometimes. ae 


. brings things from high to the ground/The power of steam) . 


adds speed to the ships SO: that the. waves ‘of wind and water © at 
< become helpless/They. bestow, on words the flight of birds/, a : Lone 


Have’ nt. oe seen how this v wise group transmits „messages, 
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: “in a moment 4 as 5 far off as $200 j miles?/They eae the « air 


` (gas) in. ‘such a way. that 
= business acumen of these 
f “stitution, the work of hun 


= cons 
their: constitution, other. 
a facs/OL my wise friend! Are there such fine things in your 


See constitution? [Worship of the dead is not.a good aie 
is Don’ tyou see > that your constitution is sheer verbosity 


dreds ` of. ‘constitutions/Beside. 


me not once pleaded for the adoption. of the Western way of 


All he wants. is that his | 
= ‘knowledge and techniques of. the West and their system of 


‘administration, And ng most: emphatically eras 
hay pa eS nen oe 


7 Ghalib was, both oy E and in his lifestyle, a 
r ae ‘person and a humanist. His: -rematk 
future. and his enthusiastic welcome to ‘the 


i t 
i ` worthy; but he was a poet, no 
Mohair ee This lot fell | ia oe Ahmed Khan. 


ma 
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Egyed. i Khan asad: to a noble family öf Delhi. His’, 


courtier of. Akbar 


as a trusted 
e Syed Muttaqi (d 1838), w r, Khwaja” Farid- 


her J (1806-37). ‘His maternal | grandfather 
= duddin, .was a. highly’ Jearried person. 
i “had appointed 1 him Director Oo 
i - of Rs. 700° per month. He was 
to. Iran ‘and Burma. In J 
_ ‘Akbar Shah’s ‘court’ but he soon. got disgusted with Co 
a “gues and. resigned. Syed: Ahmed spe 
a guardianship of. his ‘maternal, grandfat 
3 times. Doa the Royal I Durbar ; also; Tt. was 


g M : aS 2 & 
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i ent 4i 
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if burns like. coalfire/ Look at’ the. = 
clever people and see in one con- roan 


stitutions look like’ old alma- :. 7 


a i be noted that ‘deat this long poem i Ghalib $ 
countrymen should embrace scien- ` 


the wore of ss 


able. insight into the ; 
ẹ modern age are praise- . 
a social Sidar like Ra Ram a 


The East India Company E 
f the Calcutta Madressa ona salary — 
‘also sent on diplomatic missions: 
815, he became ‘Minister. of Finance in . 
urt intri- 
nt his childhood under the 
ther’ with whom. he'some 


mee that he Ladd : ae 1898. 
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O saw Rija J Rain Mohan Roy, “Raja Rami Molai Roy” , hé wrote u 
? later, ‘ “was a very, able, learned, ‘composed, civilized and cultured `. E 
person: He; came to Delhi and was- employed by. the:king who ae 
gave him the title of Raja. At the end, he was sent to London as © o.i. 
` the king’s emissary. This writer saw him several’ times in the 100, p: 
Royal Court. People of Deihi believed that he was mote inclined. oo 
towards. Islam”, (: Collected Works, Vol XVI, P. 63- 64, Urdu, E - i e 
Lahore, 1965)” Raja. ‘Ram: went to London to plead for: ans. _ ene 


increase in tne king's pension and managed. to get it raised by... 


three lakhs of” Tupees per annum, But he`fell ill at Bristol where °°! 
: he had gone to.see a British friend, died there and was cremated ae a. N 4 
-° by the riverside. It is a pity | that our history books do not even" o 
mention this scholar of Arabic and Persian, who, brought out the ^ > 
first 3 newspaper in.Persian, who was so enlightened that ‘ “people a 
‘in Delhi believed that he was more inclined towards Islam” „an I ® 


who died while faithfully serving a Muslim king. 


“yä Ahmed Khan. was: ‘educated in traditional  madressas eu a 
and was: well-versed -in Arabic, Persian and ‘religious literature > 00 00 
including the writings of Shah Waliullah; In 1838, he joined the ao sce 
service of the Company ‘at Delhi and served it in different | capa ae 
| cities. at Agra, Bijnore, Motadabad, Ghazipur, Benares and Ali Cr a. 
garh. In Bijnore, he saved the life of several English families < iG} 
during“ ‘the’ 1857.. revolt.. ‘At Moradabad , he whole- heartedly. z 7 
served -the. famine-stricken_ people irrespective . of their caste or. aos 


creed, In 1863, he. formed: a scientific. society. at Ghazipur” in 


order to translate. books. on Western knowledge from English te : 
into Urdu”, He. also. opened a. school. there ‘where. English - was- Te te TE 
taught. In 1869, he proceeded to England and studied her system eS 


of education, especially that at Oxford and Cambridge. Tt, was. a by 
in London. that he’ decided to bring out, a magazine. for. the pio- eas! 


Sate ys 


pagation of his ideas’ and started. it (“Tahzibul Akhlaq’””) as soon ce sy e . oi 
as he returned home in 1870. In 1875, he founded thé M. A.O; i 
College at Aligarh. Next year, he, ‘tetired fiom Government e ei 


service and a settled | down. at t Aligarh, He died there 
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“20°. = Syed Ahmed ‘Khan’s role in the ‘awakening. of the Muslims 
i7: oof the sub-continent should. be examined in:the background of 
=v, international situation that prevailed in the second half of the — 


1: o ¥9th century, with special reference to the aftermath of the- 


.: p% s , 


Indian Revolt of 1857, 


i >a o Those were the hey-days of Western imperialism. The entire 
_. wealth ‘and’ resourses of the richest regions of Asia and Africa - 
! >. were already at the disposal of the British, the French, the Dutch - 
= and’ the Portuguese, But the peoples under their rule were not 
"wild. savages but proud inheritors’ of the world’s. oldest civili- | 

“gations, The new rulers had not only brought the economy and 
(administration of these people ‘Within imperialist orbit, the tra- 
ditional’ values and views of life were alSo being replaced by _ 
. > Western ideas and institutions. The old feudal order. was crumb- 

-o ling everywhere. These radical changes had created a serious ' 
< u crisis of conscierice and caused great anguish to the intelligentsia, 
+, It was caught in a-dilemma: it could. neither stop the process of 

-` change nor accept it in toto. But the challenge had to be met, the 
< >: contradiction had to be overcome. -Tahtawi. and Jamaluddin 
fo” Afghani (1839-96), Khairuddin Al Tunisi (1810-90), Mohammad 
© Cu $ Abduh, Syed Ahmed Khan (1817-1896) and other like-minded 
_' social reformers of that-epoch tried to resolve the dilemma, each 

-xin his own way. However, they all started with the premise that 


ae the modern age -had come to stay and there was no use denying 


<:> <1 the realities as the orthodox Ulema did. Therefore, some adjust- 
+, Ment with the new situation was necessary. The question: was 
. how to- reconcile East’s traditional culture, mores and religious 


“. +. beliefs with Western civilization. They ` came to the conclusion 


that Islam commanded its followers to acquire new knowledge 
i> o from wherever‘it came and that modern. scientific thought and 
techniques and Western socio-political institutions were in no 


- Y + 


i 


$i way incompatible with the basic teachings of Islami. <- 


s SE i 


C e 0 o Syed Ahmed Khan’s mode of. thought was, in the begin- . 
peni ning, quite traditional. “Whatever. he’ 
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rote in the early period . 





te oy. 


ae le refuting the heliocentric theory of the movement of earth. 


ey 


_ Supporter ‘of the Britisk 


m nity, Educating the Muslims on modern lines be 


| Be A se a a 

yed ` Ahmed : Khan learnt. English at the age of 50 and < ae 
0 : O ` l - ; os Fok a ate ; oe Isha SA à mo K 7 a 
On modern history, Social and natural) > 
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“sciences ‘and. religion. Being himself: a ue of. nada’ tc 

: - was fully: aware of the drawbacks’ of the traditional. system of” 
‘education, He, therefore, started a crusade against: the, > Mullahs: : 
“and their outmoded system of education: a Se ee 


ee i ák with Ba i How many. as the religious | 
books, that exist today and are being read and taught, have | 


“refuted or. supported ‘Western philosophy ` or. modern. . | 
‘sciences ‘in the light. of religion? Which book does refute. the _ 


“arguments. rejecting the existence of seven heavens? | Where’ 
» shall one find the rebuttal of the proofs of. the movement | 
of the earth ` and | of. the. rejection of the. movement and 
i R “revolution of the sun? What should we do with the four. 
-elements (earth, air, fire and- water) that: have now been 


proved wrong? Under the: ‘Gircumstahces, not to: read. these ; 


~ (religious) -books is. a thousand - times preferable. to 


' reading them. If the. Muslims have the courage. and they. | 


think that their religion is true, then: they should- daunt- 
- lessly’ come into the arena and do with the Westérn philo-. 
< sophy and modern sciences what their forefathers did with’ 
< Greek philosophy. Teachitig of these: books wiil only then 
_ be useful. Otherwise, it is useless to brag about the past”. 

~ (Sir; Syed. Ahmed Khan: Collected 'y works, Na I, p 97 -98, 
"Lahore, 1962, Urdu). x Hi > 


Bat’ the alema were. apoie of Aoi the challenge. 


T “both the- Traditionists. and. Ahle Hadith are. bound in 


chains of Taqlid: and` are, devoid. of the spirit of enquiry. and - 
__Titehad. ‘They are blindly following the ‘old path. and like the 
-: 7 me ox tied to: the crushing. wheel: are going. ‘round and round. in a 
+ : ; ‘orl in: which it is driven blindfolded’ ° » Ibid, p 273) 


Ep "His thinking“ was, ‘out aoe out: lr. He differentiated. 
as caus terrestrial and celestial matters. ‘In ‘one of his. articles, 
| Which, he’ wrote just before his’ death, he examined ‘the Mosaic 

a laws and came to the conclusion that “all his s (Moses) command- i 


Hy 


were prescribed for the nation’ 


| misfortunate lies in mixing. the proble 


about his secular approach: that he 
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buo ‘the’ Israelites: got. thes 


soa? 
$ 


“functions were Separatel 


a 
i tm also. f an. m = peon of the s Holy : 


people totally forgot ir 
ou argas nee 
“The. Muslim Ulema followed the e 


included all worldly instructions, ‘that had no 
religion, © in religion - and, 


Islam”. (Ibid, Val V; p34, Lahore, AA 


© According to Syed Ahmed Khan 


problems. of religion: that are immutable”: ~ He. is so emphati 
item 


3 oy 
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' we 


i. cm ments s regarding’ worldly. y matters axe are like a other e 3! They’ a 
E ‘administrative device j In aes Sie : : f 
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y S aedis tost Sir Syed, Muslim J Jiki ioa mixed: üp nee “i : 
me. ith religion, “It ‘was. customa for al ee 
obey their: chieftain in ‘all ry r all Arab tribes toi 2 
worldly matters and ab id a 
commands, It was; therefore, abide by. his. re 
3 natural. for the Arab. ti ee 
accept the Holy. Prophet. as thei na joni to o 
ir leader j in world] aoe 
and the’ ‘Holy Prophet ly matters: also. oe 

l perforce had to accept this position: Byt 

| position, But. 

‘just as Moses performed the two functions separately, both these _ : 


step" ae ren and a na 
thing ‘to ‘do-with .° 
imitating the Jews, abaridoned. ‘its, ee 


, (religion’ s) objects and ‘to’ follow the letter was 5 considered true ee 


“the. Toot c cause of People’ si 
ems of. the. world with the! eo 


declaes that $ ‘mixing, the l e 


“affairs of the’ world ‘with, the: ‘affairs of feligion. is dae! 
because. “the, nature of religious orders is: quite. different fom 
> social requirements. . T A conditions of society and civilization 
“change day by day, therefore, they cannot t be P of ee. 
“commandments, á (bid P 6). oh | z 


i z 
P. 
é Bae 2 


 Conchiding this aide i says: Every. od of the Quran i 
vis 5 not concerned with religious commands. If I accept the com: s 
i | “mentary, of my namesake, Mullah Ahmed Jaunpuri, even then 


there are’ only 500 verses dealing: with commands but in fact the 
` number. is less; Thus, reference to worldly matters in the Quran 


cah. be no proof that wou’ eed are sous included. in 1 reli- | 


~ Syed ‘Ahmed Khan hased his a of Te verses of 
-ihe Quran on reason and science. He used to say that “there . 
"must: ‘be uniformity between the word of God and the work of 
- God”. (Ibid, Vol. IL, p 98), In his. opinion, “God’s words, that is 
“religion; and | His work, ‘that is Nature or Existence, form a 
— (Vol. I, p 288). There can ‘be no.contradiction between 
the. two. ‘He ‘affirms that the early commentators of the Quran 
- followed | this basic, principle: and interpreted the Quranic verses 
in ‘the light of the ‘then-prevailing knowledge about the universe. 
“Syed Ahmed Khan’s contention was. that since the. knowledge 
< -about nature and’ the: universe has now ‘considerably ‘increased © 
“and most of the old concepts have been proven wrong, we should 
. Teinterpret tl the Qurani verses in 1 the light orn new v knowledge. = 


Bt the Ulema held totally opposite ¥ views. They fied that 


| ` since the word of God: could not be false; therefore, any scien-_ 


tific: discovery that conflicted rat the aha must be jase and, 
` should be Sela E oe D a R ss 


` ` ZA P! 8 
~ lois 


a Ahmed Khan. was a i rationalist: ‘He used to say. that. 


| _ people should not. blindly. accept: everything that’ their predeces- 
SOTS had: said. or written but test e ‘idea,’ every belief < on 1 the 


ape 
X f ae 


nl, of reason, ine ‘Reason | is: ‘the! instrument ‘that offers 
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“NTs vi tof 


Knowledge of: every reality” (Vol I, p 97-98), ‘But how to provide: 


‘knowledge. to, the intellect? He replies that‘old: religious books > 
“and: teaching. centres cannot. serve the purpose, ‘but modern scien- 
~ tific- knowledge can supply adequate food for our mind, becausé e a 
g scientific thoughts properly interpret the laws of nature and its: 


phenomena, It. is, therefore, our. duty, to examine our thoughts’ 
and beliefs in: the light of modern scientific knowledge. He: also - 


. _ contends that the’ laws of, nature are not governed by any 
| metaphysical power nor does it interf ere with their operation. On. 


the. contrary, whatever happens in the world, whether social: or. 


physical, is in accordance with the laws of causation. Therefore; . 
the: problems of the Muslim people would not be solved byo 
prayers, visits to the tombs of saints, offerings, amulets and. 3 
. talismans," Their liberation lies in breaking these chains of super ` > 
stition and in Adopting Western culture and civilization, Fh eS 


Syel Aimed Khan’ S writings fell like a , bombshell on n orth” 
dox circles. ‘* ‘Islam. is in “danger”? became their battle cry. “He was. 
accused of being an apostate; a heretic, an. atheist, a Christian, 
a ‘naturee’. A` fatwa, with the signatures of 60 Ulema calling him: ° 


-Kafir (infidel). was circulated all over the country. A similar fatwa . 
with the signature of four Ulema of Mecca. was also: obtained, 


ordering him to be- “flogged | and | put in. prison”. “Shaikh ` 


: Mohammad Amin Babi, Mufti of Medina, enhanced the puñish- ` i 
o- ment and condemned Syed Ahmed Khan to death. Fortunately, - 


he was not a subject of the Ottoman Empire, However, someone ` 


l = was hired by the Mullahs in Calcutta to kill him in Aligarh but he` 
‘backed out and Syed Ahmed Khan continued his campaign for |. 
g scientific knowledge and rational thinking tilt death, EO oe og oy 


` syed ‘Ahmed Khan was ‘totally fet ‘fron. communal. bas 


A number of his friends and supporters were Hindus’ and. they : 


‘remained loyal to him to the end. For a long time he championed ` 


$ the cause`of. Hindu-Muslim: unity: and: when he shifted ‘his. posi- ~. 
` tion and: sadopted: a separatist posture, it was not motivated by 
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p 


ec peligions: differences’ ‘with: Hindu: ‘His. reasons were o partly ae 
ee (Urdu-Hindi controversy) but mostly political. AT 


a ` We find him pleading for Hindu-Mustini unity’ T as x Tate TA 
= uF 1883; Addressing a meeting at Patna (Bihar), he said that “ just as 
os several Hindu “nations” (qaumen) came to India and settled here | 
“and forgot their homeland and considered India. their homeland | 
we also considered India our home. Thus, India is our common - 
n home. We live: ‘on India’ s air, drink the holy waters of the Ganges s 
and: the’ Ja jamuna, eat the products of India. We ure each other’ s 
~~ companions ‘in life and'death. 
| . the habits of the Muslims and’ Muslims have accepted hundreds of | 
j ee Hindu customs, ln: reality, therefore, we 
we both belong to this country. Aid the progress. and welfare of 
= the country and of both of us depend upon unity among us and 
oe mutual sympathy, and Jove, O! my friends! I have. many times” - 
2 ‘said and say again that India is likea bride. whose two beautiful — 
<- and ‘attractive eyes are Hindus and Muslims, I! the two become 
i ~ disunited, the charming bride would become cockeyed”. i 
X a A Ahmed Khan, P 152, Now Delhi, ae i 


Hindus haye adopted hündreds of 


4r hae 
w 


‘Defining. his. concept of" qaum’ ane in a specch' in Gur: 


è ee (Punjab), Syed Ahmed Khan. said: “It may. be tead in | 

;, > ancient histories and books and we see it even, today that: the — 
2 word nation’ Is applied . to the inhabitants of a country.. The a 

T different; peoples of Afghanistan are called: a nation. ~The. | 
C different: peoples of Iran are called: the Iranis.. The Europeans“ 
= a profess different religions and hold different ` views but they are 
7 > considered . nations——~ In short, the word nation ‘has been 
a applied; since the. ancient days, . to the inhabitants of a country, N 
© although: they possess . certain individual traits also. O, Hindus .. 
~~: and, Mussalmans! -Are - you, inhabitants of any. other’ land ‘than 
an, ‘India? Don’ t you live. in: this land? Don’t you get buried in, or. 

-` «cremated on the. riverside of. this land? You live and: ‘die. here, 

— Then, remember. that Hindu and Muslim are- religious denomi- 
3 ~ nations; otherwise, Hindus, Muslims and Christians, ‘who live in x 


both are one nation as. 7 
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a this, country, a are ‘one. ‘nation, “Since all. these communities “are. PA 
Called” one ‘nation, they: should. unite’ in: the: ‘interest . of the 
i Saar be that i is $ their a (bid, Py 153). | ks 


P 


w Tu in his: opinion, not religion but permanent residence -` 
nee in a country, irrespective of religious beliefs, constituted the basis a 
Cia | a Oh oe gt te ea ee fea. i 


l But the cornerstone of Sir Syed’ s political thinking was : 
aN, loyalty, to- the British Government. He never got tired of narrat: z 
«ing. its blessings, ‘Any threat to it, real or imaginary, was con. 1 
z sidered. by him to:be a threat to the interests of the Muslims; He.” 
had founded M.A.O. College at Aligarh on the model of Oxford — 

| k and- Cambridge colleges. Its Principal,. Theodore ` Beck, Was: an i 
fih Englishman. who: ‘was more of a dieħard British bureaucrat than” 4 
ain educationist, Maulvi Tufail Ahmed. Mangalori has shown in.” 
his well-documented: ‘book “Mussalmano Ka Roshan Mustaqbil” 3 
(Bright future of the Mussalmans) that Sir Syed, after 1884, e 
came very. much under the influence of: this’ wily: imperialist. > ; 
When the: Indian. National Congress. was formed in 1885. and 
“nationalist c circles started raising the demand for a representative. `. 
-form of government, Beck instigated Sir Syed to form the United — 
i Patriotic: Association in 1888 “to inform the members of British 
hg Parliament with the ideas of those Hindus and Muslims. who ` were 7 
- opposed to the policies of the Congress”, Beck also became. the: 
. Chief Director of this- Association, “T have - taken. upon my 2 
‘Shoulders a ‘big responsibility and. formed an Association”, he ae 
— to Mr. Graham. | mee Ce hee 


P ` Sir ‘Syed? S repeated efnphasis on ‘Hinda-Mustim a 
| showed that, in his. view, ‘something: was wanting: in, this regard. a 
x He had already shown his apprehension during the agitation for ie 
“making Hindi an official language i in the U. P. “It is now becom- p 
-ing ‘difficult for Hindus and Muslims to live together”; he used to 
say, ‘It was this separatist - tendency. as well his loyalty’ to ‘the : 
~ British’ Government (that was critical of the demand for a repre- i. 
. “sentative form of government) that t Beck exploited successfull ily. | 
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| Sit Sted. ‘not ‘only. entered: ‘tlie arena T the: Conus a a 
completely. changed his. earlier position. regarding Hindu-Muslim ` a 
-unity and his ‘concept of. nation. He characterised the Hindus. cane 


„and Muslims as two separate nations: 


ss WS ie 
zs CR ys 


“7 inconceivable”; (Times, London, January | 16, aie 


E “Sir Syed had not forgotten the. days when a mal miniotity = 


“of. the Muslim upper class ruled over a ‘vast majority of Hindus. 
» But the situation had changed, If the demand fora representative 


form ‘of government were conceded, he argued, it would, in the- ` 


“long run, lead to the supremacy of the Hindus over the ‘Muslims. 
“He was unable: to see that neither of these communities was a 


- monolithic. entity. but consisted _ of. classes. whose interests 
* clashed, Both the Hindu and Muslims Nawabs, Rajas and land- 
= Jórds ee their ‘Peasants ruthlessly irrespective of their 7 


_ Feligion.” 


: The: genesis a tire Muslim’ e S Two-Nation Theory’ iss: 
ouall traced ‘to the afore-mentioned speech by Sir Syed Ahmed | 
«Khan. But. it must not be forgotten that: the concept of nation. 
“and self-determination of nations are directly derived from- theo <. 
19th century political theory and practice of the West. ‘Tt isa. 


+ secular concept and. has nothing to do with Islam because Islam 


an believes in Ummah, the universal unity of the entire Muslim i 
people: - It does ‘not. recognize the division of Muslim brother- - 
-hood on, ‘the basis of colour; language or place of abode. When’ 


ct 


~ Iqbal denounces the concept o of homeland as “the biggest of the o 


g 7 


es “Now, suppose. all the English’ were to leave. ia then: : 
"who would be the rulers of India? Is it possible that under . ~ 
“7 these circumstances the two nations, Mohammedans. and. ` 
~> Hindus, could’ sit:on the same throne and remain equal in 
© 5 power? Most certainly not. It is necessary that one of them. | 
| ‘should conquer the other and thrust it down, To hope that’: 
“<< “both could remain equal is to desire the impossible:and . 
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‘modem’ gods. whose. cla is. ithe roid of religion”, | ne echoes 
om the Ummah’ concept of Islam. “Nationalism”, he says; “is an idol; 
$ carved by ‘the new civilization”. (Bange D Darà P 160, November 
a 1982 aes er. 2 eo 


a 


“The. separatist tendétioies among the Muslims ceived a new. 


| | impetus with the partition of Bengal by Lord Curzon in 1905, It. 
o wasa wicked move, Posing: asa friend of the exploited. Muslims of 
East- Bengal, where landlords. and ‘moneylenders. were: mostly. 
PA Hindus, ‘he managed to incite intense communal feelings | among 
ae the Hindus, thus diverting their | attention from the: national ` 


struggle. It was also immediately after the partition or Bengal » 
that the Muslim League was formed in Dhaka, the new ‘capital 


of East ‘Bengal. Then . came Minto-Morley- Reforms’ in’ 1909, 
f : ‘granting separate electorates for. the Muslims. The Hindus ‘ and | 
E Muslims Were permanently mace two , Separate: political com-. 

saat | | . . 


"The nioi i 1905: an 1922” ‘is ‘marked i great 
‘political awakening among the Muslim people, ‘The’ invasion’ in > 


1911 of Tripolitania (Libya), which was part of the Ottoman’. 


l Empire, by Italy in connivance with Britain, the. Balkan War of” 


1912-13 in which Turkey lost all her European’ possessions, and’ 


i the aftermath of World. War I, ‘in which. Turkey’s. Arab posses 


“sions, were ‘occupied by. the British and the aad shocked and | 
3 a the Indian Muslims.. 


' 
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| The Muslim, Ta Te leadership “thoes w was a i 
dominated: by: loyalist: Nawabs, “Rajas and big. landlords, dike 
z Nawab Salimullah Khan, its first. President, Sir Mohammad Shafi, 
| ‘Sir Fazle Husain, Raja of Mahmudabad, and Raja of Salimpur, 
however, “remained dormant, But nationalist : Muslims, . like- 


Maulana Mohammad Ali, “Maulana: Shaukat Ali, Maulana Hasrat ` 


b 7 Mohani, Maulana Abul Kalani Azad; Maulana Abdul Hayee: of 
E Firangi Mahal, Hakim Ajmal Khan; Maulana. Zafar Ali Khan and ` 
í Dr. M A. Ansari ri (Who v were al members of the Congress), Teacted ` 
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~ strongly. against: British policies in n india ind Doi The Ulema’ O 
“of. Deoband. also participated in the. agitation. Thousands of. a 


~- Muslims from Sind, Punjab and other parts of India migrated: to` 
- Afghanistan. during the Hijrat movement, and when the Khilafat : 
“ movement in. support of Turkey began, the’ Congress also joined ` 


f its’ non-cooperation struggle. Those were: the glorious: days of 


*. Hindu-Muslim unity. But, when. Kemal Ataturk abolished: the 
; Khilafat and Turkey became a Republic, the Khilafat. movement 


~ collapsed. Meanwhile, Gandhiji, alarmed at the growth of revolu- ` 
_tionary consciousness among the peasants and workers, suddenly T 
~ called ‘off the eivi ‘disobedience movement after the Chauri 


` Chaura incident’ in ‘Gorakhpur (U.P. ), This abrupt ending of a 
. mass struggle: created acute frustration. among the people. The 


` political atmosphere became charged. with mutual heart-burning ` . = 


and distrust. ‘Reaction . set in and communalism of the worst 


“kind raised its head, with the. result that serious Hindu-Muslim a Í 


iots took place all over country in the: 1920s. 


When ‘towards. the - end of 1927, the British Government 3 


` appointed an all: British commission, headed by Sir John Simon, 


“to. examine. what constitutional reforms would -be appropriate E 
“for: India, efforts. were made to present ‘a joint ‘stand by all | 
+ political parties regarding | the. future’ constitution and to find’ al 
“ solution for the communal tangle, An All-Parties’ Conference was = 
< held in- 1928 at ‘Calcutta. But it failed i in its objective, The report 
“that the’ committee under’ Pandit Motilal Nehru had — 


` (the Nehru Report) was rejected by the Mualim League. 


“it was ‘then that Mr. M. À. Jinnah, in cauld with . 
| Maulana Mohammad Ali, formulated, in March..1929, Muslim ` 
| League. demands: regarding. the. future. constitutional set-up of E 
„India in the form ‘of his famous 14 ‘points. We give them in. full. - 
as these’ mark a an important stage Í in. ‘the development of Muslim oe 
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“The. Ta ea anxious aa careful consideration, inost o a 
5% a “camestly and emphatically, lays down that 1 no scheme, for ot 
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2 T “No bill. or -iedolution o or any part theredf shall Be passed 
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The form. of the Nuk constitution should u% federal. 
with the tesiduary powers vested i in 1 the provinces, 


` pr ovinces, 


pe 
> 


| 4 ALL legislatures j in ‘the country dad other elected bodies e | 
shali be’ constituted on the definite. principle. of. fades 
See and effective _Tepresentation - of: ininorities me 
_ every province: without reducing the ey in any a 


- Province to a minority or even. equality... 


4. Ja the Central: Legislature, Mussalmans ipo 


shall not be less than one- third. 


ie 


| it 5, "Representation of communal groups shall. ‘continue to” 


be by. means of- separate electorates as at present © 
` provided, It shall be open to. any. community, at any, 
` time, to abandon: its separate electorate i in favour of. 
` joint electorate, | eh ee oe S 


necessary shali nòt, in any. „way; affect the Muslim- 
“majority i in 1 the Punjab, Bengal and N. v. F » Province. 


2 = Full ieligious itberty; i. ie. liberty of belief, worship, a ae 


observance, ° “propaganda, association. and. ‘education, 
shall be guaranteed to all communities: ced eee 


z Ea “t 
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in any? legislature or: any. other elected ‘body if three- 
- fourths, of Ti > members of. any community. in that) 


; 
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oe the future-c constitution of the Government of India will be | 

X acceptable” to, Mussalmans_ “of. India: until and. unless the: 

E following basic. principles: ; are given ‘effect to and provisions 
ee are embodied therein to safeguard their tights and interests, 


a i A uniform measure of f autonomy s shall be granted t to alt a 


n o 6,” “Any territorial redistribution that ‘might at any ‘ane be f 
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a practicable to deal with such cases. 


f : Sind should be separated from Bombay Presidency. 


: ` 0; m R shuld be introduced in the N. W. F; Province 
oe and. Baluchistan on the same footing as in other pro- 


Loa 
er e : A 
X vinces. i a 
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-Í Provision shold be made in the constitution giving 
ol Muslims an adequate share, along with the other 


: . a < Indians, in all the services of the State’ and in local 


oo ABS No. cabinet either Gains or Provincial; should. be. 
T formed without there being a proportion « of a at t least: 
ee one- -third Muslim Ministers, | : : 


oa oe of ees: 


a ie 12.. The constitution Duld embody adequate safeguards 
ees. EOE “the | protection ‘Sand promotion of Muslim ` 
ii education, language, religion, personal laws and Muslim 
A er charitable institutions and for their due share in the 
pe grants-in-aid, given by the State and. by, the local self- E 
E. r Pa bodies. a | | 


: ‘ a iat shall be made in ‘the constituiton by the 
t is Central Legislature except with the concurrence of the. | 


; . i pos 9 consnit Gre the Indian Federation. 


w 


pi 


ea ' härticufar. body oppose h a bill, ‘resolution « or. patt s 
. thereof on the ground. that it would bei injurious to the E 

interests of that community or, in the alternative, such. : 

"other method is devised as may be found feasible and a, 


o self-government. bodies - haying ‘due. regard to the 


E It will be. noted that Mr. Jinnah still Í considered. the Muitims 
ae ee pers in India and. not a separate nation. He calls for certain. 
a constitutional, safeguards f for the protection of their r. tights. but : 





x there i is . no. > mention of the ‘Muslim nation’, 


a 4 


sks cape : a E it ats t 


ES 


oi. he To residuary p power for. the provinces and > 

a for the federation. This remained the Muslim League © ne 
: position until Pakistan was formed and the Muslim League aar 
governments made a complete somersault. and became champions n : 
nominal autonomy to the. pro; oe = 
vinces, in total violation of the spin of federalism. E A E 


of a strong Federal Centre with 


doa: Iqbal, 


close friend in C alcutta, on March 6, 1934, he writes: S 


iU 


separate: froni other 


while _ endorsing Mr. Jn: 14 Points, ae 
offered an alternative solution of the communal problem in India af g 
in the course of his presidential address at the annual session of > 
the’ All- India Muslim League, held at Allahabad, on December . a 
29, 1930. This alternative solution later on acquired immense |. 
Sane as it was considered to be the fore-runner of the con: ` 
cept of Pakistan, at least in its broad outlines, That is why heis io 
called the originator of. the idea of Pakistan although he had < 
dissociated himself from it. In a letter to Mr. Raghib Ahsan, gonr 


e. note iir the author of. ‘this: review. / (Edward 


Thompson who wrote a review of his book) confuses my o t 
I propose to create; a Muslim ~, ~ 

province within the Indian Federation; the Pakistan scheme, |. > 7 
_ . proposes a separate federation of Muslim provinces in the >. a 
North-West of India outside the Indian Federation and 


scheme with “Pakistan”, 


pales related to England, + 


5 Do not fail to point it out in your introductory commen ts i 


E 


l and draw the attention of the editor of Star of India also to, 
l f this point.” 


‘Iqbal has. underlined the words within. and = i 
. without, and in his. letter which was written in long. hand, oe 
~ expressed his desire that- Edward. Thompson’ s review be... 

ae published. in Raghib. Ahsan’ S. paper: and the Star. Of India, 7 | 
me met Muslim. pe papot Moh hammad Farid ul Hua: Iqbal. oak | 
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- Without ; going into the noes behind his dissociation ein | 
“the. Pakistan scheme of Ch.. ‘Rahmat Ali, let us examine the 
“nature | of. his” proposal . for. the amalgamation of. the Punjab, 
LN. W. F. P., ‘Sind. and. Baluchistan into a single. State. 1. Does he 


“conceptualise this State on the basis ‘Of a Muslim nation? 2 2 Zi l l 


80, , whether it would be a theoe racy ¢ or a secular State. 


“AS pointed ‘ out R ‘Iqbal is eid to the . concept of 
as the only principle: of 


nation that ‘recognises s “territory” | 
political solidarity”. He’ thinks that any claim. regarding Indians 
aS one nation ‘would be justified if the rights of different com- 


a “munities: to` ‘develop their culture “and ‘tradition freely ; „were 
“Events: seem to be tending in the direc tion of some ° 


_Teeognised.. | 
“sort. of. internal har mony. “And as far as J. have been able: to read 
“the: Muslim’ mind, I have no hesitation in “declaring that: ‘if the 


ae i "y Principle that the Indian. Muslim | is entitled to’ full and free 


_ development on the. lines of. histawn culture and tradition, in his 
own ‘Indian’ homelands,’ is recognized as the basis of a per manent 


< communal settlement. he will be ready to stuke his all for the. 
A 00,  Spece hes & Statements of ląbal, | 


freedom of India”, 
ay 11, Lahore, bia SS ee 1 ag see = 


aie is of thè opinion: that “the principle of European demo- 


Lor acy cannot. be Appice to ‘India without recognising the fact 
-of communal groups. . The Muslim demand for the creation of 
N India witl in “India is, t herefore. perfectly justified”, 


TA quotes ‘the: Nehru: Report ’i in. ise e N which: had 


“that without ‘the fullest ‘national ‘autonomy jt js- 


_ extraordinarily : diffi cult | to create the international State. 'So 


also, without, the. fullest culture ‘muterioniy,, and communalism ; 


Pat ee . 
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= ; dhak D. p 114, 115, Karachi, 1983, Urdu), The book E 
has, rep roduced is ‘Photo. copy: of Iqbat’s letter. that 4 is in 
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TE “After endorsing Jinnah’ S 14 points, i says: Eo Anoo 
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= Personally, I would go further than the demands em- 


bodied. in it. I would ‘like: ‘to see the Punjab, ‘North-West =. 
7 ‘Frontier Province, Sind and Baluchistan. amalgamated into’ i. 
a single State, Self-government within the British Empire OF : ea) o 


fe without the: British Empire, the formation of a consolidated 
North-West Indian’ Muslim State. appears to me to be the“ 


final midis of the Muslims, at Teast o North West India," a - 


E ioe: p12) 


He insists that “this i cr the’ fe) ; 
e iost i 
of the Muslims of India . vin Potion 
“of India as well as of Asia. i will intensify their sense ofres- 


ponsibility and deepen. their patriotic feeling. Thus. poses 
full opportunity | of ` development within the body politic. of | 


ders of India against a Tain invasion, bs. the i invasion. one pene 
ideas or of bayonets": a; | TE 


“He totally ignores Bengal and Kashmir where Muslims ¢ con- | ee | S 
| stituted a majority, He i Is also indifferent to the fate of Muslims 3 $ : 


in U.P., Bihar and ‘elsewhere, Perhaps he did not consider them- 


part of “the most living portion of the Muslims. of India”. Perhaps ee 


they did not make. any contribution to the. Muslim culture and 


tradition which ‘Iqbal was so anxious to protect: However, he. o a oh 


included Bengal. in-his scheme in 1937. Writing to Mr, Jinnah, he ` 
Said: “Why should not, the Muslims of North-West India and © 


Bengal be considered as a nation entitled to self'determination, 


just as other nations in India and outside India are.” (Quoted by. 
Gunnar Myrdal: Asian Drama p 233. Penguin 1968), | 


Allama Iqbal ee never envisaged the autonomous ee 


States ‘to be ‘theocracies. R 
| eferring. to: the Cara eE o 
o in lhis presidental popes he said: ey et aS ¢ ‘kat 
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. will eventually solve the problem | a i i | 


_ India, the North-West India ‘Muslims will prove the best defen. B E 
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“Nor should the ‘Hindus fear that. the. ‘creation’ of autono- 


7 mous Muslim ‘States will. mean the introduction of a kind 


a 1 of. religious rule in such States; The principle that: ‘each 


| “group is entitled to free development on its own lines is’ 


ae not inspired by any feeling of narrow v communalism”. 


a : u GE Ag: we have already pointed out, the concept of nation and 
eles self-determination of ‘nations is a purely secular concept and a 
on complete departure from theocracy. 


` Iqbal began as a nationalist meek and remained SO o till 1908. 


ia 4 His poems. like the: ‘Himalaya’ , ‘Naya Shivala’ (New Temple), 
oo ‘Swami Ram Tirath’,; ‘Rama’ (the hero of Ramayana), ‘Qaumi- 

© ‘«Geet” and ‘Taranae Hindi’ (India’s National Anthem) were some 
Doa of: his most inspiring poems in which Iqbal had expressed his | 
ES ardent desire for Hindu -Muslim unity and love of the mother- 


w Jand: 


i 2+ he: iind. on which Chisti delivered the. messagė of Truth, 
“<< The garden in which Nanak sang the song of Unity. ` 


E ~The land, which the Tatars.adopted as their home, | 
a The: land. that lured the Arabs to part with the Arabian 


eae desert, .. 
a “That is is my y homeland’ Watan), that i is my homeland. (Bange 


` 


Ae stanzas. But Iqbal’s most popular poem that was sung at 


- almost every political meeting during the freedom Struggle, even 
¿after he had. abandoned his nationalist stand, was the famous 


-Indian Anthem’. es ee ee ESDS re 


X T 


oo Me Our I India is the best land | in the world, 


nee : We are her nightingales, she is our rose sia | 
i . ‘Religion does not.teach enmity with one ano ther, T E 
py We are e Indians, India is is our ho meland ( Watan)... 


EAE 


: C The last line is a 1 refrain which was repeated in me next 


ee : fo wa os ie oa" 
: É eo e . .- 
ay * i 
T eee 5 k 
SEEE I. RE 
E PA a Sah 
* 75. 
” 


But te a iis position after 1908. He 1 rejects ‘rations! Oo : 


alisin, “that is watan, as a political concept” arid calls it: “the | 


biggest god” among ‘the new gods/Its cloak is the shroud for 


religion”/ This idol has been’ carved by the new civilization | It. 
is the E of Prophet Muhammad’s citadel’ » ne Dara) 


It is strange that Iqbal ‘denounces thie: concept: of nation 
and homeland as. un-Islamic, yet he considers Indian Muslims ; a’ 
nation and demands a Müslim. homeland for them. “Indeed the | 


Muslims of India are the only Indian people who can fitly be ye 
described as a nation in the modern sense of the word (Pre- iS 


ice i p31) and believes that “the formation’ ‘of, A 
consolidate Muslim State G) in. the best 
islam bs y is). . interest. est of see and , 


Muslim unity, It was his earnest desire that the two communities 
should not only live i in. harmony. but fight together for the frees 


_ dom of: India, “The political bondage, of India has been andis 
a source of infinite misery to the whole of Asia, It has suppressed < i 
the spirit of the East and wholly deprived her of that j joy of self- T 
expression which ` once made her the. creator of. a great and A 
glorious cuiture” © 34), But this unity was possible. only -if the.) 
rights of the Muslim people to develop their personality. freely | | 
were r recognized, “There: will ‘be no. peace in the country until La 
the various peoples’ that. constitute India. are given ‘opportunity p 
for free self-government on modern lines, without t abrupil ce 
: breaking with their past” 3 D). : ae 


We 
i we 
3 


‘But he e for a Muslim State i on purely secular grounds, eo 
consistent with. the principle of cultural autonomy. “In view of. e = 
India’s infinite variety in climates, ‘races, languages, creeds. ‘and a 
social systems, the creation of autonomous States, based on the” À : | 
k unity - of. language, race, history, and identity.: of economic ae 

interests, is the only possibie way, to secure, a stable ` Constitu- : T 
ional | structure i in 1 India” E 15)... el en | pie : oo 


4 . ł 


. The fact, hewn is T ibd never Jost nie of Hindus 


am of ae? anh scar Oe HE ay 
ad 4 
SNR a SET AEE yt ES, ye MY TICE ead 
gie tet eye en fe 
the os Pa T Waa 


Ruy aR 


a p for unity. in: his address: 
as dialectical. “The unity. of. an Indian nation”, 
7 «must be ‘sought not in the negation. but in the mutual harmony. 
E and. cooperation of the many. True statesmanship cannot ignore 


“facts, however unpleasant. they. may be. And it. is on. the dis- 
covery: of Indian unity. in this direction that the fate of India. as 


os "well as sof Asia really depends. 1 India i is Asia i in miniature’ 10) 


a ~i will be unfair to ‘call Iqbal a sepacaliat He again a. again 
But his approach towards unity 
he points. out, 


ay aS 


“Fs “philosophy of E in ‘diversity becomes .ı more. ‘pro: 


| T a in the Muslim , Conference. presidential address of. 1932. 


“I do: -believe in. the possibility of. constructing a harmonious 


: 7 whole. ‘whose unity cannot be ‘disfurbed by. the rich diversity 


‘which | it must carry within its bosom, The. problem of ancient 


me ‘Indian ‘thought was how, ‘the one. became many ‘without: sacri- 


: ie ficing. ‘its oneness, 
: oS = ethical, heights. to’ the grosser plane. of our political life, and. we 


Today this problem has come down. from its. 


„have: to solve it in its reverse fom, ie: how. e ‘many | can 
“become one, without sacrificing its. s plural character’ (P 38-3 2). 


\. 


Tk is. a tragedy that: the Lilliputian minds. of Hindu. and 
7 Muslim’ leådership- failed . to. appreciate. the revolutionary signi- 
"| ficance of the. words of their great thinker. ‘Even today, W when 
“Bangladesh has seceded. from ‘Pakistan on account ‘of the short- 


> sighted | policy, and the ‘selfish. interests of. our ruling. class, it E 
refuses. to. learn from- what Iqbal was trying to say, and facts | 


prove that he was right. Our rulers. still insist on: a strong Centre 


nag and reject the plea for self-government to federating states. One 
a government, one religion, one language is 


| their: slogan. They do: 
| : not want a ‘hundred flowers to bloom’ in Pakistan. They have no 


: a ; understanding of the dialectics of unity in diversity. 


7 i was see in fa avour of a federal structure for future 
es “India in which “residuary powers must be. left- entirely to self- 
A : ‘` governing states, the central. Federal. State’ exercising only: those 
on powers, which, are o expressly vested i in it by the f free consent c of | 


’ L ; : 4 


> at Sot 


m 


toa system, 





7 federal states, a would:1 never r advise the: MERS of indin to agree eae ee n 
‘whether of British or Indian origin, which virtually ae 
negatives: the principle of a true Federation” (p.18). If; Iqbal i ; 
were’ alive today, he wouild be shocked to see that his followers, 
who | ‘call. him. Muffakire Pakistan: (Philosopher of Pakistán), Tees, 


celebrate a birthday with great fs fervour, and pay tributes to him : k , 


OEE 


and a and name roads, colleges a universities after. him, . 
- have taken. scant noti¢e of his. advice | as far as: ‘the, federal stric- a 
ture of Pakistan i is concerned. " Ls as she 


aoe 


Mr. Jinnah bome: to. a business community of Karachi i : na 
He received: his: early: education in Karachi and Bombay that” n” 
have been big. business centres. He was sent to England, in ‘his 
young days, by. his. father to look after. his business there. When: oe 
that mission failed he. joined | the Lincoln. Inn and obtained his‘. 
Barrister’s diploma. Thus in the formative period. of his life, he; e 3 
was never infested with the malaise of the. decadent feudal order i nah hee 
or its social values, His entire mental make-up and approach’ e oe 
; socio-political problems of India were shaped by British consti: ` i 
tutional theories and her parliamentary system of. a PEN 
His lifestyle and: his ideas also remained secular till the jee | 


He remained a lawyer throughout his life a a ‘the? ie 
case of Pakistan with the tenacity of a lawyer. His legalistic. ne 
mind would never conceive of any. line of action that was: one 
constitutional or illegal, from his point of view, Consequently, he 
‘did not join the non-cooperation agitation of the Khilafat or the © ` 5 
civil disobedience movement: of, the Congress, from. which he ato 
resigned i in 1922, £ i ee) eae | i 


Like. Allama Iqbal, 


Legislative Council on administration, on elementary. educa tion, 


pti E k s í S ees ee ; A E a a? sein 
$y) e > ` Y 9 ae ž kE 5 > te oes z - Gi 
R _ os A be i AE E Oy pe a i pox 
; A Me G y S oa a a re | | 


Laan am Be 


Mr. ‘Jinnah also started his, “political a 
| career as a staunch nationalist. His early speeches i in ‘the Imperial fe 


on the: Criminal law Amendment Bill-and his strong condemni = : 
| tion. of the notorious s Rowlatt ‘Act and the massacre: at Salliam 
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ees 4 


ee swala Bagh i in A bear e O to i patriotic feelings: He - 2 ` tradition, aptitude and. aio in 1 short, we ‘have Sur own va die” ae 
“was in ‘the beginning even opposed to separate. electorates. for — - tinctive. outlook on: life. By all canons. ‘of international. law we! | 
Da a “the Muslims and the system of communal representation, (Rare. | are a-nation”, (Quoted by. Gunnar Myrd al, Asian Drama, Vol ae 
asa Speeches, Ed. Mohammad Umar, P. 102, Karachi-Sukkur, 1973; | P233 , Penguin, 1968). Whether. Muslims of the whole of India fit a 
' > and. The Partition of India, Ed. C.H. Philips, p 278, London, | _ into this definition of nation is besides the point. What is signifi — 0 
-.1970). He was. used to be called the “Ambassador of Hindu- | _ cant- is that’ Mr. Jinnah did not consider religion a as the decisive eet 
“Muslim unity”. “But ‘he gave up the chase after his proposals LOr distinctive mark ot f nationhood. | E R ee 
oo were not. accepted at the All-Parties’ Conference held at Calcutta | , ar DET ee <a a oo ek 
re “in December 1928, “He had tears in his eyes as he said Jamshed, > oa “The PON ‘Resolution. of. the annual session. of the Al on 
‘ :. this is the parting of the ways”. e Belitho, Jinnah, SEPON bs i India Muslim League, held in March 1940, was a logical corollary /- a 
E E P 'akistan, p95, London, 1954). n a °. to the separatist tendencies that further got accelerated during =- 


experiments in provincial autonomy between. 1936 and: 1939,7 i | 
Mr. Jinnah’s presidential address was a charge-sheet against the ; 
Congress Sade for their. alleged sins as far as Muslims were ot 
concerned. T re ae ae ae eee od 


Ges To Sor “Mr. Jinnah, the problem. of Indian Muslims was not 
z ae “religious but political In his evidence before the Joint Select 
Committee on the Government of India Bill, he had declared.as 
~ early as 1919 that “nothing: will please me more when that day 
“comes when, all distinctions between Hindus and Muslims would 
“have disappeared” (Partition of India, p 279). So, when he 
= expressed. similar sentiments: during his Saas Assembly 
speech, on August 11, 1947, he was not prompted by the desire 
to placate any particular group Bit that was his genuine feeling: 
? While addressing the All-Parties’ Conference, he had said; “I have 
| a ‘not: come to say what Mussalmans want. We have come to sit 
> with ‘you. as co-workers. Let us put our heads together, not as 
Hindus and 1 Mohammedans, bút: as Indians”. (Ibid p 279). 


Referring to ‘the Hindu-Muslim question, he oati ae e. 
earlier view: “The Mussalmans are not a minority. The Mussal- 7 
. mans are a nation ‘by any. definition.” (Sharifuddin ‘Pirzada, 3 
Foundation of Pakistan, p 335), He, therefore, asked the British : i i 
Government “to allow the major nations separate homelands, 6s 
_ by dividing India into autonomous national States", (P 33 D a 


UN A een ewe a a gpa eer agg 


The resolution, which ed the basis of Pakistan 3 move- P ie 
ment (although the word Pakistan does not appear in it) was ret 
E “moved by Mr, AK. Fazlul Haq of Bengal and ‘seconded by. yi E 
“Tt was after the failure of the Round-Table Conference that panty Khaliquzzaman of U.P. It Es: | Ee ee w 
“Mr. Jinnah, started thinking in terms of Muslims as a separate. 2 

> nation; He removed the dichotomy found in Iqbal’s understand- 
_ ing. of nation and democracy and accepted the Western concepts 


-of both nation and o that are totally secular; 


"R. : 
1 “es * 


| Resolved that it is the, goned view of this. session ‘of ce 
the All- India Muslim League- that no constitutional aot | 

| ae be workable in this country, or acceptable to the a 

| e ; uslim Pilar 3 

aan 1934, 7 puree me z : mro with cm E a S, unless. it Is designed on the following basic princi ms 

o tinct” culture ‘and civilization, language, literature, art and archi- 

© tecture, names and nomenclatures, sense of value and proportion, S 


egal laws: ae moral. codes, custom and calendar, neo ma : 


? ¢ poe eh a , k 


ae - areas in 1 which the Muslims are aun in a i majority, e. 


E ` 
„è i k 7 ae BS ee. oa 
x De jy z 


ONS 
p 5 
Tiia 





AP les, viz., that geographically contiguous units are. demar-. - ee 
a cated into regions Which. should - be SO constituted, with Ea 
-such territorial readjustments 4 as may be e cessary, rE i 
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(id, D341) 


“This resolution ‘bells those who claim ‘that Pakistan came 


‘into: being i in the name of Islam. The fact is that the movement 
. for, a separate homeland for the Muslims of India was built on the 


basis of the’ right of self-determination of nations, which is, as . 
Sas’ been. again and again pointed out, a purely secular and non- 


a P an and has 1 ‘no o place i in Islamic jurispr ru- 
ranie, pna 


eo e 


“It is S Hitlerian tactics fo Raat te lie sO many times that it, * 


oe accepted | as. truth, The Establishment. and its mentor, the 


~Jamaat-e-Islami, are using the same tactics ‘and have been telling . | 


the: people that Pakistan was established in the name of Islam. 


p „Therefore, there should. be no Lies for: any other ideology in the i 


ot ; theocratic. State of Pakistan, 


ene | ‘knows: that. an o kinne majority of ‘the 


oy Ulema, including Maulana Maududi, head of the J amaat-e-Islami, 


“were strongly. opposed to the Pakistan. movement. They used to 
“call: Mr. Jinnah ‘Kaafire , ‘Azam’, (the great. infidel). Maulana 


Maududi, whose party today is the biggest champion of the 


= Islamic. ideology of. Pakistan, repeatedly accused the Muslim 


= League, Mr. Jinnah and their demand for Pakistan of being 
a anti-Islamic. “Who will. build up the required Islamic atmos- 
A phere”? ‘inquired Maulana Maududi. ¿“Can an irreligious State, 


= with’ Westernized persons. at the helm, do the. job? Will the 
à architects, who. are well-versed. only in building bars and cinemas, 

F spend their energics in erecting a ‘mosque? if the answer is in the 
a affirmative, it will indeed be a unique experiment of its. ‘kind in 


= history: ‘Godlessness fostering Godliness to dethrone itself”. 


= ewig Myrdal p 307) | ee ee 


& 


Para + 
e er oe Se 


as in the North-Western aa ees zones, on India; should ; wn 
| be ‘grouped to constitute Independent. States in which the ao 
cae Me : constituent units shall be autonomous and sovereign. R 





“However, wien the Pakistan movement gained momentum,” ee - 
: E A a 1 few. less known. Mullahs joined it and. tried to give it a religious - et 1 
twist, They. were supported by a section of university teachers S i 
~ also. Even Raja of | Mahmudabad; a trusted associate of’ Mr,“ 
— Jinnah and the youngest member of the Muslim League Workiig - 
` Committee, was influenced. by this group, at least) temporarily. 


Giving: his impressions of. the Pakistan movement in the pre- 
partition days, he wrote: “A different kind of infiltration took = 
place with the ‘coming of the conservative religious element, ae 
whom. time had not moved since the Khilafat days. They had. 
no conception of running a modern- political. movement. ‘on. 


m: sophisticated. lines. Their thinking was limited to the camel : 


tion of an Islamic State, and they interpreted to the masses the ` 


_ League ideals in terms to which they were. accustomed, There — 


was yet another smaller group of some university teachers, which 
stood for greater emphasis on Islam. in League politics. Dating, 


"1941-5, T myself came undër its influence and was one of- the. 


founder. members. of the- Islamic Jamaat. We advocated that 


s Pakistan should be an Islamic State: I must’ confess. that. I was ` 


very enthusiastic about it and in my DE T constantly prot, 
aaa my ideas, 5 à . een 


Eyi A 

: 
m ot Eog a 
; bye ty a 


wa. My. E of an Time State brought 1 me ante conflict 

ca with. Jinnah.. He thoroughly: disapproved of my ideas and dis-.. 
7 suaded me from expressing them publicly from the League plat. 
` form. lest the people might be led to believe. that: ‘Jinnah. shared 
“my views and that.he was asking me to convey such ideas to the 
| public. As I was convinced that I was right and did not. want to, 
| compromise Jinnah’s ‘position, I decided to cut myself away. and 
for nearly two years kept my. distance from him, apart. from" : 


seeing him.. during the Working Committee. meetings and ‘on. 


other. formal. occasions, -It was-not easy to take: this decision’ 
as my: associations with Jinnah had been very: elese. in the past. 


Now that. I look back T realize how arene. I h id | been’ i o The.. 
Partition ori India, P 388- 89). 
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In his is opinion, “The, leadership - vat Te top was s generally 


7 a and trained in modern political methods, but on . 
the lower levels and especially among. the field workers pro- } 
i paganda on religious lines was the general practice” P 383) 


Thus, facie’ soncuiiely. prove , that: Ei T he Pakistan. move- 

| “ment; in spite of- its religious tone, was- “essentially secular in its 
: objective. 2, It was never the intent of Pakistan's Founding — 
Fathers to establish a. theocracy but to build a modern demo- : 
| cratic State on the Western pattern. Tar THE 


"aeni the Muslim Legislators Conference at t Delhi on 


‘Apri MU, 1946, Mr. Jinnah. said; 


á ? 3 


ER “What are we fighting for? ? What are, we aiming at? Iti is not 
a for a theocracy, nor for a theocratic State. Religion i is there 


oF a religion is- dear to us. All the worldly goods are nothing | 


= to us when we talk « of religion but there are other things 


Dw which are very vital — our social, our economic ee (Mos; 


o dim ayer Islamabad, May 4, 1984) 


“Mr. Jinnah was more specific | in his interview in 1946. to 


` Campbell, Reuter’ J correspondent in Delhi. “The new. State”, . 


he. ‘said | “would be a.modern democratic State with: sovereignty 


“resting, in the people and the members of the new nation having 


a rights of citizenship regardless of their religion, caste or 
< creed”. (Emphasis added. M. Munir: From Jinnah’ to Zia, P 29, 


Lahore, 198 P 


DEU 


Mr J Jaaah was a , committed person. He did not aned his 
mind: after. becoming the head of the newly-born § State but 


“continued to follow his secular principles. Spe eaking in Peshawar 


‘in. February - 1948, he. said that: in any case, Pakistan. was: not. 
going to ‘be: a theocratic State Joe et the Mullahs who nee | 


' a divine 1 mission, a TE Ta a 





any his’ memorable: address to the Constituent, Assembly of! 
» Pakistai, on August Li +4947. he explained the tga nature of 
the State 3 in most unambiguous tormis: l ie ee 


Par = 


“Now, Fa we want to make ae great State’ of. Pakistan’ 

E3 happy and prosperous we should wholly and. soleiy con- 
E centrate on the: well- -being of the people, and specially of 
~~ the masses and the poor. If you will work in co-operation, < 
T forgetting the past, burying the hatchet, you are bound to.’ 

' succeed, If you change your past and work. together. in ae 

` spirit that every one of you, no matter tó what community- 


~ he bélongs, no matter what relations he had with you in the: 


past, no matter what is his colour, caste or creed, is first, 
i ` second and last a citizen’ of this State with equal rights, 
i privileges and obligations, there will be. no end to. the. 
` progress ; you will make, I cannot emphasise it too much, We ` 
‘should begin. to work’in that spirit and in course of time all 


= these -angularities of the majority and minority. communi- . > 
ties, the Hindu community and the Muslim community. — cA 
because even as regards Muslims you have Pathans, Punj abis, . 

| Shias, Sunnis and so on, and among the Hindus you: have ` : a 
E Brahmins, Vishnavas, Khatris, also Bengalis, Madrasis and so” 


won — will vanish. Indeed, if you ask me, this had been the‘ 


7 biggest hindrance i in the way of India to: attain, its freedom o 


oe, and independence and but for this we would have been ` 
free people, long long ago. No power can hold another’. 
. - nation, and specially a nation of 400 million’ souls,. in. 
subjection; nobody could have: continued its hold on you: 
< for any length of time but for this (Applause). Therefore, 
¿we must learn a lesson from this. You are free; you are free | 


or to any other places of worship in this State of Pakistan: 


~~ You: may belong to any religion or caste or creed = that has | D 


= nothing to do with the business of the State (Hear, hear). | 


AS. you know, history- shows that in England conditions’ i 


l “Some 't time: ago | were much worse than | those prevailing i in d 


: Bene 


raat 
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os “to go. to your ‘temples, you are free to go. to your mosiyues : a 


2 DOA AN? p GAARNE yam Ag ER S foie D ÉNE R A 
a Me See Bring iol. S ` 


"india. ‘today. The. Romar Cutholics ‘and: the. “Protestants 
a n each’ other: Even now “there are some ‘States in. 


, < existence ‘where there’ are: ‘discriminations ‘made and ‘bars ef 
~~ o- imposed against a particular class. Thank God. we are not ` 


or i „z sstarting i in. those days, We are ‘starting in the days when. 


ola. there is no discrimination, no distinction between one 
os Y community. and another, no’ discrimination between one 
s caste or creed and another, We are starting with this funda- 


i mental principle that we are all citizens and equal citizens 


ce 2 of one. State (Loud applause), The people of England in 
er course of time had to face the realities of the situation and 


ae > had. to discharge the responsibilities and burdens placed. 


"L o7 upon them by the Government of their country and they 

a Tre went thr ough that fire. step by step. Today you might say 
r with justice that Roman Catholics and jProtestants do not. 
' a exist: “what. ‘exists now is ‘that every man is a citizen; an | 


a equal citizen, of Great Britain and they are all members of 
hie . ; the nation; Now, I think we should keep that i in front of us 
“ess Sas our ‘ideal and you will find that in course of time Hindus 
>, would cease to be Hindus: and.Muslims would cease.to be 


y ey 2 J Muslims, not in the’ ‘religious sense, because that. is the — 
ore personal, faith of each individual, but in the political sense as _ 


eins „citizens of the State”, (Quoted by, Justice M. Munir: P 202. 
S Lahore, 1973), y 


e Can there’ be a. better interpretation of Secular ideals that | 


“Mr. Jinnah. cherished? It may be noted: that he discusses these 
“ideals i in n the background ere British niston 


e on this historic ae Justice Münir says! : 
| “the word ‘nation’ is ‘used more than'once and religion is stated _ 
i to have nothing. to do withthe business of the State arid to be 


merely a matter of personal, a for the aaa HAP, E 


Me Jdi made this ‘aportent pay statement as Head of 7 
“the State (he. was s also President of the Muslim League) before the | 
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When in 1953 large-scale anti-Qadiani To took "o 
place in the Punjab, the Government of. Pakistan appointed ae 
| Judicial Inquiry Committee. consisting of Justices M, Munir- and a : 
MR. Kayani, whose itegrity was. beyond reproach, A large num- aos 
. ber of. Ulema of every. sect appeared. before the Committee.. a 
‘During - the course of their inquiry: the judges read out to. the l i - 

. Ulema Mr, Jinnah’s Constituent A sperei, Recoltecting Sri 


that event, J ustice Munir writes: 


an e 


| “We asked. the  Ulema wheter this conception of a State s 3 
p (Mr. J innah’s) was acceptable to them and.eve ryone of them». 
| Teplied. in an unhesitating negative, including | the Ahrar oo 
` and erstwhile Congressites with, whom. before the Partie a. 
í tion this conception was almost a part of. their faith. If < i 
Maulana Amin Ahsan Islahi? s evidence correctly represents o 
the view of Jamaat-i-Islami, | a State based on. this idea is oor 
-the creature. of the devil, and: -he is confirmed in this: by a 4 vi 

=> several writings of his chief, Maulana Abul Ala Maududi, ©‘ ’ 
- . the founder of the Jamaat: None of the Ulema can tolerate’ < 
a State which is based on nationalism and all that it implies; `- 

o with them millat. and all that it connotes can alone lag the : 


l obi ae factor i in State aeii 7 “Abid. p a. 


T hee MR R is:- Why didn’t sali ideas. a institutions. "i ce 
develop in Pakistan in. spite of Mr. Jinnah’ S support? Apart from: z ; 
the setback that: ‘secularism ' suffered orn account of his death in - > 
- September 1948, the ‘main. reason ‘seems to be the character: of . ey 
the Muslim League a that has ee been dominated by i: 
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= sovereign body í of. Pakistan. Bat’ after i his death, his is mjocedsors ga ; 
| totally ignored | it. As. a. matter of fact there has been. a regular, 
conspiracy, of: silence: against itas if. the: architect of: Pakistan © si 
“had never made any- such declaration, Tt is never. mentioned. in. l 
- Official. “Speeches, or in text-books prescribed ‘in schools and ae 


l colleges, nor is it ever referred to even ee on n radio and ITV. eu 
networks, | eek | ara 
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> féudal-minded: Knights, Khan. Bahadur Tagindaré’a and. big lands” 
aa lords!’ The Central Working Committee, barring one or two en- m l 


i 3 lightened’ ‘individuals, consisted of the most. conservative persons. 


- -Inthe Muslim , League Councilin 1942 (when the Pakistan move- J 


ty ment was at its peak), feudals constituted the biggest. single 


‘group. Their class interests clashed with democracy and- secu- 


” Yarism can never take roots in an anti-democratic social climate, 
~ -Chowdhiry Khaliquzzaman Siddiqui, a frontline leader, was so 
~~ inimical to democracy that he went to Spain in 1937 to congra- 
ie ; tulate. General Franco, who was lighting against the democrati- 
~ cally. elected g government of Spain. 

oe AANT reason was Muslim Er S ieee of interest in the. 
a Te Rleswaient problems of the Muslim people, although in the- 
". pre-partition. days, these. problems ‘were agitating the minds of 
cae every section. of the people. The Congress had already appointed — 
Ta full-fledged. Planning Commission, headed by Prof. K.T. Shah. 


But the Muslim League leadership was not concerned with such. 
a trifles. 


social and economic matters”, useif* to be the pet answer to. 


“Let us. first get Pakistan, then we shall think about 


D -questions regarding the nature of the futute State. It was against 


this’ attitude: that“ Allama Iqbal had warned Mr. Jinnah, Tn a 


Aran dated May 28, 1937, he wrote; 


a] haves no doubt that you fully sedis the sity of the 
e tance: as far as. Muslim India is concerned. The League . 
-> will. have to finally decide whether it will remain a body 


ET ._Tepresenting the. upper classes of Indian Muslims or Muslim — 


cae masses. who have so far, with good reason, taken no interest 
reine Personally I believe that a political organisation which ` 
vo’. . gives no “promise of improving the: lot” of the are 
as Muslims cannot attract our masses, | 


Ye a w+ 


5 “Under the new constitution. the higher Sous go to- the. 


ae ie sons of upper classes; the smaller ones 20 to the friends oro 


: 2 relatives of me Ministers, In other matters, too, ‘our Political 
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a -these discussions. did ; hear the mention. of total eradication | 
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; “institutions: | have: never “thought of improving ‘the tot of 


os Muslims’ generally. The problem of bread is becoming more | te z 


and more acute. .. The question, therefore, - is: how: is it 


aes possible to solve the problem. of Muslim poverty? . And thè”. 


5 ‘whole future of the League depends on the League’s activity ` 
ie to solve this question. If the League can give no such pro- 
_ mises, Iam sure, the Muslim masses will remain indifferent” 


->to it as before. Happily there is a solution in the enforce- ` a i n 


` a 


2 -ment of the law of Islam and its further development i in the : 
-` light of modern ideas, After a long and careful study of. 
Islamic Law, I have come to the ‘conclusion that if this ~ 
. ‘system of Law is properly understood and applied, at least» 
“the right to subsistence is secured to’ everybody. . 
Islam. the’ acceptance of social democracy in some. suitable. 
o form and consistent. with the legal principles of Islam is not’ 
P à revolution but a return to the original purity of Islam.” 
=. (Quoted in Struggle for. iad AEE Appendix, vi 
pp. 33-34.) ar. 


A - But this sincere ang of the Allama en a dead letter. i 


The > anti-people: attitude ‘of the Muslim. League did not. change’. 
after it had come. .to power in. Pakistan. The First Five-Year. 


Plan was prepared nine years after. Pakistan was. born and. was” 


never implemented! Recalling ‘those early years, in: ‘the course ve 
his presidential address to the 13th ‘All-Pakistan Science. Con 


ference, held at Dhaka, in sana 1961, Professor Abdus Salam, 
E the Novel Laureate, observed: 7 Hee UG 


“Our ae eer in 1947 could have provided us with thes: 
= necessary stimulus, ‘Unhappily this was not the case. ‘Our’ 
| independence did not — definitlely did not — coincide with | 
' the emergence of a political | class which. made economic 


growth the centre-piece of.State policy. I can still recall the = ce a 


s interminable arguments, conducted in private and public, : 
in the early. years of. Pakistan, about its ideology. Never. in, 
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oe oe of poverty as one 2 of the primary {ideological functions sof 5 
| “our new State.” : Eo ee 5 Sh a ee a, | 


“The lack of social awareness, ai ate among the Muslims of 


W région. in pre-pattition days, was also one of the reasons for 


< the slow: progress. of secular ideas. This maybe attributed to the 
“British Governments: colonial policy that deliberately kept. this 


a ‘, region. backward, ‘After the bitter experience of the Indian Revolt 


of: 1857, the British created everywhere a class of big landlords 
~ and ‘jagirdars. that was loyal: to them. The Punjab and N. W.F.P. 
- were also. reserved for recruitment to the army. ‘More than Rs, 50 
million were. distributed among > army. pension. holders’ after 
“World War T in the Punjab alone. Moreover, after the Khilafat 
_ Movement, Muslims as a whole remained aloof from the struggle 
for. independence. Nationalist Muslims, who. participated in the 
civil disobedience movements, - failed to. mobilize the Muslim 


“masses behind them in Punjab and’ Sind. The Red Shirts of the i 
': Frontier, who were led by. Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, were the ` 


-only mass group: that fought against British Imperialism but they 
-were ‘dubbed as traitors and agents of the Congress by the Muslim 
. League. During the. Pakistan movement, the Muslim League, too, 


failed ‘to arouse the Muslims of this region in its support. It | 
“could not; even. win the majority of Muslim seats in oig Provincial : 


C Assembly elections... Gee 2 Pe ch aaa, he 3s 

In ‘short, “the evel of political consciousness among the 
` Muslims was not developed enough to counteract the anti-demo- 
cratic - ‘tendencies fostered by the local aoe Firs and Mas- 
' haikh that abound i in the raon; Aa at 


“When Pakistan care into baing, political p power, both at the 


Centre and i in the Provinces, became the monopoly. of the Musling, | 


` League: Tt not only. kept the old colonial-set-up: intact in eve 
“department of life but took: new measures to: -perpetuate it, If 


“got. full support ‘from. the British-trained bureaucracy and. the 
| oa Feudalism, which i is the cesspool, the ene ground, for | 
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K obséutantist ideas ‘atid. institutions; Mouii. as. usual, ana no ` 
"attempt. was made’ fo break the stranglehold of feudal forces.“ 
How could it be done. when feudals themselves were controlling” 
ce both the legislative and executive organs of the-State? They had ~ 
` struggled for power not to: enforce ‘democracy ae to gcse 


their interests. In the words of Prof, “annar Myrdal: 


“The ia interests of hoss, who came bi power, ‘militated 
| E against the establishment of a truly democratic State. They” 
r had — campaigned for self-government, ‘not to: bring social. 
‘change but to escape the consequences of. majority rule in 

‘an undivided India”. ¢ Asian Dilemma, P 313) 


` Thirtyeight y years ; have passed, Governm ents fee come and 
gone in quick. succession but there has been no change in ‘the. 


_ alignment of class forces in Pakistan. No radical reforms in the 
agrarian economy’ have been introduced, The feudal lobby i is so 


powerful that no government. has sO. far dared to impose even, 


income -tax on agricultural wealth. And how can it dare. when ~ 


bureaucracy and the army, the two. main rulers of Pakistan, 


themselves belong to or T have closest links with the feudals? - 


of bourgeois society in America, its leaders, like Thomas Jeffer- - 


: The - controlling iiuna ‘of’ ‘American imperialism” over 
governments in Pakistan has also been responsible for the retar- 
dation of secular- forces in the country, In the formative period . 


TA 


s E 


šon, ‘Tom Paine, Benjamin. Franklin and. Abraham Lincoln, were =~ Be 


inspired by the social phil osophy of the Anglo-French. Enlighten- se 


tion. are still universally regarded: as embodiments of the secular « 


i ideals of. the. ‘18th century. But the transformation of. America © 

| into an aggressive | imperialist Power in the 20th century has © 

- radically changed the character of the thoughts and practices of 
her. ruling. class. From being’ defenders of democratic causes and 
i secular ideals, America has become. the > biggest enay of both; 


'.ment. The Declaration of Independence and the U.S, Comit 
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pi oe Thé n and’ intellectual: decay h as ad sich a stage he 
“that President. ‘Reagan is. now ‘talking. of ‘Creation. Science’ in) 7 
opposition’ to the science of Evolution. The Cult of the-Irrational, 
is ‘reigning | supreme: in. America. The alarming growth in diug. 
‘addiction; mental disorder and: war hysteria, the popularity of: 
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< thè. ‘spiritual healers from the East, of Yoga and other mystical: 
` practices, of: occult arts and ‘esoteric performances, including 
= communication’ with the dead, the. enormous increase in’ books 
and. TV shows depicting ‘after death’. experiences are clear indi- 
<eation of the bankruptcy of the American imperialism. In its 


Just’ f or power and profit, it is making frantic efforts to turn the J 


= Wheel of miror back to the Middle Ages. . 


* activities in the Middle East and Pakistan has become: a “scandal, 


“Unable. to: fight the battle of ideas with modern weapons, it- has A 


decided to. employ. the fundamentalist weapons to defeat the: 


= forces of progress, peace and: democracy. The CIA and the Pen-. 
tagon’ seem to. be quite active in this field. ‘In the name of “higher. 
“research” they- have been mobilizing the services of university - 
^ professors ‘in the cause of fundamentalism. Professor Khalid Bin 
“Sayeed, who has been teaching in the North American. univer- | 
Fe Te sities: for almost 30 years, has, ina recent article, exposed the 
st “role played in. this respect by teachers at Harvard, the most pres- | 


“7 tigious. university in: the ‘USA. He has: narrated in detail the case: 
T of. Professor Nadev Safran, ‘Head of Harvard’s Centre for Middle 


Eastern. Studies, “who has openly ‘admitted: to- -having received 
$107, 430 (about ‘Rs. 18 lakh) from the CIA for his book “Saudi. 


«Arabia: The Ceaseless Quest for Security”: He received another 


= ae > grant of $ 47 700. from the CIA to hold a conference on ‘Islam 


“and Politics’, in- October, 1985. “What surprised me”, writes 
Prof. ‘Khalid, “was that both. the students and the factilty had 


_ become: ‘SO used to Harvard receiving grants from. an agency like | 
> the. CIA: that they. were not really upset by the grant but only by E 
the fact. that Prof, -Safran has göne a bit too far”. e Educa- T 


„tion News, J anuary, 1986, Islamabad) eo Se oe 


- Islamabad. The learned lecturer has: the’ unique distinction of; ye — 





“when he visited the USA, He is. now working. as. Professor. or 


+ American imperialism’ s direct involvement In. _anti-secular : sidènt of the Islamic Institu te of Advanced Studies i in USA. 


C World” he- dealt at some length with the crucial question oE : 
| sovereignty and gave the fatwa that sovereignty in a Muslim State. ‘A 


“find it. ‘difficult. to grow and. where there are restrictions on the. ; 
Tree’ development of democracy, secular ideas and institutions 


- happened: in Pakistan, It will be no exaggeration to say. that. 
Y democracy . has „never. been. allowed frec functioning even \ for a 
2 day in l'akistan, : | 


“How many of: the ‘books: on: ‘the ‘so-called. resurgence of. 


oe 


| T Isiam- published ‘in the USA are CIA-sponsored and: how ‘many | 
| ‘visits abroad: by. Our. ‘Islamist’ scholars are. financed by the: noto- ` s - 
rious- American agency, we- do not. know, but we have reasons to z 
i believe that: most of the university: Professors - ~ ‘both. Muslim and > 


‘non- Muslim — who: have been frequently: visiting: Pakistan: have < 


a very close links with: the. CIA, The latest in this line has: been. - 
Professor Islamil: Rajial Faruqi, who has come here to deliver 


three lectures: organized: by the Islamic Research Institute ‘int 


having presented” an, address of : welcome to' General’ Ziaul bigs 


Religions:at the Temple. University, Philadelphia, and is also Pree w 


Deae his ioctl on “The a State i in E Modern | of 


did not belong to. the people but to the Shariat! “He condemned = 
as un-Islamic the. concept that the. Ummah was sovereign”. E 


E The Muslim Daily; Islamabad, March 11, 1986). Americanized” 
Muslim scholars are sent to Pakistan to convince. us that Islam i is. oo 
| opposed to democracy and Iqbal’ S dream of “sultaniye jamhoor”.. : a 


(sovereignty. of the - people) does not t represent the. teachings o ! 
3 of: Islam.. - a 
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have very: little chance to develop. This is precisely: what has” 
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The’ T of India ‘Act, ‘that retained the: Const.’ : A 


i tution of Pakistan for nine. - years, was an anti-democratic, piece” 
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+ country. as they. liked. ‘The’ Central. Governments’ in) Pakistan 
` preserved this colonial legacy. Power was centralised and it was. 
z- liberally used, Provincial ministries were dismissed on one pre- 
` text or the. other, thus making a mockery -of Provincial Auto- - 
~nomy, Any. ‘opposition ` to: the- Government. was considered 


“treason against the State. Any criticism of the malpractices of the — 
< government would: be resented as an attack on Pakistan. Deten- - 


- tion: without. trial ‘of: the: opponents. of- the Muslim League; of 
<: trade unionists; and: socialists. and. communists, under: preventive - 
‘Jaws’ became the order of the. day; Even the Bengal Regulation of 


1818. (of the: Company. period) and. the Criminal Law Amend- ` 
+ ment-Act, that was condemned by, Mr. Jinnah inthe Imperial — 


a ‘Council, were freely applied. Then came the assassi- 
-nation ‘of Prime Minister | Liaquat“ Ali Khan under mysterious 
circumstances and the facade of democracy was finally set aside. 
`: Diehard bureaucrats of the “Raj, like Ghulam Mohammad and 


- ‘democracy did not suit’ the genius of the people in’ Pakistan!” 
Shula - Mohammad, who had become the. ‘Governor-General, 


sont 


“Cabinet and ausolved the Constituent Aen He. virtually, : f 
muled like a` ‘dictator till he became totally. incapacitated both 


-physically and mentally. It was he. who openly talked about ‘ con- 


trolled. democracy’ asa panacea for our social maladies, He was. 

i + Teplaced by General: Iskander Mirza, another autocrat known for . 
< his loyalty to. his old masters. It was in connivance with Iskander — 
Mirza’ that ‘Commander-in-Chief General: Ayub Khan usurped = 
` power. in October. 1958, just before the. first. general elections.’ + 


_ that were- scheduled to. be held in February. t959; The Central 


“and Provincial Governments. were dismissed, the’ National: and - 
“Provincial Assemblies: weére dissolved, the Constitution of.1956 
i abrogated; ‘all political parties ‘and political activities banned and 
_ Martial Law; declared throughout, the on Thousands, of "i 


ae of Ce Tey was a ‘British product meant to arm. aa Vigeroy 
2a “and the: ‘Central. Government with full, authority to run the : o 


“-Chowdhri- Mohammad Ali and Iskander Mirza’ of the. army, ! 
«i manoeuvred to capture power, It- was “then discovered | that ` é 





GA 


l political workers w were: earrested and p put bahia the Bars. bg bees 


ets 


2 (Palsfimburian, October iy 1960). "He: did" ‘not! tell: us ‘what 


‘mechanism, except: elections. on Universal adult. franchise, should“ 
a be c adopted to ails out tthe | consensus of. f the people, © z 


- General. Ayub. Khan, like | his ‘ihusthiéus $ ‘successor “General. 
: Ziaul, Haq, used’ to deliver ‘political sermons to. his. ignofañt. b 
_ jects, For: ‘instance, ‘in. his" ‘Opinion. democracy, suited: ‘only: cold” 
: climates, not: the ‘hot: climate "of ‘the East; ‘that is; the: ‘delicate 
BAERS, of: ‘democracy’ could flourish’ in: Maree, Nathiagali S Swai, 
Hunza and. Skardu, ‘but not ‘in n Lahote, = Mallat and d Karachi! 





“army. that PE ‘exchidvely: belonged ‘to? ‘the ‘Western. Wing 
Banks, insurance. companies: and- major industrial “concerns ' ‘in, 
` East- Bengal \ were all. owned by the non-Bengali bourgeoisie of the” 
West, Attempts. ‘were: made. even to’ impose: Urdu: ‘on ‘Bengalis. as. 
thg sole national i Tenguage of f Pakistan,” : 
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a a a 
“The: people: of East’ Bengal; ee are better N Musltivé i in every 


oe = , = Tapeet, fully: -realised after eight years of most oppressive rule, > | 
“that when the. rulers of West Pakistan claimed, in the name of. . 


“Islam, that. democracy. was. unsuitable for Pakistan, they actually 


‘meant, to: deprive the people of. East Wing (who: formed the’ 
| ` majority) of. their democratic right to run the State.. In. the Pro- 
, > vincial. Assembly elections. of 1954, the United Front won 223 
o 4 oùt of. 237- Muslim seats and. the ruling, I Muslim League Party 
ocr with, honly 10 seats was completely routed, aS 


we te mote. convincing proof. or the. leh E con- 


x aloe of the.people of Pakistan was provided. by the first. 


< general. elections in. 1970. In’ these. elections, which were held 


5 after.24 years, sécular parties like the Awami League of-East _ 
“Pakistan. and. the: People’s | Party and the National Democratic 

a Party, in the West swept thé. polls. . The Jamaat-e-Islami ` was | 
a ‘thoroughly licked. Its leaders, incuding the President, Mian Tufail 
| ~ Mohammad, lost heavily, All their. propaganda in favour of the ` 


So-called ideology of Islam and the ideology of Pakistan fell. on 
, deaf ears. The ‘Awami League of East Pakistan emerged as the 
"majority party in the National Assembly. As such it was entitled 


` to form government. at the Centre; But the army and the bureau-. 


“ eracy: in ‘Islamabad were. ‘not prepared to surrender power to the 


Bengalis, Therefore, conditions were created in which the East. 


Wing was left with | no option but. to secede from. Pakistan and 


a, hue oS 


“form. a separate State, The myth. of two nations was exploded 
„for good. Bangladesh became « a “secular democratic go 


` Meanwhile; by virtue of its victory i in elections. the People’s s 


tary of Mr. Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto formed governments.both at the 


-; Centre’ and. in the two major provinces of Punjab and Sind. The 


. People’ S Party, in ‘its election manifesto, had committed itself 


éto Islamic Socialism and Mr. Bhutto used to. say: ‘that its religion 
was Islam, its politics was ‘democracy and its“ economics was 


“socialism; “Roti, Kapra’ aur. Makan’ (bread, clothes and shelter) 
_ was its most popular election slogan. Mr. Bhutto, when tiec came 
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“But it is. one of the characteristics of the: Third ‘World. 


Jeaders that . their. class . leanings generally block: their. wider. 


vision of national duty, Instead of honouring the pledges made to 


J the people, thus strengthening their democratic base, they Start- 


appeasing the very elements that are opposed to changes in ‘the ~ 


social system, Coercive measures, are adopted- against their own. 
A potential allies among political workers, trade unionists and stu-, 
dent. organizations, ‘Radical elements are screened. out: of the- 

party and replaced with sychophants and opportunists, resulting - 


finally in the defeat of the very. cause that they used to uphold, ` 


This happened with President Soekarno, President Nasser, ‘Shaikh: 
-= Mujibur Rahman of Bangladesh and also with Mr. Bhutto, Agra 
rian reforms, that were the | crying need of the. hour, were. never 
taken up seriously. The army, whose power should have- ban. 
drastically. curtailed, was built up afresh. after the most humiliat- = ! 
= ing defeat in 1971 and was used to. ‘pacify’ ‘the people of Balu- 
“chistan. Federating. units: were never allowed to exercise freely ~ 
_. whatever little provincial autonomy: was granted to them. under | i 1 
' the Constitution . of 1973.. The Government of Baluchistan was, r 

7 summarily . dismissed and the NWFP. Government. resigned : in 
oH protest. This was the beginning of the end, RA 


Mr Bhutto was s decidediy the. most ent fede in Fokis” i 


tan in. the. 70s. He was ideally placed. to put. into. practice: the 


, objectives of his social democracy.. and create sttitable conditions: | 
for the development of secular ideas and institutions, Unfortu- 


nately, this did not. happen. He under-estimated the- power of 
orthodoxy. It was defeated in the elections.but it: had not aban- 
doned its: designs.. As a matter of fact, Mr. Bhutto. himself was? 


s to: power ‘in “ion: was: 5: free. to’ implement the. e that a 3 
had” received. from’ an: ‘overwhelming majority of: the people | of. 
ee Pakistan to run the State ¢ on secular lines. n 
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. instrumental ‘in its ‘rehabilitation, He started: ap peasing re A avi 
Mullahs and. did not realise that they had neither forgiven him for. 
E their defeat 1 nor would d they. ¢ ever r trust him. They not bony? made» a 2 
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“full use a the shorteomirgs, ‘of the People’ S Party governments 


5 a but ‘managed. to. build’a, strong base in the. ‘bureaucracy. and the- 


: samy, Mr. Bhutto, and subsequently the REN, itself, had to 


‘pay avery o price for his oe D eons ae i $ a va 


"Besides, the Anieticans, too, ‘did not trust ine Hise growing. 
ambition to become the leader of the Muslim world’ had alarmed . 
a They. considered him too independent _ to serve their’ 
: T “objectives in’ ‘this’ region. ‘Since they do not tolerate any. political © 
| -. leader: who does not kowtow their line, they too decided to get. 
rid of him: How far they were responsible for provoking the agi- 
tation against Mr. Bhutto, no. one would know,. but. knowing, as" 


; f “we ‘do, the subversive role of CIA: in the Third. World and the. pro-. | 


American leaning of certain political’ parties that participated in 
“the: anti-Bhutto | agitation in 1977, we can say with confidence 
-that the opposition. certainly enjoyed the blessings of America. 
-- The? Martial Law regime’ S ‘allegiance to. the. ‘global strategy of | 
‘American: imperialism. further confirms the suspicion regarding“ 
< America’ S involvement i in the overthrow of Mr. Bhutto. . a ao 


x overthrown. by. a. man who had. taken: solemn oath on the Holy 
Quran. ‘to: serve . the Constitution. faithfully. He . ‘suspended’ the- 
< Constitution, declared Martial: Law. in the country, dissolved the: 
~~ Assemblies and. Central and. Provincial. Governments, and banned » 


F ‘Bhutto’ S Zontu * elected . government Was . 


-the political. parties and: all, polititel activities in the country, He 


P 


+ promised to hold elections . within 90. ‘days but did not honour 


z This pledge and ruled with the aid of Martial Law’ for eight and a., 


ae half years and is still ruling under the. cover ‘of a fictitious civil - 
: = goverment of his own choosing, J pi a 


The Martial Law regime, that exploited t ‘ies name of Islan: 


aes to. deprive the ‘people of all that is rational, beautiful and good in 


: fe represented the: most. oppressive period of our history. In. 
a total disregard of the 1940: Resolution of the Muslim’ League and: 


x the, assurances of Mr. Amma ‘that Pakistan would. not. bea : 


oun ar roar 
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a theocracy but” a imioderh, Memo c te! 5 State. tie, Martial ee : 
‘regime: initiated the process: of theocratisation: of 'the State with oe 
me “vengeance. For more than eight and a ‘half years all. possible OM 
“means and methods-were employed to impose on the society an: =, 
~ interpretation of Islam that was not that of Abuzar Ghaffari but. 
>>> of Marwan, of the exploiters and not of the exploited among i, 
` Muslims, ‘The entire media of information: have’ been used to `` 
inculcate in the people not an urge to seek truth i in the’ light of Da Ca, 
Reason, but to cultivate in them the- slavish mentality ` of. = 
obedience and submission to Authority. The power of judiciary E 
‘has been’ drastically ‘curtailed. The customary law, -that 
“everybody is innocent ‘unless proved otherwise, has been’ revers- : i z 
< ed; thus putting the burden of proof on the accused. People have a 
‘been savagely whipped, tortured in prison and hanged by military ty 
courts from which there was no appeal: And. all these measures,‘ 
“these punishments, were.inflicted for the Islamisation of society >=, 
although the God of Islam is most Merciful and. Compassionate,- a 


and. commands forgiveness,” Soy at ia.” ayaa eee F ae : 


Yet hes coercive measures a ideological weapons have: a 
failed- to break ‘the people. The verdict given by the people in 
~ General Ziaul Haq’ s referendum, asking them to support him for s r i 
his services to Islam, was a clear indication of the spirit of de: po 
- fiance: of the. e erorte Hardly 10% turned up to ee their. a 
. yote. 2 E a u Spas 


Andi now ‘the wind Í change is blowing i ina direction that oe 
was not: anticipated by the ruling class, Although elections. tor fi 
the: National Assembly ‘were held. under the Martial’ Law.” 
umbrella, and opposition parties. were not permitted to parti- 
cipate, General Zia does not seem tọ be happy with the Assem- 7 
bly members’ performance and is publicly complaining that they : = 
are more interested. in democratic procédures than in accelerat- Di 
-ing the pace’ of his version of. the Islamization of Pakistan. - Thess 
; sheep are. going astray. They had. even the audacity. to express. ae 

_Fesentment against his encroachment on n theirprivileges as Assem“ os 
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vy. Sees While: he j is issuing y fatwa alter fatwa. that Pay ua J i i 
| doe. and: oni Dod. end. ‘byt the Rudais: at hue! Let it 


system is un-Islamic, his own protegės , have formed the. official - | 
> Muslim League Party. And now. he is publicly admitting that he” 


“has failed in his. divine mission to’ Islamise Pakistan. People seem | p tions in. „Pakistan depends upon democracy’s S victory. over: the. 


also’ he remembered that. the future of secular ideas and institu- © ni S 


a RNY ARN OA. 


a es à t 
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to prefer. democracy ‘to-Islam, he recently observed i in an x inter- J 


. J * 


vyiew to a a Lahore ee 


It is, T a fact that du ing the long dark’ ‘nights ‘of the 


“Martial ‘Law, the Mullahs did manage. to pollute the social and 
~ political climate. of the country with their sectarian dirt and 
“filth. They. were employed to popularise the official version ‘of 


Islam, Large s sums of money. were placed at their disposal. Only | 


they ‘and the J; amaat Islami leaders were free to hold conferences 
“and. public meetings where. rational thinking, scientific doctrines. 


we is Land democratic ide as: Mere strongly denounce d. 


“Since, in the words of TA Iqbal, the religion ‘ok the 
Mullahs i is nothing but strife and disorder, they have: been indul- 
‘ging in: ‘most poisonous sectarian propaganda also. Their first 
» victims: were the Qadianis. The. aa against them was 
followed- by bloody riots’ betwee Sunnis and -Shias, between 
“ Deobandis and Brelvis, between ‘the Ahle Sunnat group and the 
oJ amaat-c-Islami’ Tt looks as if Pandora's box of hatred and doctri- 


onal ‘confrontation has ‘been deliberately opened to disturb the Š 


` democratic activities s that have Just oun ae a N 


s Fai 


e the circumstances, it will not: bé an “easy ‘task to 


n i T “restore. sanity among those who have been misguided: by the A 


` “Mullahs. -But the politics. ‘of ‘religious fanaticism has to be ex- 


posed: and. people told that their salvation lies not in super- — 


“stitious: beliefs and” ‘obscurantist ideas but in scientific under- 
„Standing ¢ of the laws of nature and o the development OF society. 
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Let: it Ge ‘understood that ee feices are still very 
. powerful. ‘They. are being: encouraged and financed. d by ieee s 
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 pro-imperialist. feudal elements that- are’: represented | = the. a 
e ON y the anny and the big landlords, 
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© (0 "THE BATTLE OF IDEAS IN. 


es MODERN ‘URDU LITERATURE 


A Survey 


oe side drags everything down ‘to earth, literally laying hands on rocks and trees, 
Ea arguing. that only what can be felt and touched is real, defining reality as body, 
<- and if anyone says that something without body is real, ey treat him with 
a ene and will not listen to another.word, z Sg 

+: Yes, they are clever fellows; I'vémet a lot of. iene E 


hg as ay ee , So their opponents in the heights of the unseen defend their position with | 
: ‘skill; maintaining forcibly that true existence consists in certain intelli- 
s~ gible, ‘incorporated forms, describing the so-called truth of the others as a mere . 


A =o 


: a “flowing sort: of becoming, not reality at all, and smashing their so-called bodies 
to pieces. On this | issue. there | is a terrific oarn always going on, --Phto: 


ere “Sophist’ , 


a The battle of ideas did not begin: or end with the great 


Aihen, It still goes on ‘because clash of ideas is inevitable in 
< class-ridden societies, Ideas. that represent interests of the ruling _ 
; _ classes Or ‘tend to. perpetuate the status quo find favour with 
+ them’ and their supporters, They finally become the ruling ideas of 
Ce om society. Dissenters from these ideas are considered a threat to the a 
-established order and are called heretics, “traitors; and disruptio- 
; nists, However, when new forces. appear, challenging and. finally : 
“overthrowing the, old. social system, as happened in Europe after. 
othe French Revolution; a new set > ideas comes into gare À 


eS e. oy 
d ` + Spri 
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~. and Emanation of God (: E 


| 

= 

between. Humanists. and the Dogmatists: The Humanists, both a8 
| 

“caste, creed, language and. éolowrand. stood for the brotherhood | 


of tespect and love. Urdu poets, since the days of Kabir and Amir’ 


t tofb ttle of ade aia iants. ‘One oe 
Why, ae dispute about rel y isa sort of ba i ë z advised rulers; who ‘succumbed ' to the pressure òf orthodoxy, = 


. failed miserably as rulers and did great harm 2 the development ee 
i of our culture, EES S S 


T momentum, following the growth of British Rule in India, the.” 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
morë and: more acute. British rulers, in the beginning, did not ra 
“interfere with our cultural traditions or the system’ of education... | 
| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
| 
, 
| 
| 
| 
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` The battle of de. in pre-British India; was folleht mainly: " a 


- Hindu and Muslim, believed i in the Unity of Existence OPH Sind) oo 


aN They. denied all differences of. : i 
of man, In their religion, even the lowest of the low was worthy. a 


a 
Khusrow, have’ ‘always been most vocal spokesmen of humanist : : :. 


"values. of life. They have consistently condemned and ridiculed. 


and the Mohtasib (censor); both because » of ‘their intolerant A 


> orthodox. views and because they were the chief instruments of 7 T: 
7 oppression and. tyranny in the middle ages. Most of. the. rulers cy : 
also followed; for political reasons, the code of life prescribed by. > 
~ the sufis. and ‘saints for them. Hence their patronage of Indian .- | 


the Mullah, the Shaikh, the Zahid, the Qazi, the Mufti, the Fagin j 
| 
| 


music, dances, ‘devotional songs, ‘dohas’ and ghazals, Those. il Bes 
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MODERNISTS öine TRADITIONISTS Os 


“As the impact of Western knowledge and saucetion gained - | i 


conflict between- the modernists and. the: traditionists became 


practised in. the Madrasahs and ‘Patshalahs, As a. matter. of fact, 

~ some-of them were genuinely interested in’ Oriental studies. ee 

_ Warren Hastings, the first Governor-General of British possessions ` 
in india, encouraged the! revival of Oriental learning. He founded | ee. 
the: Calcutta Madrasah in 1781.' Sir William Jones, the great . ~ 

PE linguist, founded. the Asiatic Society of Bengal i in 1784. He also , Ge 

ie translated : several Persian and Sanskrit classics into English: À“ : i | 

E ‘Sanskrit. College was established at Benares i in 1794.: ‘Sir. Charles © >] 

Wilkins, another admirer of the. East, ‘produced, with gréat a 
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Tt was only i in 1813 that the British Poe while E 


;'newing the East India Company’ S charter, directed that “efforts 
should be made: for the introduction and promotion: of a know- 


4 | edge of. the sciences among the inhabitants of British territories : 
ott ine India. n But authorities in Calcutta did not take much notice . | 
of. these. directives: The administrative policy of the Company | 


Was s still controlled by the Orientalists, 


“However; British - missionaries and lion of English news- 
papers: ‘in Calcutta were strongly opposed to the Company’ S 
` -Orientalist policy which, in their opinion, was hampering the 
> progress of their “civilizing mission”. They were clamouring for 


the adoption’ of English as the court language and called upon 


the: ‘Company. to open English: schools in their territory. Dis- 


z “ring the Company’s policy, the missionaries had already ` 


“opened their own English schools in; Calcutta and at other places 


2 a <in: ‘Bengal, Bombay and Madras, In “these schools, students were ` 
taught natural and: social sciences besides English literature. When, 


= Agra and Delhi. were conquered in 1803, similar mission schools 
“came into. existence at Delhi , Agra and Bareilly also, Muslim boys, 


unfortunately, boycotted. these. schools on- account of ‘fatwas’ 
‘ulema’ who called India | 


“issued, by- certain very. influential 
(country at war), 


Tt was ; Raja Ram Mohan n Roy (1772-1 833) aa his associates l 


~ who first realised the worthlessness of the obsolete oriental sys- 


tem’ of: education, They. had the foresight to see ‘the future and . 
-were convinced that the salvation of the country lay i in the acqui- 
sition of: Western. knowledge through the medium ‘of: English. fis, 
_ Therefore, when i in 1823 the Sapey decided to open a Sanskrit | 


we a’ 


General: Referring te to the proposed collége, he e rémarked:, 
ae : ie l a \ oe , 


| figenuity, Univ: Hindi inia Bengali cubes: (Early t Urdu ee that at | 
“were prepared at the F ort Wiem College, Calcutta; were re printed oe 


“Roy: He’ ‘submitted a, petition to Lord. Amherst: the a F 
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~ ©The pupils will ee acquire what was. LOONA T inou 


< sand. years: ago, with the addition of vain and empty. sub- , DP 
tleties. `., -The Sanskrit system. of education should be the an 
-best calculated to keep this country in darkness if such has - 
~ been the policy of the British legislature. But as the im- `“ 
provement. of the native population is the. object of the. 
` Government, it will consequently promote a more liberal ` 


= and enlightened. system of instruction, ‘embracing mathe- 


_ matics, natural philosophy, chemistry. and anatomy with : | : 
“other, useful. sciences and providing a college furnished with `. me 


„the necessary books, intruments and other apparatus,” 


= Quoted by: R.C, Majumdur, etc. , in “An Advanced d History A 


; of India,” p. 827, London aa 
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Undeterred by the: pcjection of his petition, Raja Ram conti $ EI 
bi oa 


mcd his campaign through articles in:his Persian weekly, VUE 


(Mirror, of News). He also opened several English. schools: in CO- o ai 
operation with. the missionaries. and formed. a. sengol Book. . re 


ee for selling English books, ` 
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4 But the: Muslim intchigenlatas by: P iae Temamod Hos: 


tile to the Western system of education, so much so that in oa 
1835, when the. Muslims. of; Calcutta learnt. that. the British k 7 
Government wanted . to introduce English education: throughout: a i 
India, they sent a petition to the Government Signed by. 8 n CRSA 
Muslim ‘ulema’: and, nobility ‘strongly opposing this scheme.’ 
(Maulana Hali: “Hlayat-e-Javed!, p- 447; Lahore, 1357, ee 


: Ta 


L Tta was, cee: not tthe Hindu inane. as our. odin | : 
-would have us believe, ‘who manoeuvred to keep the. Muslims iy 
backward, On the contrary. it were the ‘ulema’ who used to issue : 


k ‘fatwas’. and: abit ed against Western “knowledge. and, mee 
education. ~~ ee ore at oe 
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Meanwhile, ‘the struggle bewen, tbe Orientalists: and: e” 


“Anglicists i in the sı service sof E Company, continued. ity was s finally | 
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ved | in favour of the Aiglicists i in 1835 sünder Tan ies 
` when ‘it was: decided “to impart the. native population a know- 
“ledge: of English literature ang science ‘through the. medium of 
“English language.” S aaO M Oe ae Ce eee ee, 


A. 


-English language- and literature was also introduced and a départ- 
“ment for the translation of English books into Urdu was opened, 


- B ca Referring to’ the contribution of Delhi College, Dr. Moulvi Abdul 
oi o Haq once wrote that, “This’ was the first teaching. institution 
< where the East met the. West, iaying the foundation of a new _ 
2 civilization and a’ new epoch, Tt brought miraculous changes in 


people's ‘ideas; added- much to their ‘knowledge and reformed 
. their taste. It also produced a. group of mature, enlightened and 
_ farsighted writers whose debt to our language and society will 


“remain forever,” (‘Marhoom Delhi College,’ p.17; Urdu, Karachi, 


1962), Moulvi Zakaullah Khai -Moulvi Imam Bakhsh Sahbai, 
“Mäster Ram‘ Chand, Moulvi Nazir Ahmed, 
-Moulvi Mohammad Husain ‘Azad, Mir Nasir Ali and several other 
upd writers were. the product of Delhi. College which fell a 
~ victim to the eae disturbances. ee e a EE Ene pa 
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+ Elsewhere. "odl reformets like’ Nawai Abdul Latif Khan 


“of Calcutta and Moulvi Karamat Ali of J aunpur were also trying 


to- persuade the. Muslims- to learn English and acquire Western 
- knowledge because Islam strongly favours such paroiis, 


othe fact that the Indian society. in the. first half: of the 19th cen- 


~ tury, had entered a new historical epoch, causing radical changes . 


In: the’ economic, ‘political, cultural ‘and intellectual: life: of: a: 
“country. Henceforth: the battle of ideas. would, be fought’ i 


in ‘this sanne non. dhe services saa oy the late Delhi 
* Soltege cannot be over-emphasized. This institution’ was, in the | 
~ beginning, a traditional ‘madrasah’ but was changed into a college ` 
7 order of the El, Company in 1825: Later on, teaching of- 


Whatever the attitude - of the. orthodoxy, and it was very. 
“hostile to Western knowledge. and education, there is no denying | 
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dieren n. The ; age- -old controversy between the hugni l . 


rar the dogmatists wo uld: losc: its: social. significance and noo 
longer be relevant. Now on, the adversaries shouid be the ration-, ^ 


alists and the revivalists, the West-oriented and the opponents of - 
Western knowledge and | civilization. This 1 new mental | conflict | 
was aptly described by Ghalib-thus: i 


#8 Tekade 
o £r Ept. ce, epe 


ay a Ta àith i is pulling me; while non-faith is T me, 
s K naba i is behind me and the. Church i is in fr ont of me. 
Credit i clades Me fori. and content ol Urdi 
literature in the 19th century: is usually given to Sir Syed Ahmad 


Khan and his associates, but it was Ghalib (1797-1869) who first j 


-lit the torch, and showed the way to. enlightenment, He ` was the; : 


. last. of the great. classicists. and first. among. the modernists, A 
oe ‘humanist, a free-thinker, a sceptic ‘and ‘a non-conformist, his 


poetry is. replete with: rationalist thought. He calls himself fa sufi - 
yet unlike traditional sufis, he eulogises reasons in prefer ence to” 
emotion and ecstacy, For him the anti-thesis of reason is not - 


emotion, as the metaphysicians say, but ignorance, which Ghalib: 


abhors (e. f. his oema PN ‘Abre a 


qn “, 


“Ghalib got acquainted. with the Westèrn. thought and life- ae 


syle in the course of his friendship with, Mr. Edminton and Mr. a : k l 


Fraser. in Delhi, Later he visited Calcutta in order to plead -his 
case for the restoration of his landed property before the Com- a 


`- pany; He stayed there from. 1827 to 1829 and witnessed the day- i - 
to-day working of a. highly West-oriented. society: Calcutta’ ins -2 


those days was not only the capital of British India; it was also © 
the biggest centre of British- -controlled commerce and industry,” 


It may be recalled: that this ` was the time when Raja Ram Mohan. F. 5 
Roy.. was campaigning. for Western knowledge: and education in ae 


his P ersian weekly which. Ghalib 1 must have read, “An acute obser- ` 


‘Ver, he was highly impressed i by the prosperity of Calcutta, which 
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; bing the affluence of Calcutta to his friend Ali Bakhsh Ranjoor, 
he writes: earn ee ee 


-1 Š, ane foots 
ae 


“Calcutta , isa. oe saouri and wealthy city. Except 


g $ for the remedy of death, there’ are available skilied men of - 
every. profession: and you can buy in the market every thing | 
, | Sitting on dust in Calcutta is better than 
“or «sitting on throne elsewhere. By God, if I were not worried | 
a ~ i a family. considerations; 


a ` ‘7 


_ there peeing everything behind. i, 


as; 
“ject that could see far ahead of his time (Uy e431 iV. 


that: such a> 


“ous. person. Since I.am opposed to the ‘constitution of hypo- 


v erisy’ I cannot praise nim for his venture because I search for new p 


creations”, he wrote.: ancy a ee ee hoe ri 


‘Ghalib. was. ‘not. enamoured of Western costumes or eating 


< habits, ‘Not even the English language. What impressed him most. 


owas. the scientific techniques and innovations of. the. West — the. 


“steam engine, “the wireless telegraph, the match sticks, the:huge- 
` seafaring liners that “have made both the wind and water power. | 
less” _ the. use of gas for illumination, the development of various © 
z skills, ‘and’ the constitutional system of-government”’ in compari- `: 
‘gon: to: which Akbar’ S system looks. like an old almanac. : “Wor A 
ship: of the Past is s nót a useful pastime,” he advises ss Syed Ahmed E 


pe $ 
"ni 


“presented a. en contrast to the poverty-stricken Delhi. Dee o 


I would have Jong ago gone 


These observations: were not, the sentimental outbursts of ; 
a hedonist but Tepresented the mature opinion ofa mi shty intel . 
PAANS). 
-Às time passed, Ghalib became more and more fitm in his views,’ 
-When Sir Syed. Ahmed Khan, who: was still in the service of the- 
“Company, requested Ghalib to write a foreword for his newly: 
-~ edited version:of the 16th. century. ‘Ain-i-Akbari’ of Abul Fazal, ` 
~ Ghalib sent him a long poem in’ “which ’ he expressed his dismay gi 
‘wise ' man: as, Syed: Ahmed Khan” should ` have ` 
thought of. dressing the “obsolete“ ( kohna’ ) in a.new garb, “The | 
_Tevision of ‘Ain-i-Akbari’ is ‘a matter of shame for such a courage- — 
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Khan. The leiter, was: so annoyed with this poem m that h he did i not D 
-include it. in his book. | | 


“Ghalib. „iS never “ed of. his denunciation: of the: decadent we 
‘past He returns to it again and again’. aa ae oe 


PERG an he 


t 


E “I ue come. to remove the. obsolete’ from ie scene of life o $ 


"oci and introducea new. system in’ this: world of colour: and: $ 
“on 'smell,. The. ecstacy. of ; the: ‘worshippers | is ` ‘bereft of. the. Steg 
» passion for: the observation. of Reality, Therefore, Tover-’ 
a throw the sovereignty of Anahita with my: hymns”, ‘He is | : 


> not. satisfied | with the:rule of. Heaven either, “Come, let: us. 
= s Temove the, rule of. Heaven. Me hes ie <a, 
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“Ghalib” hit at the very ‘core of the crisis ofc our r civilisation - : 


| Shen he criticised the obsolete mode of our life- and thought, It 


“was his considered Opinion. that the. crisis. could only be resolved - 


if we. adopted. Western science and technique, gave up, ooking ` 


ł 


ministration. rein hy oe. e333 T 
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‘got a away. ‘ wiih. these ‘revolutionary. ideas because | 


E 


aiie 


a in. the East have. always enjoyed the: fullest liberty of ex: T 


pression, even under tyrants and dictators, Secondly, his appeal : 


O S 


tee found difficult to: understand, perhaps, ‘because e they could 
not t comprehend his ideas. 
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-He remained’ a lonely voice “till ‘syed. Ahmed Khan (ai. . 


ie 1898) appeared on the scene and shook the very foundation of | 
the. mode of thought. and belief of the Muslim people, vas as 


Raja Ram Mohan Roy had done half ; a century earlier, « aie os 


oe oe > 


The ‘Aligarh Movement, whose moet outstanding ohn : 


ay Sir Syed ‘Ahmed ‘Khan, ‘was ‘based on the sovereignty of © 
reason and science in Teve phar of life, K sonent to alter, both 
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J E op ene SO 


a 2 athe thinking ane iie abi of the Muslim peóple.. The eae | 
| ture it produced was, ‘therefore, considered the greatest’ threat ` 


to the revivalist’ cause and the. traditional. system of thought and. 
feeling It-not only. angered: the orthodoxy buta number. of well- 
` known Urdu writers, like Akbar Allahabadi, Munshi. Sajjad Hus- 


“sain and the entire lot of the Oudh Punch penpushers, took’ up | 
aa * cudgels against: Sir Syed: Even. some.of his friends: abandoned 


him: The great: novelist, Nazir Ahmed, in his novel called ‘Ibnul 
“Waie, (time-server) satirized him. most’ bitterly; ‘Maulana: Shibli 


-Nomani, a colleague at Aligarh;: left him and started: his: Nadvat- l 


“oul Ulema (o ALS y ye, ) in. Lucknow to counteract the growing 


> influence of. the Aligarit School; and Sir Syed was denounced as _ 


“a heretic, an apostate ` and a “‘naturee”, Fatwas were issued 
„against him. calling. him an infidel, He once narrowly abcd 
“assassination 4 m the e hands of a hired f: anatic. ee a 2 


ETS 
at? 


“sir Syed persisted in Te crusade against obscuiraritism and 
~ superstition. with great courage, Never was the battle ‘of: ideas 


© fought: sO bitterly, at. least’ in Urdu, He called upon ‘the people 


to use their power of: reason and acquire Western knowledge and. 
~ Western way of life without. which they would. not be able to 
~ compete with ‘other, civilised nations, His magazine “Tahzibal 
ee € OA ) became the rallying ground: for the like- 


minded: people. Tle received active support. from Maulana Hali, 


-Moulvi Chiragh Ali and Mohsinul ' ‘Mulk! Sir Syed himself was a 
pront pias He modelled Mis, essays 0 on the style. of Addison 
-scien tific, historical, political and social BORA and towed that 
“Urdu was capable of successfuliy expressing all modern ideas, 


ake regards ‘Urdu poetry; Maulana Hali, while E to 


e Contribution of ‘Tahzibal Akhlaq’, F remarked. that. “Urdu 
“Spoetty;. too, in Which’ only one type of ideas has been constantly 
= Tepeated, took. a new turn. thanks to. this. journal. Poets. started 


~ treading: new. and- fresh; fields, Instead of exaggerations and lies, 


» descriptions of facts. and, Tealities. were attempted and poetry 
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“which § was “considered only” a thing of entertainment ‘became a 
useful discipline”. (CHayate-Javed’, P. 425, » Lahore, mel 


A new ra in 1 poetry, had started: histead | of looking inside 


‘and. expressing their- “subjective , feelings, poets tried to, ‘look 
around’ and. deal with natural phenomena and various 3 social. ia 
, moral issues, | 


E 


Mention must ‘be made of the’ services rendered by) Anju- 
“‘man-i-Punjab which was founded at Lahore in 1864, Tis moving 
spirit was Moulvi Mohammad Husain Azad, who later on initiated 
the’ movement for natural poetry in 1874. In order to popularise - 
‘this’ movement, a ‘mushaira’ was heid every month where poems 


on natural phenomena. and various social subjects were recited, 7 


Maulana H ali was also > actively associated with this movement. 


ž 
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‘This tealistic trend ` in: ‘Urdu. ne sui 


‘inspired | by: Wordsworth’s - ‘Introduction’: 


ee SNe ee 


Urdu literature, Itisa pity’ ‘that not much attention has been paid 
to: ‘the’ Tole that Azad, Hali and their associates played i in popula- ae f 
-tising the tealistic and reformist trend in our literature. On the f 

contrary, the ‘so-called modernists of today, who had never parti- , 
| cipated in the. liberation ‘struggle. in any, form. and now pose as” = 
| anti-British’ when the Britishers are no more there, care calling, Sir, í 
` ‘Syed. and Hai stooges, of the British, and | tying. to belittle c ieir r- l 


services to Urdu. ` o eee 


7 
y> 


was ‘fully in oe ~ 
with the new awakening in the subcontinent and soon became. ` 
widespread; The most important document of this period was ~. 

Hali’s ; ‘Introduction to: Poetry’ (1893), which - “was probably ~ 
‘Hali’ S ‘Introduction’ 246 a 7 
= was an impassioned ‘appeal to Urdu writers to take cognizance of 3 
the changing Situation and: recognize. ‘their social. „responsibilities. Ape l 
He: was: no. doubt strongly criticized, even lampooned; by the’ 
traditionalists; ‘especially ` the Oudh Punch group,’ ‘but the move- - z ! 
ment towards: ‘social j reforms. had come | to stay. Hali’ s Introduc-. ot. 
tion’ must: be. considered the first manifesto of the’ Progressive _ : 
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| AOL 
"The 0th century. ushered i in a revolutionary epoch not uly. 


vin a: Urdu: literature but: in the entire society. ‘The defeat of Czarist 
` Russia. at the hands of an Asian - Power- was hailed. by all’ the 


* gubject peoples of. the East and | gave a new impetus to nationalist 


~ movements everywhere.. The i invasion of Tripoli by: Italy J that was, 
“immortalized by HA Iqbal in his poem (PEN and: 


dues E Fa 


` wast hailed | ‘by. Iqbal, Rabindra. Nath Ta gore, Maulana- Hasrat 
| Mohani, Qazi Nazrul Islam and others, the Khilafat and the non- 
cooperation ‘movements. ‘that shook ‘the foundations of, British 


| 2 tule in. India were ‘historic events that closely followed each other 


poa 
we 
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> patriotism i in 1 Urdu: eo Ce a 


“in succession and stirred ‘the imagination of our writers as it had 
"hitherto never ‘been, Maulana Hasrat Mohani’s. ‘Urdu-e-Moalla’, 
~ Maulana’ Abul Kalam ‘Azad’ s ‘Al-Hilal’, Maulana Mohammad Ali 


~ Jauhar’s ‘Hamdard’ and Maulana Zafar Ali Khan’s ‘Zamindar’ | 
“became: most: popular organs of the literature of. ‘protest, and 


Ae 


~ ‘bs 


lt was in n this oiled of ‘ston. ms stress: that t Iqbal based 7 
vas he. greatest | Urdu , poet. ofthis . century! His metaphysical 
aes are no doubt open ‘to strong criticism; but-his realistic 


_ approach. to economic: and. socio-political: problems, his concept 
of, the evolutionary process of nature, and of the Ascent of Man, 


l eS in, the opinion. of Iqbal; is-akin‘ to. God in his creative zeal, 
shis. biting criticism. of, the Mullahs and. Pirs, whom he called-.a 
i deadly.. disease, his strong. condemnation of the feudal, order, his 
mow damning characterization of capitalism. and imperialism as — 
faye the greatest menace to peace. and human freedom,,and his tributes 


“to. ‘Marx, Lenin and the Russian, Revolution were harbingers, of 


s= ar A1 


“about ‘Art for Att’ S ‘sake’, “and stood boldly for art for the sake of 


s; life. Poetry in ‘his’ hands became the most. effective. weapon to 


> arouse | ‘the, ‘people to action’ and to change their destiny, ‘Hë: 
"added: new dimensións ` ‘to Urdu poetry, widened its horizon and . 


“raised its $ quality 3 ‘to ene Paghi But like Sir r Syed, ae, too, 


the Swadeshi Movement and. ‘the - 
-Balkan War, the First Great War, the Russian Revolution. which - 











o now, 


oe ae” 


Ae £ -igi 


a aot eijnden 
wee wag not spared by the wrathful orthodoxy. ‘Fatwas were ‘issuéd | 
A against him, calling him an: ‘infidel and apostate, But times had l 
E „changed: ‘No one took any notice of these Fatwas. Meanwhile, 
“Iqbal’s stature steadily grew and ‘the same: Mullalis, who used to 
‘abuse him, now recite his poems from, the pulpit, the radio and” 
| ai stations with gusto. ee So 
oP e However, it: would beʻa ‘mistake’ to think that due- to aa : 
ie efforts’ of Sir Syed, or the Natural School or of Iqbal, the tradi- 
` ' tionalists-ceased to exist or withdrew from the arena, No. They 
_. were. very much there although they had lost much ground, 
_ “thanks to the- ‘development: of social and political consciousness ` 
fof the people, Traditional Urdu’ ‘ghazal’ still remained 4 popular 
n vehicle of- literary. expression. But there is a marked: difference ae 
; between the sensibility of Dagh and Amir Minaee of the old. 
school and. that of Maulana Hasrat ‘Mohani,~ Riaz Khairabadi, ae 
r Fani, "Asghar, -Yass Yagana and Biraq Gorakhpur. - 


Ta Li 


“The ‘epoch, ‘between, 1905 and 1935. is considered- a ost E 
‘revolutionary. period. in human history. As. pointed out earlier; 
it: was, a- period of: great political awakening in India, As far as . on 
Urdu. literature i is concerned, it is marked by. ‘the development of 
„two. parallel trends giving voice to patriotic realism and modernis- <` 
tic, romanticism, The former, was represented by Iqbal, Munshi a 


-$ t 


$ . 


Ruswa, ‘ete, and the ‘latter by ‘Sajjad Haider Yaldram, Hafiz 
Jullundri, of the ‘earlier days, Josh Malihabadi of the earlier days, i e 
Patras Bokhari, Rashid Ahmed. Siddiqui, ‘Akhtar Sherani, Niyaz z ; 
 Fatehpuri, ‘etc. ‘These were also ‘great. aesthetes, ‘Often the two: ` 
trends overlapped ‘and jointly criticized the « ‘obscurantists, and at 
E anti-secular elements i in society. a = 


B i 


Magazines, like. ‘Makhzan’, “‘Nairang-e-Khayal,’ i 


Zamana” from’ -Cawnpore, 


` f : 


i A erg 
phage 
ae, eat | , 


“hda 
Duniya’. ‘and ‘Adab-e-Lateef”. from. Lahore, ‘Nigar’ from Luck- — 
| “Paimana’ and ‘Shama’ from ` 
Agra and ‘Urdu’ from Deccan pes an apoi role in popi: r 
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, 2 arising. both. the realistic i and the romantic: Xind: of literature, 


: a Although the. orthodoxy. was completely overshadowed ' by" the | 
My realists and the romantics, its remnants: found support. from Mau- . 
oi lana Sulaiman Nadvi, editor of ‘Maarif’, Azamgarh, and Maulana 
oe Abdul Majid. Daryabadi, editor of ‘Sidq’: -These two were chosen | 
AS «by, Allama Niyaz. Fatehpuri as his special- target: He was. well- _ 
S versed . in Arabic and - Islamic literature. Hence he could fight on 
(So thein- on. their own: ground. He was an enlightened , intellectual 
oo and possessed a very forceful pen. His crusade against the ortho- 
os doxy. opened the. eyes of many a young.man of our generation 
ee to. the bankruptcy of these ‘ulema’ whose: ignorance. of the. true 
Ls spirit of Islam and of modern. knowledge was colossal. No single 
hee Person. ‘radicalized the thought system of, the readers of ‘Nigar’ 


> as Allama Niyaz F atehpuri. Eminent writers like Professor Rashid 


: ' Ahed: Siddiqui: and Prof. Majnu Gorakhpur « also cooperated , 
2 < with him, a F a 2 ee a Ce 


po te 


E 
A 


> But his contemporary, J osh Malihabadi, ial iow as 


i a poet of revolution (Shair-c- Inqilab), possessed a-better scienti- 
aa :fic’ outlook.’ His appeal to reason also proved tobe. more effec- 
a tive. Although: he ‘started his. Jiterafy career as a romanticist and 


a. social: rebel, he soon developed into a great’ rationalist,’ His 


ioe unswerving dedication to’ the forces of life in their struggle with 
: poate forces | of death, his eulogy to the Ascent of Man and his 
woe ‘hymn’s S to. man’s creative genius, “his faith in‘the unity of human 
ae “kind. and his denunciation of those who discriminate | among ‘en, 
3 Li On rnd of. religion language a and ee. his strona 


a” ar nee er 


ine comriitment to Reason in. | prelerence to emotion, his condemn | 
eee tion of the priestly.. class Ffor their obscurantist, views. and their 


| os hypocritical. dealings, and his criticism of the: moneyed people | 
~~ and the’ imperialist Powers that exploit and. enslave the toiling p 


. = masses; his affirmation of. the freedom of mind ‘and his cail for 


os, liberty, democracy and social justice are, great landmarks i in the, 
Lae aster of modern Urdu literature.. Se E S ee 


E, 
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< Progressive write l Movement a 


mo o , a ; od wae et 
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`The a to form an | orgänization of progressive wiiters was ‘ oe 
no j doiibt conceived’ on an ‘alien soil in 1935, but the process hàd ` 


started much earlier in India in the days of Ghalib and Sir Syed ` 


Ahmed Khan, The Progressive Writers’ Movement was, therefore; a 
not an imported commodity or an accidental phenomenon but. = 
proved to’ ‘be the’ logical conclusion of the intellectual trends of ee 
the: preceding epochs. “It can rightly claim to have deep roots ‘in’ 
the humanism: of our classical ‘literature; in ‘the rationalism of 


Ghalib’ and Sir Syed, in the reformist zeal’ of the Natural School. 


‘and the realistic and romantic consciousness of its. immediate. n 


‘predecessors. That is why most of the senior writers like Tagore, x F 
Moulvi Abdul Haq, Maulana Hasrat Mohani, “Maulana Niyazi oo 
‘Fatehpuri,. Qazi Abdul Ghaffar, Majnu Gorakhpuri and Prof, - 
Firaq Gorakhpuri’ did not find anything objectionable in ‘the a 
. Progressive Writers’ Movement and warmly welcomed it as a ate” ae 


forward, 
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` Those were the liaydays, of cultural renaissance atid | political ae 
awakening in. the. country. But. outside the country wars of. ` 
. aggression: by fascist. Powers had already - begun. Japan. had. - 
annexed Manchuria. Italy had occupied Abyssinia. and General. 

` Franco had invaded Republican Spain with the active support of 
‘Hitler -and Mussolini. In: Germany, Hitler had started a reign. of Si. 4 
“terror against. the progressives, Prominent. scientists, philosophers, l af 
musicians, „painters; poets. and. fiction: writers had. either fled'or- . 
were arrested and later on liquidated. Danger to world peace | 
was’ becoming” more ‘and : MOTE. imminent. every: „day. Since the = 
a policy ‘of. Britain, France-aitd the United States had. 
‘contributed | much to the aggressive designs. of the Axis Powers, a 
| “writers everywhere. realised’ that unless concerted efforts: were | 
«made to. arouse tite. people against the twin menace of imperia- 
E lism. and. fascism . the future. of literature. and art was in great, 
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oe s opposed by the reactionaries, What hue and cry had been earlier 
“made by the Mullahs when ‘Angare’, a collection of short stories 

xe one Sajjad Zaheer, ` Ahmed Ali, Dr. Rashid Jahan and Mahmood- ‘i 

ee uz-Zafar,. was published. Dr. Rashid J ahan received threatening | 


gran x . DA: 
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“This mobilization. of aa intellectuals was a 


S and’, „was warned. that. unless. she publicly, recanted, she 
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ve 
Pare 


would . be. kidnapped’, and her nose cut. ‘The Mullahs. and their | 


“associates. also launched- a. ‘most, slanderous campaign against 
: progressive | writers, They were accused of producing | porno- 


=+ graphic. literature, thus polluting the moral fabric of society. A 
i “couple: of. writers were even prosecuted. for their allegedly lasci- BE 
L vious short stories but. were finally acquitted. | 


ba y 
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cae. The. ‘daily ‘Statesman’ an “influential spokesman: of British 
7S), , interests vin India, ‘took. exception to. the PWA on political 


eye TY 


< Government, ‘creating hatred between various classes ind: preach- 


sing violence and | bloodshed, At, ‘ therefore, called © poe oe 
~ Goyernment to ban the PWA: ae 
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os z oe “Objections were. rated eosin the PWA. by! a. section of 


“writers also” on the’ ground: that: : 1) Forming an ' association. of 
“writers. amounts. to their: regimentation,” thus. encroaching upon 


“their ` freedom ‘and: ‘forcing | them to write to order; 2) Writers ' 


"should not: commit themselves to. any. particular: thought system 
Snor should they get involved: with -the’ social, political, economic 


‘or moral i issues agitating the society; 3) Writers should be'accoun- ~ 


table: only | to their own. selves’. and | [EXpress ; only , their, -inner 


"thoughts and. feelings; 4) Masses. are just a tabble, therefore. not E 


worth. consideration, Only, ‘the elite creates cuiture, art. and: lite- 


“rature.. ce on “i oa ry eee re bee a dO 


T ity was: in ae atmospliere of world tension that: tie i aes E 
“sive: & Writers’ ‘Association of India‘was formed. in 1936 under the. 


'- presidentship , of Munshi Premchand. TIt was soon joined by an. = 
overwhelming majority of our “young and not so young writers. rie Ş 


EE 





| Some of the writers. oe these’ views, formed a Titerary 
aan called the Halqa- -Arbab-i:Zauq in’ Lahore in 1939, 


a Their: main object was . to. ‘counteract the: PWA influence. and es 
J aoa ea writers o PE with new v experiments in form 1 only. oR 


Battle or Ideas In Pakistan | F C. ee a) a 


NOn of the Jiberation movement was a great historic 
‘event in the life. of our people. It was ‘ceiebrated. with great: 


fervour all. over the., country. Yet the holocaust in the. wake. of ` 
the. declaration of. independence became a nightmare. Never has ` 
the subcontinent undergone such’ a blood-bath and on such a 
great scale — not even during the struggle for freedom: in 1857.. 


. People then. (1857). -had the feeling that they were sacrificing . 
‘their. lives for a noble cause, Communal riots of 1946-47; on the 


other hand, looked ‘so` absurd, so. ‘meaningless, ‘Tnousands and — 


‘thousands of innocent people. were massacred, not by foreigners ` 


but by their own countrymen. Women were raped, killed or- 


-abducted, houses’ burnt, “properties destroyed and about ` six n 


million families made homeless tor no o fault on their o own. 
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Shee tage: events left a d impression on wale on 


“both sides of the border, Stories, novels and poems. of that 


period. present a most moving picture; of the victims and ‘their 


sufferings.: Writers, especially the progressive writers, deplored ~. 
this mass. frenzy. unequivocally | but did not. take partisan. or ` 


sectarian attitude towards it. On the contrary, they accused *. 


- Hindu, Muslim and Sikh communalists, without discrimination, 


of exciting the - in their o own selfish interest, 


"Progressive writers in Pakistan had doi reasons. on whe dis- A 
| mayed at the capture of power by feudalists and diehard bureau- is 
_¢rats, who till recently. were serving their. foreign masters most ` =- 
A “loyally. They | showed no inclination to. share power with the © : 
people or. satisfy their hopes for. a:happy and prosperous future. E 
k i Progressives. were, therefore, convinced, ae the. day Of the me 
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-"Sévereignty of the m ‘as desired by ‘Allama Iqbal; w 
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was stl“ 


S far off, ‘and the people would have to struggle to’ achieve it. 
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me oe a This i is not the dawn we oe for. 


* These sentiments were aptly expressed thus by Faiz z Ahmed Faiz. 
vin his famous poem: | Sees 


This stained nae this night-bitten d T 


. This is not. the dawn i 

< For which we set out sO eagerly 

. Convinced that i in the sky’s sprawling wilderness 
We: would’ ‘one day discover ee fe 
The ultimate harbour of f. the stars, o T ee 


: A 
3 


They s say that darkness ae ee oe a 
Has been once and for all severed from tight 
“they say that Ai . 
; The long- ann tof koal TA finally been achieved . ; 
“But who has poisoned the bubbling fountain _ 
` Of our. tragic joy?» S a 

| » Why does mendacity thrive ci 
and whyi is Poin. crushed? 


fe 
te ee fas) 


No. one B Ra where- 
“The ‘morning breeze. cume | 
-And were it went 


The niches iS as oppressive as ever 
` The time for the em ancipation ` 
Of enslaved hearts. and minds ` 

` Has not come as yet. 

Continue’ your epié journey- 


x 7 z z This j is not your destination. 


~ This is not at awn, | 
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| _ Opposition to. progressive writers was ‘led by chauvinists fh 
3 ike Dr. M.D. Taseer, Mohammad Hasan Askari, Shorish. Kash- ie 

_ miri, editor of weekly ‘Chattan’, and Mumtaz Shirin.. They seve- `: 
i rely criticized the progressives for their nonpartisan stand on : 
~ communalism as weil as for their disagreement. with the. anti- GE 
democratic policies of the Government, They. were called enemies ae 
| of Pakistan and, dubbed as s agents of Hindu India. Ao z he ke 


| who are loyal to Pakistan”, 





Writing t to: Me. Mumtaz Shirin’ in Fiy 1948, ioii Lahére; | 
Mr. -Hasan : Askari, the. chief mentor of anti-progressives, felt P 
` sorry that “our writers, only to please. others or at the. instance of Ea 
. others, are spreading hatred or-at least suspicion against Pakistan“ 
and. the Muslims, They are bent.on destroying Pakistan and not . ` 


for their own. benefit but to, get the medal of impartiality, free ae 


< thinking and progressivism.”’. (Naya Daur,” March, 1985, P. 290, : 7 
Karachi, Urdu), The main target of his attack were, of course, z 


the progressive writers who in his opinion, were not even. Pakis- 


| tanis. “Let me know what the literary. atmosphere of Karachi i is, 


How many (writers) are Pakistanis and how. many, are © progres me 


> sives?”? he asks. the lady. 


When Pakistan came into Senet two fear groups - — L PWAL 
and; Halqa — were already functioning at Lahore, Karachi and 
‘some other places, But chauvinists like Hasan Askari would not > 

join: hands either with progressives, whom he considered. traitors, 5 


or the Halqa. He wanted to form “a new organization of writers. 


So he “felt very happy” when some. 
youngesters started w“ also persuaded Taseer Saheb to join its 
But: when these young men went to see Mr. Qayyum Nazar 
| (leader of the Halqa) they were told that Taseer and Askari were 
p looking for some jobs and. that they wanted to form the orga- — 
nisation for. their personal propaganda” (Ibid, : 290). Thus Hasan © 
_ Askari’s attempt ‘to form a united -front.\of  anti-progressive ` 
-> writers failed. A few months ‘later the Taseer-Askari axis also 
broke. down - and we find’ Askari abusing Taseer in unquotable | 
: words j in his letter t to Ghulam Abbas i in October 1948 (bid, 31 D. ; a 
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s hunting‘ campaign in ‘the ‘United ‘States, 
> loyalty: of. writers in Pakistan. He also became a great admirer ` 
“My: gods are Joyce and 


“Europe”, he admits unashamedly, 


a 2 Proust. But. now I have started liking Sartre, Kafka and Lautrea-| 


mont.’ a ‘Paul. Valery; Meilarme and. Andre: Gide were his other 
1 heroes. ‘Quoting Gide’s ‘I count only on’ ‘the deserter’ approving- 


Sy, he. wrote “I subscribe to this dictum whole-heartedly; If D | 
~ dream’ of any, ‘brilliant future for myself, then it is notas a loya- 


list” but as a ‘deserter, 4 ‘(Ibid, 304), True: to his“ words, he 
"remained » a ‘deserter to ‘the end of. his life. While slipping he 
“~ touched: the lowest depth when he joined the ranks of the most 


. reactionary dogmatists and denounced the entire Western know- _ 
"ledge and thought, from Plato’ and ‘Atistotie to` Einstein’ and - 


= Freud,“ ‘in his posthumous. pamphlet- “J adidiat (Modernism: an 
Outline of Sr RO from Plato to the 20th Century).” a 


i f 


The “campaign ‘against. fan Writers continued un- : 


< abated. When the- first conference of PWA- was heid in, 1949 at 


| Lahore, ‘Shorish Kashmiri and his followers raided the venue 
Š - with weapons, turning the battle of ideas into a battle of stones 


“and sticks, But the assailants were beaten back, 
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When ‘in ‘the aa 50s, Pakistan. was a dragged. into the orbit l 


a American. _imperialism, with. serious consequences | to. -its 
“nascent. economy , and political future, literature . could. not 


“escape its. baneful effect.: The PWA was consequently. banned in 


1954 under. American pressure. although a few months earlier its 


s “second annual conference. in Karachi was presided over by no less l 
| a a? than Moulvi Abdul Pa the grand old man of Urdu.: 


A 


“The late’ Prof. ‘Hasan Askari, the ‘prophet of anti progres: z 
` sivės, went on. changing his. views since his notorious short story 
=  ‘Phislan’ (Slipperiness), When he ‘migrated to Pakistan he aligned | 
oe with Dr. Taseer and; like Senators Bilbao and Macarthy’ switch- 
| began to check ‘the E 


“I ‘cannot. liberate myself from bourgeois : 


| Serious efforts ` were “also made by the Americans to ii z 





Faiz, Ahmed Faiz, were, in vet, 


219. 7 


“writers away Tom. radical movements. THE pee was flooded” 


with. anti-socialist literature. Information: centres - and libraries | 


ak were established at Karachi, Hyderabad, Lahore; ‘Rawalpindi, - 
l Peshawar, Dhaka and Chittagong. Branches’ of aC. I -A--sponsored 


publishing. house, called Franklin Publications, were opened at, 


_ Karachi, Lahore ` and Dhaka. Franklin Publications employed 
~~ Pakistani. writers: on: handsome salaries and paid. others lavishly _ 
| : for translating American books. “Manuscripts would then: be dis- ` 

tributed. ‘among. publishers. and booksellers free and the cost of j 

publishing. them, too, would be borne: by the. Franklin Publica- - : ; a i 
T tions. A branch of the notorious Congress for Cultural Freedom, 

headed : by Mr. ‘A.K; Brohi, was opened in Karachi, Visits by 
< -Pakistani writers to the U,S.A. were organized on a large scale © 

5 „under. the - so-called Leaders’: Programme. It is another matter 

that most of those- who had ‘earned money or had enjoyed the. « 

hospitality of. the. American- State, later. on’ ‘became, staunch a 2 
Pe critics of their benefactors. ffs, Sh ie 


‘ We Eeleren i 


“There i is, however, 1 no ean that a nection: of our. writers ` 
7 has been influenced by the American propaganda and has found: ` 
solace: for. their sia as SPRENES in: the writings c of: Ezra 


Found and T. S. Eliot. 


m, 


But no > government in ee prior 1 ‘the military ‘dic. 


i eloni of General Ayub Khan; cared to take into account the. 
_ role that. writers and journalists play in moulding public opinion’ 
because’ no civil: ‘government - had. ever. found ‘itself | so isolated 


from the people as the Martial Law regime ‘of. 1958, Tt made full - 


) “use of its power and resources to win over the intellectuals in: 

E its. favour. A. senior civil servant, having literary pretensions, was | 

ae. entrusted. with the task of organizing the so-called Writers’. Guild. 
. Since the organizers did not want to discriminate. among writers , 
6 on’ ideological grounds ` — “that would have defeated’ their main 


purpose. — “and: since prominent Progressive Writers, including `; 
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pe most of thie writers and journalists i in 1 the Guild, ‘A: rae e 
“amount ‘ of money’ was put at its disposal and was freely- dis~.. 
“tributed among members on one pretext or another, thus poilut- ; 


a oe 2 ing the literary atmosphere i in- the county 


wy, 


i a at: the high-ups thrilled the public. He became a hero overnight 
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i a : e both in. English and Urdu. were privately printed and 


` circulated throughout Pakistan. While Habib J alib. was beaten 
_ by. the hired goondas for his stiaightforward condemnation of 


othe: Ayub regime and then put behind the -bars, the Government 
did’ not ‘dare shut the mouth of its own Chief Justice who was 
-highly respected for his. judicial integrity. Unfortunately, he died 

suddenly in far off. Chittagong under “mysterious circumstances. 


~ Although more than two decades have passed since his death, 
we: have. yet to produce a writer of such sterling qualities as 


%Justicë Kayani, Nothing sustained the morale of the people in the 


» early. days of. General Ayub’s | regime more than’ the writings of 
- Justice kayana and Habib J alib, oe Ss me 


7 ¢ 
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| ` Faiz “Ahmed. Faiz also wrote some very powerful: nec 
doting his incarceration under Ayub Khan’s regime. But he i isina . 


"-elass by himself and cannot ‘be treated casually i in a brief survey. 
His: literature of protest. was highly refined and possessed almost 


© ansurpassable charm. and dignity, Suffice it to say that’ no- one 
since "Iqbal. has influenced, our Writers. and raised the political 
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Tribute: must; Der ‘be? paid to two mex courageous | 
eae who. openly and fearlessly defied the Martial. Law | 
rae regime: in. spite of its reign of terror. They were the Jate Mr, 
oo MR: Kayani, the then Chief Justice of West Pakistan, , and Habib. 
“Jalb i ‘the people’s poet. par excellence. Habib Jalib’s political . 
commitments: were fairly .well-known, but Justice ` Kayani’s 
a >> public addresses were a bolt from the blue and the authorities | 
o as well as the. people were taken by surprise. He was a very mild 
; o and soft-speaking person. But his Bold criticism .of Martial Law, | 
7 Oo his: sarcastic remarks ridiculing the administration and his jibes. 
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oF - consciousness of ihe Sinks more than Faiz Ahmed F F aiz. it Da a 
_ not matter if the official’ media - in Pakistan still keep him under © 3 
= a ban because- -he lives in the hearts of millions and millions of - aes 


his a and of people all, over the world,” 


> 


“Ideological trends j in present-day Pakistan should i examin- a i s 
edin the context. of the socio-political conditions obtaining in» ` 
the country, It must be realized that the intelligentsia of Pakistan’ aa 

- has been living under great physical and mental strain for the last > 
eight years, The Constitution of- 1973, which was unanimously > _ 
„approved by. the elected members of the National Assembly and; >. a 

-thus, Tepresented the unanimous wiil of the 80 million citizens of... 
Pakistan, has been abrogated, People have been deprived of their ` er 

civil liberties and all political iparties have been: banned. More- soe 


over, ‘it is for the first time- that the coercive powers of the State 


| and: its fi nancial resources are. opénly being usedi to brainwash the Ee | 
i people. A thorough-going ‘ideological warfare is being conducted ©. 


against the: forces of reason and englightenment, ‘Since all media ` 


of communication are fully controlled : no One can challenge their ce a 
: ‘obscurantist views.. | ae 


` The ‘spearhead of this joka: war ‘ate tie. Fundamentalists ee 


E who are supported by the. Ameriċans ali over the Muslim world; 
In Pakistan, ‘they. enjoy" the fullest freedom of organisation, 
| Speech and. the Press, Their publications are to be found every- 
where, Besides daily newspapers, ‘dike: "The Pakistan Times’, an 
Jang’, ‘Nawa‘i- -Wadt’, ‘Mashriq’ and. ‘Imroze’ , that display their 7 
articles and ` statements * ‘proininently; they corfimunicate their > 
views. through their own ‘organs likè the ‘Jasarat’ daily, ‘Takbeer’, 
‘Asia’, ‘Zindgi’. ` ‘Urdu Digest’, ‘Sayyara Digest’, Misaq! ; Islami a. 3 
Jamhuriyat and ‘Tarjumanul Quran’. ie oO gr ae 


s . à : ` 4 
ae of 


They strongly believe i in the ao of private f property and aes 


a are, ‘therefore, “opposed to land Teforms and people’s control over ` ` . 
í capitalist. ‘enterprises, They ` favour, in’ the words of Maulana ` 
‘Maududi, 


avg oes 


“theodemociacy”. instead of f parliamentary, demo- 
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Era, 
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es a € the 
vy are ‘iam, that’ first concocted the slogan O 

“Stan. This slogan has now been appropriated: | by the rüling pe 
S ‘Although no one has: so far explained what precisely this i au 
Sa logy i is, the slogan is constantly repeated from the housetop an 18 
voces ‘used ‘as. a stick to. beat the. ‘opponents. 
ce er kistan 
Uys “Munir, ‘former Chief Justice of Pa ; 
aS “From ‘Jinnah to Zit, that this: slogan was first coined by the 
a. Jamaate Islami - in 1953, 
coe from J Jamaat’s strong, antiPakistan a and anti-Jinnah stand = the | 


| = r m i i pe ast, 
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cracy. They. Would prefer a strong Centre denying aire = 
the provinces and national status to their languages, It int a A 
< instance that compulsory teaching of Arabic and theo ogy i 
been. introduced: in our. educational. institutions, a a e. 
~ medical ‘colleges. , Women: are their ‘special: target, whom they 


"would like; to confine to the four walls and enforce’ strict ‘pur- 
SAN tO: bring changes in 


In short, they justify the status quo ‘and resist. every effort 


ae a these = Fundamentalist, aai by. the J sane 


But ‘Justice Mohammad 
has ‘shown in his book,- 


in- order to divert. people’ s attention” 


a Mo 


taa m 


 Bandamentalist “writers ave. ‘full: access to 


‘cast and. telecast.. -Thus, they enjoy. all possible facilities to show ` 
their literary talents, But so. far they. have failed to: produce any- 


`i B piece, of art worth the. name.. This was. admitted even by sn 
i Ahmed, their pontiff.. Writing in his` literary. column in ‘J caine 
oe daily, he bemoaned that the contribution of his ‘[slam-pasan 

| - writers, was, almost nil as 


compared to the. Progressive. Writers. 
~The, reason is not far to seek: ‘They. look at. social erie og 
< the eyes c of vested interests, Their historical novels and plays, s 
m which they. highlight the. achievements of. Muslim rulers a 
` warriors, are more a caricature than a. realistic representation O 


the. economic, political or social setup. that 
at : might give some relief t to the under privileged « classes. ns 


Ideology. of Pakis- 2 
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official man. 5 
a z ‘Theit plays, short stories; features and poems | are regularly. broad- 
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Tt: is gratifying te note hat an overwhelming majoñity. o 

| | writers: in. Pakistan -does ‘not’ subscribe: to ‘the Fundamentalist =; i 
view of life,- They’ may differ among. ‘themselves on aesthetic = ; 
“issues but their approach: towards. literature. and its. function is cee 
Ae < secular. They also do not “participate in the: brain-washing cam- ee 
= > paign of the Government. On the. contrary, most of them T: ae 
A quite dissatisfied with what is happening in the country. ‘these 
days and eagerly. look forward to some’ change for the better. - 


-Eyen those who have to work in Government offices. often: get. 
“frustrated and express their anger in their. writings. Then they are 


“sacked, as happened with Ahmed. Faraz, Masood Ashar, and. 
7 _several others recently, 


‘As regards the Pailin Writers’ ‘Movement, some critics 


think thet it is already dead or is dying fast. That may be their 


wish, Perhaps they believe that when an organisation is. banned, 


te E YG 


the movement that it represents also withers away. But this i is noty ae 
- true. Movements, whether literary, political ‘or. social, are: baéed poe 
E on a certain understanding of the conditions of existence, They oe : 
“reflect an attitude and a way. of looking at things and absorbing a 
them in one’s emotional experiences. This is a natural, process ed 


ani can never ae he stopped by w 


There is ño doubt, however, ‘that: the Movement uiffered ah ee 
' severe setback. when the PWA was ` banned, ‘Writers: lost thes” _ 
_ opportunity to work unitedly, This. affected their. unity of A 
thought also. Moreover, it must not be overlooked that: the =a, 
development of Progressive Writers’ Movement in the earlier days. 
was an integral part of the development of social’ consciousness | i 


and democratic movement in the country. Formerly: we used to. -` 


live under foreign rulers. whose physical: presence had become Cas 


part of our. daily experience, and we reacted against 1 them accord-: : 


ingly. Today, we. live in an independent republic, governed: by g a 
our own countrymen. Therefore, our emotional reaction to the | 
“native rulers will, ‘naturally, be different. “And unless we are Very 
ae we might also miss: ‘the invisible machinations of à certain: a 
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- ie a Power. ‘Besides, the process. of democratising the society 


n 
‘was deliberately reversed. and democratic forces were never given, 


è. com:., i 
ca chance | to. grow. “Social relations, too, have. become’ mor 


plex. and ideological. conflicts, with their strong po have ace 
“both in substance, and, number.” ie. a pecs 


Thus; it will be ‘seen. that Progressive Writers in passan 
pes to. function. under exceptionally difficult ae hettar 
d, there is no way to find ou 
< their ‘organization is banne fy can ah 
lined. But their streng 
their number has grown or dec and hel a 
larity- among the people an 
; gmiged, from: their popu <i en 
ture. Protest litera ure 
on the main current’ of litera d 
Movement. Its growth in rece 
a distinctive feature of our 
= shows how deeply the writers have been influenced by. ‘the ` 


‘trends set by the Progressive. Writers. It is a fact that in mushairas | i 


i 
>and: ‘other’ literary gatherings only poems" of. protest ra a 
“ comed.. ‘It, doesnot matter, whether. anyone “calls himself a 


„gressive Writer. or not, but so long as he. adheres to- the laws of © 


‘reason and- enlightenment,. 80 long. as his approach is. sano 
historical, and human, and so löng as his art is a ‘real discovery 
some hidden aspect of life, he ui = considered ¢ a —- 
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“The E of women writers ed joumalists a ronne 
a Fehters for civil rights. is. a recent phenomenon: ‘They att a 
ea into this position. by the priestly class that is bent up 


oa ‘women of their. freedom. But forthe. heroic: struggle | 


of our women, reactionaries would. have: long ago pushed + them 


Writers like Hajra 
rdah’ and behind the: four walls. 
= e Naheed, Saceda. Gazdar, Zahida- Hina, Mrs. 


“Razia. Fasih. Ahmed, and a host. ‘of others, have not only been P 


also 
_. participating in. women’ S democratic: movements ‘put have 


corre in. their poems, . ‘short stories and essays the Jechérous | 


a of the. Mullahs andit their designs c on piman TEE: 


batad 


y Arer 


aN number aa our. “writers, ‘who: do not agree aay the aims 


ae S and objects c of. thet PWA, have fallen victim to the Existentialist 


aes es 
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philosophy. of Sartre that. baie that man is a 4 meaningless absur- ce 
ity, and: death the only reality — . “Existence has neither cause: `- 
nor reason nor necessity” — - or to the teachings of Freud, accord- . a 
ving: to which. the motive: force: behind human thought and beha- » ee 
` viour. is the unconscious in man, Freud’s over-emphasis 0 on sexual a 


< impulses i is also von appealing to our writers. 


These two endas TR quite ‘popular in ‘the “post. 


«Second World. War period when the victories of socialist révolu- i a 
tions and the phenomenal upsurge in the anti-imperialist libera- pe 
tion movements in the Third- World threatened not only the oe 
economic and. political hegemony of the ‘neo-colonialists: Dut ces 
their ideological pretensions also, The intelligentsia, of thé Third" = 
World, especially the youth, was no longer'in a mood to accept’ `. 
the. traditional bourgeois’ thought-system at its face value, Neo- is 
colonialists had, therefore, to float into the market somé ‘new... 2 
ideological weapons to fight the rising anti-imperialist fervour. ae 
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This antidote against revolutionary thinking was provided by the | 


Existentialists’ and the Freudians, One factor was common to, ae. 7 


both: They conceptualized man as a solitary individual, totally 
isolated from society, Bn 


“On: writers (not all of iem had dos links with ines neo- . 
colonialists) were attracted towards the Existentialist and Freu- <` 


-dian interpretation of man’s - “task. and destiny. Why?. Becausà. 
they. were genuinely unhappy and much dissatisfied with’ life: . 


around them. The jockeying for power and’ the rat race. ‘for T : 3 


epotistic gains, a general decay in the social and moral values, 
alarming fall in the. standard of education, lack of opportunities: - 
for the development of. creative talents and growing unemploy- 
ment among the educated urban youth were some of the factors” 
that directly affected our intellectuals, They felt cheated but not 
‘to. an, extent to register their protest: or to participate in the ` 


é 


struggle to change the situation. They looked at the a n 


purely from their personal. angle and did not see that the málady 
was s social. and had í to be eall a on a social level, This sub: 


we 
$ 
Š ” 
ahanenn 


te es i BE o n an 
ae -sieétive ‘approach was the: direct result of: ‘their ‘philosophy. of 
: ~ literature, according: to. which writers should not involve themsel- ` 


“gutire ‘society’ is: experiencing. ‘these. days. Some. of ree are eso i 
d of abstract symbols and ambiguous expressions that it „has: ` ai 


> beii? no. individual can ‘survive in. isolation, “No. man issan 


-ves in mundane matters: as they are a. separate entity, should. be a 
z = a only to their inner-self, and’ express: nothing except 
ae their personal. feelings or experiences. They. ‘found. in the. Exis | 
ae tentialist: and Freudian doctrines an ideological rationale for their i 
o | S oe a woe ee 


But. ‘this, E A nae? been a. ae a elf- -deception, 


= island, entire of itself”, said John Donne long ago. It is true that ` 


“creative, work js generally done alone and one thinks and: feels 
Soe by himself. but there:is many an; outside influence ‘that contri-* 


a butes to. his creative- effort, The, fact that these: subjectivist 
a ‘S writers adopt the Existen tialist or Freudian attitude or lament at- 
“their loneliness in despair clearly shows how much they are “a. 
“= piece of ‘the. continent, a part of the main’: They. suffer. from: 


: “extreme alienation’ but fail to realise. that their self-alienation is. 
io a part of the general. alienation which ‘is the main characteristic 


a 2 OF capitalist. order; that the: only way to overcome. self-alienation 


bo v: ra: 
Tarer te 


e i to’ identify oneself’ with’ thoseswho are likewise. alienated and ` 
ap are. struggling against t ‘the pernicious, social system that breeds | ` 
o alienation, | See een 
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“But rabei, tor we 5 have in: band ae. They: even velim to 


pe . i superseded the progressives and call themselves Modernists 


jv ©. Jadidi’). But that is a misnomer because modernists have always: 





- represented the: spirit of. their. age, the rising forces: of. society, 
+y while. the révolt of our. so-called: Modernists ‘is ‘confined to form 


only, not: ‘substance. ‘They. are least concerned | with revolution- 


i > ary- concepts, They have no. doubt developed new techniques and 

re styles, introduced new. idioms’ and images, and have coined: new. 
ee symbols, similes and metaphors, Their refusal to stick. to the 
[oo traditional forms | and: their: experiments with new linguistic ; 
! ~ "expressions should be welcomed, Our young experimentalists, 
es ‘however, s seem to be quite oblivious, of the stranglehold that the 
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= < become almost impossible. to understand them. They, perhaps; © © 
v.. want to overawe their readers with the incomprehensible and test ` `- 
their knowledge of the unknowable, It was, perhaps, such: intel- >. 
oe léctuals whom Bacon had advised not to behave like spiders that. 

| weave cobwebs out of their saliva: to catch, their victims. but i 
o i follow’ the. example of honey-bees- that extract nectar from 
eee flowers and oa honey and wax. | Ee 


Ee But de nieo Afere among ‘men of lettets pale > 
sr ‘into insignificance. before the controversies that are agitating the: vs i 
intelligentsia of Pakistan, regarding the rights. and status of hen. 
ais . nationalities — the Punjabis, the Sindhis, the Pathans. and the >^. 
S Baluch. These, people have been living in this. region for thou- > 
ne sands: of years and practise their own life-style,.Although there `~“ 
_°.-is a lot that is common among them, including religious b beliefs, ae 

o e their distinct languages, literatures and cultures, ` | 


mr 


oe ‘Unfortunately, the ruling class in Pakistan. ja Been. fons = 
A very beginning, allergic to the national. aspirations of the > 
© “people, ‘It would not- even recognise them. Its official policy’ iss 
“based” on‘the theory of one nation, one religion, one language 
5 Cand one culture, People belonging to various national regions > 
"have never been treated equally nor has economic development’: i 
©. been uniform everywhere. It was precisely for these: reasons that. 
the East Wing felt deprived of its due share and finally seceded Vag 
"from Pakistan, Still the ruling classes refuse to see the writing on. ee 
the wall; They. insist on a strong centralised form of g government. ae 
and. would like to keep the federating units completely u nder their: 
` „thumb, This position is.no more acceptable to. the units, They -< 
| demand complete provincial autonomy and full national statuso = 
to Punjabi, Sindhi, Pashto and Baluchi languages side by side with: oe 
Urdu; which has been. declared. the: sole national . language ofo. 
Pakistan, Those whose mother tongue is not Urdu are a 5 
. ‘to — Urdu this, seein bic They, consider Ano 
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F now, started hating | it as thg language c of ODENSE 
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i chila of the Centre and. A an 1 instrument of oppression. ‘Una 


2 : chauvinists have, instead of removing, this is misconception, actually 
foe oa it their j provoca tipus: ge Aa N 
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° “The esnesis, of Urdu aay may be smed to a 7 
vo “tion days when. any. real or imaginary. encroachment. on the use - 


OF. Urdu was considered by the Muslim League agitators a threat . 
“to: Islam. ‘and. Muslim culture, so much so that the campaign for 
Pakistan’ was linked with Urdu. The recognition of Urdu as the © 
_national language of Ta was, therefore, a logica corollary 


i. of the Pakistan movement, | 


` But raubi started in ‘Bast Bengal soon after apada: 
“Being a majority province with its highly developed language and 
literature, people there refused. to accept Urdu as their national 


-- language. But. the. bureaucracy, : which was dominated by officers 


. from. the. West Wing, was adamant. When language riots started | 


‘in Dhaka and Chittagong, the Urdu-speaking settlers cooperated 


A .the . bureaucracy. Only Progressive Writers. among them ` 


“supported the demand of the Bengali. people. The agitation was 


-ruthlessly | suppressed but. the next year, when. elections for the — 
"Provincial Assembly were held,’ the pro-centre , Government had | 
| to'concede national status to the Bengali language also, Previous- 
oy, people in Bengal used to have great, regard’ for, Urdi. They | 


- considered it akin to the language of, the Quran, The same people 


gets 


+ oe 


Almost a siilar: dons arose in Sind i in 1972-73 a 


sia was made compulsory, along with Urdu, for boys and girls 

E : in primary and. secondary schools, It is not within the scope of ae = 
| “this survey to discuss the economic, social and’ ‘ethic causes of 
toa tension. between the old. and new ‘Sindhis. However, - -ethnic 
ak a disturbances i in urban Sind and the language riots in Karachi must 
ie aE et be’ ascribed to the strained relations between the two. What has_ 
“to ‘be emphasized is. the unfortunate fact that Urdu chauvinists % 
- and Urdu, newspapers repeated. their performance. of f East Bengal. | 
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a Their’ provocative ER aan the old Sindhis that thë a 
i Urdu-speaking inhabitants of Sind were opposed t to the. develop. a 
Si ment of Sindhi ii language: and culture, : ee 


1. 4 e oe 


“Relations ‘between the old PT Jew: Sindhis have consider a 


ably improved i in recent years because, both are now realising that. 2 f 

- their salvation lies in unity and joint struggle against | the common’. . 
foe, But the political crisis in Pakistan cannot be resolved unless’. - 
the right. of federating , uniis to complete autonomy is ‘granted nee 
l unreservedly and Punjabi, Sindhi, Pashto and Baluchi are accep- R 
| ted as fuil: fledged national Janguages side by side with Urdu. Se 


+ People: ‘in Pakistan ‘hess days : are primarily, concernéd with ~~ 


x immediate withdrawal of Martial Law and the restoration of. | 
human rights and democratic. institutions, However, if the past `: 
- is any guide to the future, there is no guarantee ‘that the cult of 


the ‘irrational would. wither away under civil governments, ti 


will prevail as long as the socio-economic system of the ċountry > 
itself į Is irrational and unscientific, Yet is shoui be borne in mind 2 
a that. every: struggle against the’ reactionary. thought-system: a 

also a struggle against us socio-economic c'system. a breeds it, 


. Progressive Writers. can ee a decisive role in i this field : as a 


‘they have done in. the field of fiction, poetry and literary criti- set 
. cism, ‘They have stood by the suffering humanity and have been: 


protesting against the exploitation. of man by man for half a` 


century, But they have still to liberate the mind of the people’ ` 
k from superstitious beliefs. Although their predecessors, ‘like Sir, 
Syed Ahmed Khan, Niyaz. Fatehpuri and Josh Malihabadi, per- `` 
formed sterling „service. in explaining the harmful nature. of : 
`. irrational. and unscientific ideas, Progressive Writers have not `. 
-> done much in. this respect. Rational. thinking has to ‘be brought ~ 
4 to. the people. They have to be. taught to. ‘develop. a scientific > 
a outlook if they are to be rescued f from the clutches ¢ of obscuran- | i 
ee tists, 7 : 
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eS Mouii Abdul Hagu a to s say. that “ia Urdu E most i 
idy was. its Encyclopaedists, ‘This historic task can be perform- o 


“ed ' only. by” Progressive: Writers - because the: bourgeoisie. that 
` welcomed the French Encyclopaedists in the. 18th century are 
“NOW: ‘mortally afraid of radical ideas : and are trying hard, to peg 
“the clock back, ° oe ana = T a tee Peas 2 


a The: Third World dy is , passing taal a RN di of 
~ National Democratic: Revolution. Its. SUCCESS very much depends 
~on, the. development of social consciousness among the people. 
` Think. of. the. victory. of. the ‘French Revolution without. its 


Rede oy 


“Voltaire, ‘Rousseau, Montesquieu, Diderot and Holbach, or of the : 


“American. Revolution. without. -Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin 


> Franklin. and Tom ‘Paine’ or ofthe. Russian Revolution without | 


Re ‘= Herzen, ‘Chernyshevsky, Belinsky,. Plekhanov and. Lenin, or look 


“into . the. powerful literature that. Latin. American : radicals. are 
-producing these days and you will realise how important it is for : 


-US sto, take our battle of ideas a little more seriously. 


i : © Challenges today have no parallel, Attemp ts have been made 
“to j, Brainwash ‘US, ‘to corrupt us withgfavours, ‘to break our spirit, 


nto divert us from: the. path of truth, to brutalize our senses, to- 
‘erase. from our memory all that is good and beautiful in life, to’ 


` deprive: us. ‘of. all that is ‘rational’ and scientific ‘in the treasure 
“house: of. knowledge, in. shori to dehumanize us and ‘arouse the 


; Savage: ‘in. Us. But all. these attempts have failed because they i 
“were: against the laws of nature and the logic of the development | 


of: human society. “Also ‘because people refused_to surrender. 


They faced ever y: ordeal | — lashes, imprisonment, torture and- 

a — -with coürage and conviction, They defied the forces of — 

~ darkness and death; They might have lost a thousand battles but | 
| “they” shall. ‘ultimately win the. war because people are immortal . 
oe invincible, We. who are on the side of the people shall no 
O doubt emerge victorious in our r holy v war in defence of reason and. 


a enlightenment, ` 


Presented ` at the Progressive Writers’ Jubilee Conference in ` 


iE 
z 
| 
he | -London in n August l 985. 








ie Man i is the iñstrument t for Love’ s melody; 
He unveils the mystery but himself is a mystery. 
are God created the world, Man has made it better; 
as Perhaps} Man himself i is God’ s oa ; 
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| Throughout ihe article, the term. ‘Man’ has pel a as sah ee 
i equivalent. for. the. Urdu words, ‘Aadam’, ‘Aadmi’, | “Insan’, = a | 
= ‘Shakhs’, ete, In Urdu, these words refer. to the species being | 
of humanity as a whole and not to the gender as. such, T he = a 
_ English language is, by contrast, much poorer in terms that 
are free of sexist gender meteor No such specifica- TAA 
tion is ‘intended in this context, ee ee aa oe 
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These lines : are eee written a a- me when the Indo- | 


“Pakistan sub-continent is passing through a severe crisis ‘of con-. 
“science and the struggle between the living and. the dead has be- 


A DA <come very sharp, How Iqbal would have reacted to this crisis and - 


“on: ‘which: side of the: barricades he would have stood if he were 
“alive ‘today, is a matter of conjecture. However, the fact is that 


Iqbal is, now suffering the same fate which befell Hegel in the 


early. 19th century. (While both were idealists, Hegel, in his a 
` Jater. days, leaned more and more towards Absolutism, while 
"Iqbal was.inclined more and. more towards socialism in his last 

» days.) Since his writings, ‘too, contain a paradoxical combination : 


of anachronisms of the past and the most progressive ideas of the 


` modern. age, his followers are divided into two opposite camps. ; 


‘Those who. adhere’ to his metaphysics belong to the camp of 
“orthodoxy. and the Establishment. Those who. have grasped the 
„radical : implications | of his philosophy of self-hood in relation 


ito: society and nature, and the human condition, belong to the 
y other camp. For them Iqbal represents nota ‘ritual, ‘but a per 


“manent: source. of inspiration in- their struggle _ for r freedom, 
+ democracy and social justice. = as 


“aqbal ¥ was a ‘finn believer in 1 Islam bui his FE of 


"Islam, differed substantially from: that of the Mullahs, Through- 


out his. life he tried to reconcile Islamic teachings with modern | 


“< ideas: in’ every field of knowledge. Asa matter of fact, he claimed 


< that Islam was. the real source for the. rational and scientific’ 

» knowledge of the modern West. While his idealistic concepts led. 

him to various metaphysical formulations, his sense of history EN 

“enabled him to form a realistic view of life and its problems. This - 


. dichotomy’ ‘was not the product. merely of his own mind but 
“reflected the contradictions in which his society was involved. 


| ay Iqbal- -could not resolve these contradictions, and “a 
bs ~ these abound in his writings. iiag i 


~% 


ee Ti piaty class “has been’ successfully exploiting these 
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aa contindictious in ‘Jabal. This class, sa Tek to nea Mo | - 2 


as. an infidel, a heretic and an apostate. during his lifetime, has. 


“now. “become the greatest admirer of. Iqbal, but only of his A 
metaphysical ; writings, Aithough - Iqbal denounced most vehe=: a 
mently, all those ideas, beliefs, institutions and. social systems oe 
which serve as an opiate for the people, or which deprive them of A ee 
their right to revolt against the tyranny of exploiters, the priestly ne: = A 
class reads his works selectively and uses him precisely for. per- on. 
petiiating the status quo. No one can even refer to his radical 
poems on Radio ` or TV. and. newspapers: dare not discuss this ` ? 
aspect of his poetry. Similarly, his socialistic poems arè metho- . >- 


dically ‘excluded from textbooks and only” those ` ‘poems are vi 


ae widely publicised which express his metaphysical ideas. If it were Wax 
in the power of the Mullahs they would gladly remove from his. re = 

| works all that Iqbal’ has written about Marx, Lenin, socialism. Ar 
and the Russian Revolution. a aA 


| ` This: conspiracy | to project Iqbal | ‘as a “fevivalist ‘and as a 


champion | of lost causes, isnot only a disservice to’ the poet, es 
| it is also’ doing great harm to the people, especially to our new., a . 
"generation. Since our young men and women have | been, for n \ 
years, fed on TIqgbal’s metaphysical ideas alone, the: radical © 
minded among them disown Iqbal as an obscurantist who has no oo 
g message for thë future. Some of our progressive: critics also suffer Pe 
- from similar prejudices against Iqbal. They, too, are throwing the S 
baby out with the bath water. But this. subjective approach se 
both unscientific and , a-historical ` because if. Iqbal is studied P r 
$ objectively, if the husk is removed from the kernel, it would:be- => 
= come’ ‘apparent that ‘Iqbal was a great friend: of the people’ and. as 
an. apostle of social ` revolùtion. ‘By identifying. Iqbal ‘with the ~ 
-` reactionary: forces of society, ‘the progressives. would’ be depriving. r à 
- themselves of an effective. weapon against. their opponents: ando 
i allowing the vested interests to. use Iqbal: for their. own m anti ae 
‘people. interests. ee e ee a a 
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- “TRADITIONAL CONCEPTS OF THE HUMAN | 


anih both in the East and the West. What is he and why has he. 
. been created? Has he some mission to perform on this earth or is. 
~he simply. a biological reality like other animals, who are born 
“with no visible purpose or sense. of direction? Sages and philoso- 
“phos of. ancient India, China and Greece had answered thesë: : 
v questions in the light of their own knowledge and experience., So. 
“did the Holy Bible and the Jewish and Christian saints.. Muslim — 
< thinkers, especially the Sufis, have also expressed | their views’ on 


-< Damishqi,' Mansoor Hallaj and the poet Nasimi even. lost. ‘their 


_mous ~~ the bleu 


F 


Sy the aye d Iqbal, poe E beliefs oe 
“man were. current among Muslims. The orthodox believed that ; 

















“do > evil 


ay 


eee “are God. . 





“Mah fas been. ie abet of oi for thousands: of 


“these ` subjects: ‘A few of them: like Maabad Juhni, Gheelan 7 Re 


lives. for’ expounding doctrines which \ were considered blasphe- - sae 


ES ) zman. was by, nature a sinner ad his descent on earth was o | 
ae punishment for disobeying God. Man lost his life of bliss because ae 
o “he allowed himself to be deceived by his eternal enemy ~ the 

i . Devil. Therefore, in order to regain God’s ‘favour, man must i 
-obey the ‘commands of God unflinchingly, follow the. path of oe 
Righteousness and avoid the Devil who constantly: tempts] him t to a : 


ae ae of thought \ was E iy our + Sufis and a 
“poets: They. -believed in the Unity of. all. Existence ‘[Vahdat-al- Jd | 
 Vajood]. In: their view, the Creator and the created were. an. a 
| z “35 nsopardble ‘unit, as all beings, including man, were the manifes . o 7 
he inpar of: God. ‘Moreover, God had. created man. in His. Owns 
BS ~ image. Thus, man’ possesses certain, divine ‘qualities also; Know a 
-o : thyself and thou. will know God because God i is in n you. Nay, you Ba 


. “ 
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a ts; according to the spo min ‘like a ` i ae E 


‘Yet. others believed that n man was s appointed by God His = 
vicegerent on earth, despite his faults and weaknesses, Every- - : a 
thing; here has ‘been created for him and it is ‘his duty to ad- op ee 
minister this world according ta the laws of God which are con- i k a 
‘veyed. to him through His chosen men — the prophets. _ . from a 

-time to time. If man violated’ these laws; which are immutable, ee v 
he would. be opne if he reed pem he would be rewarded. oe 


“But, is man free to a follow his will and dipos between good 


and evil, or is whatever he does`pre-ordained by God? An ovet- : P 
 whelming majority of the people, both in the upper and lower. 
echelons of society, believed in the doctrine of pre-destination. oe 


This’ fatalistic philosophy of. life, which was evolved years bic 


Christ, became, during the centuries of absolutist tule, the ruling Tw 
ideology everywhere, às it admirably" suited the interests of 
monarchs, the nobility and the priests, It was dinned into the. 
- ears of the. common man that everything was pre-ordained by ~ . 
God or gods, T herefore, man could not change his position in life a . 
‘but should be content: with it. Muslims also. adhered to this < 
dogma of surrender and resignation, Although voices against it © 
were raised by the supporters of the doctrine of Free Will as’ > 
early as. the days of the. Omayyads, the doctrine. of Free Will = oe 
could not supersede pre-destination. How could it? If the people = 
_ were not free to act according to their will in their daily lives, 2 
but were totally subservient to the will of their masters, how.. 
, could they believe in Free Will? It was not part of their daily. 
- experience, which confirmed the dogma of pre-destination. It - 
was so firmly rooted in the mind that dissenters were considered ` 


sieht acd ‘Thus, according to Mahmoud Shabistari, the 
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| Everyman, whose faith i is other than y i pr 
f | ‘predestination, ` 
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H in n similar utterances. For instance, Mir Taqi Mir ay ia 


a Pati purge eee 
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E ij bal grew up in Hie milist of Tese — beits in 

e paren: lightened... Yet, as 

a no means very enlig 
i < wae ioe or. modified . these. doctrines ae 
= nares introduced some altogether new- concepts ig i > 
> in response. to the spirit of the age or under the influ 


for- oe 
his: teachers” or pets. both, ; long: before: this departure. for a 
ś Fe 1 A cee ari y oar : 


, Europe; in 1905.. 


l ; 


See ie | still - 
aal ai his, poetic career in 1892.93 while — ws me a 
an: Lundestad student in his native town Sialko | 


O- 
ally flowered | after he had taken his Master’ S degree i in philos 
sve 


His-. 
hy: with distinction in 1899 and was appointed. regen Uni 
ho a and Political Economy at the Oriental. eect 5 ee 
K l eyan In. 1902, he became Assistant Professor of p 


ay 


2 sed 
| "Goverment" College, Lahore, His teaching ‘career. synchroni 
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Lo = Urdu poetry di F the 18th ad 19th. centuries, | too, 00, abounds - 


ba through their efforts that 
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ine with th the’ beginning of a new. era of- f national awakening in, e 
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“The | age of Petitions and appeals to the British a was 
` coming toa close and the patriotic. consciousness of. the people 
~ Was undergoing a qualitative change, ‘People | were now defining,” 

_ their national identity i in the light of. their cultural heritage, ‘They _ 


i - and handicrafts and above all ra harie ann. of their 
Saints and sages, their. philosophers.. and poets, “their tulers and_ 
‘statesmen. ‘Thus, -a new man was being born in India, Possessing. 
$ a t high sense > of sell espect and self gonfidence, 


“Traces of this new vision are found i in abundance i in Iqbal’s s`. 


| a | early writings, It is no accident that his. weil known poem (] 901 Je 
= which övernight made him a national Poet, was a hymn to the ` 
i Himalayas. It was followed by. highly patriotic: poems like the. 


“Prayer of, a Child” » “Sympathy”, and “Lamentations of an ` 


a i - rar J : 
ae ee 


= 
asta 


- €ncaged = bird”, ete, These are stili very popular and. every school- A 
, going child ‘Temembers them, E | PE ee 


va proceeding Aone two parallel paths, One T the traditional f 
path, which was the heritage of the past two hundred years of ` 
S0cio-political decadence and intellectual inertia. It was the path - 
-of defeat ; and despair, of hopelessness and helplessness, of with: | 
drawal and renunciation, The other path was initiated by an. 
g enlightened ‘minority, ‘led. by Ghalib, Sir Syed: Ahmed Khan. 
‘Mauli Mohammad Hussain Azad, Maulana Shibli and Maula. 
Hali, They were Iqbal’ s, heroes and he has paid glowing tributes. a 
to them for- their service to the country, and Urdu literature, It A e 
t a new trend, called the: school of ae Be 
‘natural Poetry”, emerged in Urdu -and- soon caught the imagi- > 
nation of other Social-minded writers in ‘the country, The main i E 
Centre of this schoo] \ was Lahore, and its object. was to produce 
realistic literature, which. | Teflected the utges and Aspirations of oe 
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| re people and inspired them to icon. Iqbal soon ‘became ‘the 
pe -greatest exponent of this’ literature of positive action and social 
‘nee q involvement. | i l a o BOE ET 
A ee ae 

Hae, oer te isa commion notion among: Iqbal’s ities that he derived 
ia hË concept of man from Western philosophers. There is no doubt: 
dor that hiş vision of man developed in depth and acquired a new 
i, Se diménsion after he became fully acquainted with Western philo- 
` a sophy, but his idea about man and his mission in the scheme of - 
pete o the universe were already taking shape during his academic life 
-in Lahore. Two of his poems, which he wrote before he went to 


i 4 e England, substantiate this pomt 


+ 
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i eee The first poem, entitled “Man and the Assembly of Nature”, 
en ‘is ‘Nature’ s tribute to man, In the first stanza, man, addressing 
j o Nature, enumerates various natural - ‘phenomena one by one, 
ees “describes” their beauty and charm, and concludes his speech on 

~ lamentation over his own “dark days, dark destiny and dark 


ae os deed”, eae p Spe 3 s ` 


While I was speaking thus, a voice which came from heaven 
| a or the earth’s courtyard said: ‘My being and non-being is 
related to’ thy light: Thine existence is the gardener for the 
PP sch garden of Being. Thou art the centre of beauty while I am 
es “thine picture. Thou art the testament of love while I am its ? 
ta a ~ commentary. If thou becomest aware of thine own self, 
pee, ae neither thy days shali be carg nor rmy deeds’, g i 
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no The: Second poem, entitled “The Story of Man”, _is some- 
eae what more ‘specific. but follows the same- pattern: Man got bored | 


caer. in Paradise after he had drunk, from the “fiery, cup © of conscious- 
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“ness”, He came. down. and S a 
tarted rae u 
S a e q est for Reality, After: 


Muhammad, Iqbal Catalogues. 
` S and science: 


Jesus Christ, Buddha and Prophet ` | 
man’ s achievements in the med of 


) “Sometimes I created a new y world by igs 


atoms, 


(Thus) Defying t Te n 7 theologians | 
 Lpainted hundreds of lands red with blood. | 
By pie the pa between Reason and © 


Religion; 


Gan The swords o of f the Church c could not scare E 


oome 


| And oe the doctrine of earth’ S rotation, E e 
I revealed the secret of gravitation EE eee 


With the aid of the mirror of far-seeing 


7 I captured the sun-rays: and the quivering 


E And I made this earth : a rival to heaven, 
But alas! I could not learn the secret of. 


= Althoush i berane the ruler. of the entire world,, 
- But when my phenomena-loving e eyes opened 
on found it Existence) ka us my heart, 
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these pe poems a show thal despite his «idealistic tie frame : "i 
ae Tind, ‘Iqbal | had: grasped. the significance of the Peed Vi i 

is a creative being endowed with — 
«ties of. man and knew. that. man: cs man ; 
: usness which distinguis 
. “consciousness. ‘It. is: this: conscio cries ais. se 

ikes ‘him superior to them. : 

from other beings. and ma ee ide : 

d- create-a world. of is own, side 
ables. him to rule over ‘them; an = 
D side with the world: of. nature. This conscious creativity, as ; 


is: 
opposed, to the’ instinctive , creativity of certain other: ‘animals, 


-the basis. of. every human, culture, for what. is. ‘culture a a 
“purposive ‘utilization of man’ Ss creative powers, both physical E 


mental; for the satisfaction ¢ of his social and an needs. » E 
PA Zis. 
yal we ai bps = 


The urge to create is an. ‘inner five in the ‘body 
~ The ees of society gages on its PORTS. 
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the , emipliasis, on “conscious, creativity remained tte ee 4 
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a al’s system of thought and feelings campers = i Ba 

o 
od is- nothing but an elaborati 

his. philosophy” of self- -ho oak 

“nam in action, because. man recogpizes and, realizes h himself | ly. 
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“Pato on the robe of flame and become like Ee Pe 
eee epee aes Abraham. 


a To. ‘compromise with this wor rld, that does not: 
TS ee ae ~ favour thee, 
ka Is to lay down thy. armour in the field of 
a : = battle. 
Forn. attunes with the eee of one’ 
-> Who is mature in action and self-respecting. 
If the world doesn’t attune with his humour * 
-He would dig up the foundations of Existence 
©- And present new combinations of atoms. 


He would subvert the course of Duu E I e . 


- And wreck the’ azure firmament. - 
.~ He would, by his own strength, ia | 
Anew. world which would do his arama 
A T. he Secrets of the Self) 


i 


ig The Tai of the j Self was Ioba S major work after hee i a | 
7 return from abroad, ‘While in Europe, he not only acquired ae 
Ta thorough knowledge of Western: philosophy” but ‘also. gained» = 
: insight into the nature’ of capitalism and imperialism: He also : oe 
observed from close quarters the working of the economic, social’ | ae i 
` and political institutions of the West: rivalries among national > ~+; 
_ States for the control of Asian and. African countries, the facade : as 
of bourgeois democracy which was nothing but a cover for the “os 
hegemony of the propertied classes, the arrogance of racial supe- "a 
riority and the’ alienation of common. people as. they: became ee. 
slaves of their own products and victims of the avaricious machi- e 
nations of the explojting classes. But he must have also noticed ae 
signs of immense ‘activity in, every field of life there and thec ©. 
feverish quest for knowledge and its application for the better- 7 l : 
ment of people. This large-scale release and expansion of energy,, a 


this utilisation of human faculty. to its utmost limit presented a 
-dismal: contrast with: ‘the all-round | Social stagnation in ‘South ` 


_ Asia. 
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“Scilly India, and the life os active participation i in nae a, for 
See existence. in the West, left a lasting impression on Iqbal. Since he 
> E: - was convinced that mental ‘revolution always precedes: social 


< revolution, and both action and inaction are motivated by ideas, 


he made it his life mission to fight out, the battle in the minds of : 


the people so that the cobwebs of retrogressive beliefs, that were 


. the main cause of our. social’ stagnation, should. be removed, ‘In 


>this respect, he. firmly. believed. that the doctrines of. self-annihi- 


i lation and pre-destination, as preached by the later Vedantists ` 
B T nS dike Shankar Acharya and pantheists like the Indo-Persian Sufis, 
pov Vad: been chiefly responsible for paralysing our desire, our will 
3? ee and our energy for action, According to Iqbal, these pantheists | 
Pde ‘scorned action and held the negation of self the highest virtue, 
oo although Islam stood for action and the réalisation of self, ` 


| The’ Secrets of. the Self was a ‘protest against ma a total 
Ea dentindiation ‘of pantheist . doctrines, Exposing the pitfalls of 


op hes ‘these doctrines in the Introduction, Iqbal. strongly. criticised 
E 2 E the philosophy. of Karma, essentially a fatalistic doctrine of resig- 
- nation which ` had- been predominant in certain forms of Hin- 
| re a A duism, as, weil as the doctrine. of Vahdat-al-Vajood (the unity of 
ie 2 all Existence), espoused by. a number of Sufic brotherhoods. 

; “0 “Iqbal pointed out that, according to the doctrine of. Karma, 
> attachments to the self. and tlie things of the material world led 
ooo hüman beings to action and that action necessarily involved the 
ok “possibility of evil; to escape evil, then, the doctrine preached © 
(ea non-attachment to. the material world, inaction within this world, 


and a complete negation of self. Iqbal denounces this philosophy 


aa oe of other-worldly resignation and, by contrast, pays high. tributes 
|. to Lord Krishna who, in the famous dialogue with Arjun, hero of 
PETG the Mahabharat, had persuaded. the latter to fight i in the: cause of 
i Be righteousness (Bhagwad Gita) and had told Arjun that a refusal 
n to act simply meant personal non-attachment with the act and 
aoe $ l jts consequences, “hence nota lack of action but a lack of respon- g 
~ Í a sibility, The original message of.the Bhagwad Gita was, thus, pro- | 
| - foundly: éommitted 9 the necessity of ' responsible action. oe 
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A ‘Shankar: "Acharya put. across a. “different E to it and : 


“Sri Krishna’ S nation \ was deprived of the fruit of his revivalism.” n 
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~ According to Iqbal, lalam pronk i R message for action . 


i but Sufi philosophers like Ibne Arabi (1240 A.D.) interpreted the g 
teachings of the Holy Quran in the light of the doctrine of the 


unity of Existence and greatly influenced the minds of. the 


Muslim people, In this connection, Persian. Sufis and poets have : 
= been spécially made a target of attack by Iqbal, “I want. to tell- 


the Muslim people that Persian mysticism is not part of Islam. It - 


-is a- kind of asceticism: with which Islam has no concern, It is. 


under the influence of this mysticism that the power of action 
has become extinct from Muslim nations”, Similar was the case 


with Persian poets. “They, in the interpretation of this thesis - 
| ` (pantheism), adopted. a more dangerous path, They: made the 
heart its target. The result of. their charming and. beautiful 
imagination was that once-this doctrine had reached the masses, 
~ it deprived almost all Islamic nations of the urge for action”, 
_ That is why Iqbal took Hafiz to task who “invites people towards’. 
death although he makes it sweetly acceptable through his artis- 

. tie skili SO that the dying man n should not teel the pan ats 


Although Iqbal hit the oe in his criticism of the doctrines 


` of Karma, pre-destination and self-annihilation, he failed: to estab- . 


lish the causal relation that exists between social realities. and. 
ideas. Ideas no. doubt play a very important role (sometimes ` 
even decisive) in moulding the pattern of behaviour of both the 


- individual and society, yet ideas are nevér produced i ina vacuum. 
They represent social conditions, As such, they are, in the final- 
: analysis, determined by these conditions. “Tt is not consciousness ` 


_ that determines: being, but. social being that determines. cons- 


ciousness”. (Marx) Therefore, the root cause of inaction should 
not have been sought in the minds of the people but i in the social, : 


_’ political and economic conditions that prevailed in ‘Asia, People | 
-believed in. pre- -destination Sr Karma even thousands of years 


before Shankar Acharya, and lone Arabi b Sumerian o 


“so ‘but because their day-to-day life looked pre-ordained’ to them. 
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Jof nature’ or ‘the laws ‘of the development of society.. Natural 


* these’ natural. ‘phenomena, too, possessed a will of their OWD, 


“which: ‘was more powerful than the will of man. Human society 


also’ represented a similar situation. in which the entire sphere of 
life’ looked’ pre-ordained. by. the rulers, ‘Their will was the law and- 


Te 
ae 


for changing one’s ‘ancestral profession was death.) Under these 


8 ; circumstances. people. could ‘not comprehend the rigidity of these z = 


as ‘ natural social phenomena except in terms of el 
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“Tie! in their teaching predeitinatioa but. in the fact that. cae 


“ expressed the same: ideas and feelings regarding pre-destination —— 


= < which’ the people already had. ‘The. biggest obstruction to social 
! k - zand intellectual development in ‘Asia was caused by the feudal 


“system, ‘Life under it was almost. totally repetitive and there was. 


no, ‘scope for the growth of the creative powers of the individual. 


¿The same- instruments and methods of production, | the same 


system. ‘of. administration -and taxation, the same division of 
“classes. and their functions that existed in the days of Asoka 
prevailed also under ‘the Mughals. No One felt any necessity for 


“innovations. and ‘changes’ because. the society. was almost’ self- 
sufficient. There woùld bè invasions; civil wars or revolts; one. 


monarch, would be replaced. by another or one ruling dynasty 


< would be. overthrown by ‘its tival; but'these upheavals did not - 
alter’ the basic ‘structure: of society or. introduce’ any radical 


© changes i in the methods of production, . 


Ez “show), not because this: prince or that priest had aked Gan to vies a 


They : had no means to. understand the functioning. of the laws | 


“calamities: dike. floods, “hailstorms, earthquakes and epidemics 
‘terrified them. ‘They. felt helpless: against them and thought thi to 


< every body had. to obey it. Social relations, too, were as rigid and 7 
“unchangeable as, destiny. The son, of a nobleman was born a` 
i ` nobleman, the son of a priest, a: cal penter or a farmer. was born | 
© into ‘the profession of his father, (In ancient Egypt, the penalty. 


The secret of the popularity. of Hafiz, Iraqi and Bedil Or, 





| “Tt must; how he admitted that despite these stultitying © ey 
7 conditons. of life, sand despite the ‘common belief. in the. doc- a ee 
_trines: of Karma and pre-destination, the Indian people were. not. 
sitting idle all. through these centuries or contemplating i in repose e 
like ascetics, On; the contrary, they were ‘working as hard as ‘any, i i 
other. community. Their. contributions in the fields of art: and v k 
architecture, music and painting, literature and’ ‘philosophy. are lo 
living testimony to their talents and skills, But by action. ‘Iqbal 


meant revolutionary. action, some original. thoughts and. deeds 


which must) change the. destiny of nations and the ‘texture, me 
p their moral and spiritual fabric. This type of action the Indian E 

| people; especially after the downfall of the Mughals, lacked, aN 

However, Iqbal forgot that. revolutionary action and thought pre- n 5: i 
suppose revolutionary conditions which were absent in the cen- oe 
| turies preceding Iqbal in India. The fact that Indian society: prior Ce 
to Raja Ram Mohan Roy (1772- 1833) and Sir Syed Ahmed Khan ae 
(1817- 1898) did not produce any. great man of action cle: arly ee 
; shows ie conditions for action Oe not exist in the country. 


ł 


Iqbal was a a great apostle of action. It is in ri this context that. oe : : 
he again and again pays homage | to the West, especially the E | 
British. “whose philosophy is fully painted with the colour of G 


action and action was the thing whose message Islam had put 
forth” ` (Maqalat-¢-Iqbal, p. 175), In his opinion, “life becomes. 
meaningful only through action and one’s place in Paradise: or: 


Helt DA on it, otherwise man tby n nature Is either divine 1 nor: 


a 7 | nn as ae oath ae, ye 
= Ee ie | 


eae “It is ; through his creative activity, ‘through | his skill: and a 
© talent. that man has overpowered natural. phenomena, His 
oa evening | is radiant. like the) morning and iF this man of skill z 
7 sO desires, then thanks to the blessings of art, energy cai 
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g gat S passion for action is so overpowering. that he sometimes 
-= “fails-to: discriminate between .good and evil deeds, He- would. 
Ane prefer an evil deed to no deed because an active person might | 
. Gi and- start doing good, but there is no hope for an inactive 


af we Meat 


enh CS eel 


“af your hands perform some unique act 
ti is virtuous, even if it were sinful. l 


i or the. same reason, Iqbal is da. impressed by the Devil as 
7 “the Devil is an active being, a dynamic personality while angels 


oS merely wait on God and go on repeating His name. When Gabriel 


“asks Satan to recant and rejoin the Heavenly Court, he refuses: 
a R can no longer live there because it is very quiet. On the con- 
s trary, the earthly life is fuil of activity. There is s joy and SOrTOW, 
=. pain and pleasure, desire. and quest-on earth, 


oag . Thou art just 


n > watching the battle of Good and Evil from the seashore while I 
bear the lashes of stormy waves. If thou are ever granted private 
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o audience, ask’ ‘Allah as to whose blood has made the story of | 
oe a colourful?” 
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“The story of Adam and Eve is a favourite theme with Iqbal. 


i oe He onenu uses ou to illustrate his mplilosophy of man. 


“The creation of man- was “the greatest event not a in ‘ihe 


af life of. the universe but of the Creator also. As a matter of fact, 
re ‘we know. nothing about the Creator til] He had created man (the 
—— earlier creation: of the heavens and the earth was oy a i prelude : 


aod 
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-his famous poem “The a of Nature”. oh 


i ee 


E to the creation oft man, His masterpiece), When man was created: 


g Love shouted that a warm-hearted being is born; 
. Beauty shivered that one with insight i is born, | 
Nature cried that from’ the soil of bounded world- 
Maker of Self, Breaker of Self and Protector of 
| | Self is born, pe e 
7 News travelled from the firmament to the Mighty ` oe 
| Assembly oe 
of Eternals: | 
Beware, O the veiled ones , your unveilér i is : 
| born. 
E Desire, lying unaware in the arms of life, 
2 Openod its eyes and a new world was born. 
Life said: I have yearned through ages - | 
So that a window should appear in this old dome.. 
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But a ‘life of inaction and repose ‘is Taayi to kimiani z 


a nature: So Adam got restive in Paradise after he had tasted the. B 
. forbidden fruit (of knowledge) and became conscious of his self". 
hood, His descent to. earth was, therefore, neither a fall nora. - 


punishment. And when he comes out of Paradise, ne is neither ee 


“dejected 1 nor Tepentant but welcomes the change cheerfully: 
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a To tread the. paths of heaven and whisper with 
aryo am an anconsumed fire, Lam all yearning, | 
ee a exchange: faith with speculation since I am 
Sere victim of Quest. | Eo opa 


o F oe ` How nice to embellish life with passion and 
A action: 


„activity; when attracted by forces around him, man. has the 
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- “It is, therefore, possible to build a durable culture only through. a 


a A ER D a A understanding and | controlling this fact of f change”. a a a 
i The world P welcomes: ‘Adam and asks h him to open his eyes 7 . ae. e nh tee 


Sy hand look at the earth, the sky and his surroundings. She tells him 
oe l : that the clouds and rains and the heavenly bodies and the silent 
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i ie ae ‘world-brightening sun, 
Do. A new world is dwelling in your ‘skill. l 
| ~ Thou lookest with disdain on gifted: Paradise — 

| Thy. Paradise is hidden in thine own blood, ’ 
, va <O figure. of clay, behold thie reward of constant 
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Dicusne the species ‘qualities of man; in his: Madras ou ; d 
(1928), Iqbal says that“man in his inmost being is a creative... 


' power to shape and direct them”. He has ‘the capacity “to dis: 9. 
cover the means of realising his ‘conquest. of: nature”, But nature. - 

í ac? at a 
is nor a dead mass. It is an ever changing, ever expanding reality. e 


Iqbal. is a firm believer in: the progress ‘of man ie “his 
| “society. Unlike the orthodoxy, which still ‘believes in the Fall of | 
ba : < Man; Iqbal expressed his implicit faith in the Asceni of Man. He - 

; ST dis J oe sh e owt J . 3 5 — Na = calls man “an ascending spirit. who in his. onward | march rises ae 


i an a g 2500 he a OS Sie a E a -E E r “Thou aaa night, 1 Tcheated lamp, 
es CRR tf r knowledge and for comprehending Reality, has es ee Th; ted earth. Í ti d be 1s | 
ti Man i ais sa ther things i in this world are ‘by. nature sub- = E | 10u created ear 1, I create owls, a Poke 
“no bounds, “While o demanding, ever seeking. Although he i is no. | °°. «Thou created wilderness, mountains and ravines, on) He ae 
ce an is ever dema , | a a re ae, a te 
Ae i a particle in ‘this vast universe, he. is all- the ‘time 7 an I o S , gardens and | ‘groves, - ; E E 
„more than-a p e Pethaps he is not a particle but acon K = I am he who makes mirrors from Stone, | 

>> craving for a ted, he could change the face of this See ain he me makes Sweet t drinks from ‘poison, 

ae wan 7 | mor | 

B -densed expanse e 7 E 


ergetic”, 7 S 
earth because hei is E and. very. en > The- motive oe which activises man is. “ihe birth of want which, 


: D | oe also marks the beginning of culture”. (Reconstruction; p. 85). Be 
vs viet re ey, jdi a we te oa E a Iqbal uses other words to ees the same idea, such. as s Purpose, _ k Mee : 
<u fe abate AH i | a 


Desire, Wish, » Quest, emr 


rer ag 3 Gir eth A due | ee ssil Life’s continuity i is Jie to purpose, = 
ane ae, 2 Oe ee Shs a EES i 7 wees | The movement of its caravan is due to purpose ` 
aay eee ae « £ * aes | > 26. The’ secret of life is hidden in quest, hee 
ae durin his 
l Ani man did what was saie of - ~ | ¥ - _ Its essence is also hidden in desire, sa 
$ dialogue with God, man proudy sie ta | ` Desire i is life force of this world of colour and . 
a odour, = . : ee fel 
al r£ hs EAA ye “te Ut ALAS a A My a » Everything’ S nature i is the NS of Desire, 
PIPEN ee As of at: Ce» uate Kaa ‘Life is the hoarder of desires, 
ook > bela _ And intellect j 15 One of its products, g er ae A 
- = teed Lam’: a sinner and a wanderer, | eta sp ste 7 Kon e A BMA ee 
o Angels could not develop thine oneal 7 ‘Be dais at ier 7 : A A2 i fat F 
e transien rs nt D 
a i gratitude = love for hard. ent l ot i, S a aig Ai. NE Neth | 
pie i SS their gratitu pa ) 
ear a 2. ae ae : work, E eg OEY Ape oy Se sii do ir fa Sar: Lose © 
: i : Z s T a ate d The activities of man are pur posive, ‘They are meant to satis- Wed ae 
ne even a highlights the contrast between the things cre l fy certain wants, certain desires, certain ‘Social and personal o; 
oy God and. the things created by man: ee O needs, It is here that the self comes into operation because 
` z , “desire -is the Manifestation of self. the restless Waves ‘in. the... 
ace oui : + ogee EZA isie af l gia of self.” ao ae da D og 
pene. o WF DEA ga by A 
à BT [23 E oe a k a Rae is i sdf | 
oe SJ oH Me = : a. 
og oe K J — | D ‘is, man S inner urge to unfold hig potentialities, to 
is P a te oye wal 7 7 express his. seit, to. Teveal it, to illumine, develop and ! realise, it. 


ine = xo 


“Tabar S Givourits: terms for these” “urges are _self-manifestation, oo l 
ee < selfexpansion, self-illumination, ete... i ELON 
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“Without ‘this craving “for self-manifestation, ‘life. would Dicam 
- death because Hi is only in the process of. the construction of 
“self that man acquires the qualities of God”, | | 
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Hew different this concept. of man is from that öf his pre- E 


e ‘While they looked down upon this world, exhorted, 


- people to keep. themselves away from it and believed that one 
can. become’ part of God by. annihijating. one’s self, Iqbal stood . 


; for man’s ‘total involvement in worldly affairs and the develop- 


an . ment of self to become God-like through work and: ‘struggle. Even 


“his concept. of want or desire- is. opposed to that of the mystic 


Bp pecans of. Islam. In their view, like that of the Vedantists 


-and the ‘Buddhists, worldly desire is the source of all evil. be- 


one. “cause. desire leads to. involvement. in worldly affairs and takes 
‘ man further and further away from God. It causes suffering and — 
pain, anxiety and frustration, greed, lust and selfishness, There- 


- fare, in order to achieve eternal. bliss, complete freedom, Nirvana, 
-man shouid be ‘totally free from all desire. Iqbal refutes this 
“interpretation of desire and asserts that desire/want is ‘the basis 
of life. For, his. freedom does not ‘consist in the total: negation 


Rie of. desire, buti in a state of material existence. in which man gets 
See the, fullest Opportunity, to realise his self: | 
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: “But the self cannot be developed:i ‘in aon For its very 
Ca a existence, ‘it. depends on nature as well as on other human beings. 
7 AT “Just as a drop of water is nothing, outside the ocean, the indivi- 
es dual’ is ‘nothing outside the community”, says Iqbal. The life of | 
Cae the individual i is, therefore, an integral part of society and. the self 
oy ‘ean Tealise. itself only: through actions within society. Thus, Iqbal. 
n was: not an individualist ue Nietzche but a colléctivist whose 
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A primary ¢ concern, y was with the community, ‘the Millar. Eni his’. 


society and engaged ` 
1. On the contrary, he is. a 
er who performs deeds that 


existence: That i is why Iqbal, 
ideal m the Perfect Man. 

e no individual’ hay ever conquered saunas. = $ 
community. which performs this task © 
community .to ‘undertake it because ` x 
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‘Are you a bud? then build your own garden; ae i aS 

7 ` Are youa dew drop? then conquer the ; sun, 4 


ae whosoever controlled the phenomena’ i eee . ts 
1 -Has created a world out of a mere atom. a g S a aa e 
a ‘Moutitains, deserts, Plains, Tivers, , oceans rand ee a 


dands ~ a ae : | aa o Te 


a SAN are tablets'c of Kndivledge fora men of vision. 
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2. [tis the test of his possibilities, a ee Mee Ise cn life on them. Iqbal. denounces. this master-sla ng sine ng of z 
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fs z -Knowledge of names is the touchstone of man, > -= -The result is that 
o. 2 ‘Understanding of things i is his fortress. | = i aa E T a | urges” and. the: elerii kiyen hig et interest in an creative < 3 
we ke ee Buy Ph gy ee T as own life. Servility becomes his creed and te ere oe 
ee ea There is, no. o that man F enjoys tremendous com- 2 % | a Originality is considered. apostas hi a nen ae 
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nhsiavement so ex- 
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o <“ entire humanity, millions. and millions of people in Asia and aah 
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e ` This: paradox can be explained once we: “realise: that. the | And nian | ` ao 
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l : environment, Man: has so- far conquered only the. non-human g | aba A society i subjection be re a o 
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i a - But under the pretext of explaining problems, ; 
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erie coed They make slavery palatable f for.t the slaves.: ae 


| 2 $ a igbai is primarily a i with the e problems: of the : 

“Indian people, ‘especially the Muslims, he lays great emphasis on ; 
their: freedom; He’ ‘sincerely believes. that freedom is the pre- 
‘condition. for the. development ‘of ‘the potentialities, the’ self- 


“hood, of the. individual. as. well*8s of the nation: To prove his case, 


he tepeatedly points out, the qualitative difference between a m 
T a “person and a spelen Pe eae : oo 
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T > While v we hide ¢ our head under our shirt: on the battlefield, 

Í _ He carries his head on his palm, 

Sy We: are e friends of the Church; we are. the sellers of Mosques, 
a But the free man’ drinks his cup from the hands of 


2 oe ‘Muhammad, ` A 
ee We are e fotally,§ slaves of the West, he eof God, 
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x 4 A moment of free maniis a year for the slave, | E Pe 
' How slow-moving i ishistime. 0. ae ee ee ae 
-Every instant of the free man isa message Sof eternity. i 
be Every. instant of a slave is a new and sudden death. : 
_ A free man 5 thoughts shine with. reality, . 
K ‘A slave’s mind i is involved in absurdities. es 
A slave is madly after miracles of the Pirs (monks) 
in a A free man | is himself a aie miracle, | 
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a A ‘jak ached, of. Iqbal’s shildsophy: of. arp are : 


l letters wiil be out of place here, but a brief reference. to it as far. . 
` as it pertains to the development: of | human, personality. shall be n 


quite appropriate. 


Gi 


data deds the a a of ‘Art for, Arts sake’, He a 


g a believes that our aesthetic activities, the entire system > 
_ of our thoughts and feelings should. be devoted to the improve- i 
ment of man’s personality, his moral, material and spiritual life... 
“Tf man’s culture permits lack of capacity to construct the self, = 


then woe to paintings, w and song and music.’ 
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eres Tt. js: Soad to have an: ‘aesthetic vision, but aua is ies use of 3 oe T 
ror “that vision which fails to see the essence of things. ‘Art is not for” o 
momentary pleasures but for generating. im man “the eternal. on 


` passion for life. Rain drops become shells and pearls but what is 


“their benefit if they do not cause an upsurge in the heart ofthe. 
ocean? The ‘function of Poets and musicians in human society . 


vis. similar’ to that of the morning breeze in the garden, If it does 
“not. help the garden to. bloom but causes depression, it is futile, 

: Nations: ‘do not rise without revolutionary action, ' without per- 
“forming miracles. An art that hee not iy the striking quali- 
ties if i Mo OSes ’S i is of eae 
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“le awake people from the sleep of death or Gabriel's melody - 


_ Which has’ been the messenger of a, abetter future for mankind.” 
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~The miracle of human art should. surpass the creativity of | 
“nature, “While: the pearls nurtured ‘by nature do not cause: any 3 
upheaval in the oce ean, ve earls’ of human art should create an 


s UpSHEL in society,” 7 
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But whatever. ‘man, produces in: the field. of art and letters 
should: be original. “Tt Should, reflect his i inner: feelings; his urges 
“ahd. aspir ations. dt should neither be borrowed nor copied from 
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Similari is the: case with intellectual piru because “hew” 


| : wor are not born o out of st tone and brick but from new ideas”: 


: aigat lf 2 


‘The. history. of mankind has’ been the history. of eal R 
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E he between. the forces. of life and the forces of death, between good i. . 


and: evil, between light and darkness. between’ progress and re- 


a trogression, Mn ‘this: combat, Iqbal calls upon Art to commit itself ae 
-to the forces of life and not to align with the. forces of death: 
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“Any melody that. brings the message of death i is a. forbia- À 

den eae in amy eyes” . | 

We | are quite familiar with Iqbal? S criticism of the T d - | 
slave culture of the. sub-continent. But what had our poets, fic- 3 7 


| ‘tion writers, painters, ‘musicians, ‘sculptors, schoiars, educatio- 
: nists; etc., done to deserve wholesale condemnation? Why i is our ; 
poet so angry: with them? Because he was convinced that this 
-entire lot had aligned itself with the forces of death. Instead of 
inculcating a spirit of defiance in ‘the people, it was ‘corrupting Pa 
their minds, and abetting them. to submit to the alien. tulers. >” 


Iqbal believed that our artists and intellectuals had failed to‘carry, oe 


out their sacred mission. They had become tools i in the hands of | Pa 


the imperialists and their alien —. Condemning the whole: 


Jot of them Iqbal says: a Sy 
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«Their dark ideas. are š tombs for. nations. a í 
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. They. paint pictures of death in their studios, 


Their skill is allergic to life. ` we 1 
a ` They conceal transcendental states from man. and. a n i 
na Make the soul drowsy and awake the body. i -e 


° Our, music, too, is devoid of life. Referring to ‘the. Indian 


| „music, Tabi says! cole dda i ZE ele it AGEN 
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oun me Jody i is devoid of life’s fire, X P Sy ee, em, 4 i 
Like flood. hitting the wall of life: E ge 
God savé us from such music wij is no thing but song of 

death, | s es 
“Iti is annihilation i in 1 the shape of sound. 
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aoua ei art of painting ir ina similar state, E E EI 
aH neither makes idols, nor breaks them. 

- The subject. of death is oozing from their pens.. l 

_ Everywhere i is the talk of death and the myth of death, 
Our moths do not glow, nor radiate heat. í E a T . 
‘No reflection of tomorrow in their today. ee Fe 

"His ideas are. bankrupt and without the will to. fight, 

His cail to awaken has no force. ; n a ea : hice = 

The ‘same ist irie ‘of other cultural’ institutions. “Schools, 
` mosques,’ ' templeà, shrines ali suffer from. the malady of death 
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i oe: e Character without: warmth and speech without sense. ` 


ne Only the slaves of Sufis and. Mullahs have been left. 
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a al got up from the chou and the shrine dejected; 
+ “NO life, no-passion, no knowledge, no vision 
” Thave also | seen the old man:of the Mosque, | 


The pasture land of i inquiry is devoid of. lion-hearted n men, a 


In India, where can one acquire religious wisdom? ie 
>. Neither. character charming, nor ideas profound. - 


aie i Disciplines now do not possess the courage of imagination, f 
ee ‘Woe to servility, Baoa and decline of spirit ofi Pun 
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:Parenthetically we must o out, e that “while : 

’Iqbal’s emphasis on the social responsibility, of the artist i is entire- ` 

ly: correct, his. wholesale condemnation; of. the ‘poets, ‘fiction: 

_. owriters and painters of his own time was much. too one-sided and &. 

- ‘extreme. For he. was by no means the only one who had militat- ` 
ed against the passive aestheticism. of traditional art: The. period | 

-in which he wrote was also the period of great national awaken- g 

ingin Turkey, Iran and India. It was: in this revolutionary. epoch ` : 

‘that we ‘discovered our ‘identity. and recovered our self-hood in : ` 

a the course: of our ‘struggle against British imperialism. It was in. + 

| . ; this: period that ‘the: literature’ of protest, defying the alien power... 

and exhorting the people to’ rise | against | it, “grew. and finally A 

p superseded the traditional literature. Who can deny the eontri- 

bution of | Maulana’ Hasrat: -Mohani, ‘Maulana Mohammad Ali, >. 

r Eo ‘Azad, Maulana“ Zafar Ali:Khan; Munshi Prem Chand,” 
7 “Josh Malihabadi, Rabindra Nath Tagore; Qazi Nazrul Islam and à 

host, of other Bilas daa of Iqbal who raised’ me ‘political, : 
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bad ‘and, ‘social consciousness ay our. + people? In ignoring these A tae ee 
S naris of our, cultural renaissance, Iqbal tends to. overstate his aa 


“ow n V uniqueness and. underrate the breadth ofa new avakesing,; 


me 


a “Unifortunately, Iqbal died before new Aee in oùr litera- | 7 | 

a ture’ had matured. The Progressive Writers Movement, which 
_ subscribed to Iqbal’s philosophy of Art and Letters, subsequently. | 
_-emefged as ‘the leading force in fiction and poetry. These writers 
~ developed a new vision, a new consciousness, and our- literature 
became more ‘meaningful, more realistic: and more virile. It was | 


“no moreva- maidservant of the rich, providing pleasure in their 


~ leisure, no opium for the people, but a call to'rise against tyranny _ 


cof body and soul, It stood face to face ee both Beg iia 
_ Masters and their native collaborators. re ee 
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Iqbal ` was P sO naive as to. think that the removal of the 


Anite. man ’s burden would be enough for the liberation of the 


n spirit. 'Hadn’t he seen the fate'ʻof man-in the West who- 


“was -political ly free yet his hours of work and leisure both were 


“completely controlled. and his. freedam reduced to a farce, and — | 


“who felt. very. insignificant against "the political and economic. 
re of the State?. He: looks very: ‘smali and helpless before 
y the powerful: machines, the gigantic factories, the: multi-storied 


~ department stores. a lthough these were. products. of his owr l 


` labour. Man has become their slave. > 
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-. This. leads u us n Iqbal’ s criticism of the capitalist system, the 
“secret of its power and wealth, its growth into imperialism, and 


z ‘its. fatal consequences. for the people of the East: As a matter of » | 
a “fact, ‘no poet has so minutely observed thie ick of capitalism. 


and l exposed it s0 artistically as Iqbal. 


“One of as: main | contentions against the capitalist system ‘is 
` that, the. ‘driving: force behind all capitalist enterprises is nerve- 


breaking competition which breeds the worst kind ‘of selfishness + nae 
ae cand | egotism, Money i and. not man becomes the Angasute of all 
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eee hinge: “The Feat is that. society inder capitalism ja ‘become: 


os “totally dehumanized, It is now devoid of all brotherly pe 
iy OF human compassion. : 
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= The supremacy of machines i is ; fatal for the heart, 
-Tools crush human angen | 
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The” capitalist ‘has no compunction even for his- (one : 
ana He exploits them as. ruthlessly. as others, “He . 


| . dances shamelessly - to the beat of drum and flute, carrying in’. 


his hand the glass of wine prepared pron the blood, of as own. . : 
destitute brethren”, =: > ES 


Sgke EEE i ts 
the secret of capitalist’s wealth, which is nothing but the appro: 
priation of surplus value, created. by: the. unpaid labour. of the as 


working people. |. 
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The millowner is a worthless scoundrel, 

= The embodiment of luxury, ill-suited for work. So eg ON 

ian Since God has ordained that nothing belongs to man p a Pe | 
= | - except the fruit of his boun. 


Why should the capitalist eat the fruit of worker S labour? | 
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oN Iqbal sympathises with the exploited ne, not. on ea a 


| . mental: grounds but on the basis of his awareness of the’ natures ` 
To of their exploitation. He is familiar with the notorious theory of a 
<- trusteeship which. the apologists of the ruling classes have been A 
; using. since the days of Plato; namely, the theory that the ruling’ 3 
z ;. classes are, as it were, the “guardians” of the poor, appointed by. a 
8 < God and required by. the- needs of socjal- order. He- e 
a a 4 ‘this theory ir in a poem entitled. “Dialogue between August Comte -~ 
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omy in 1 defence of class” 


ihe analogy of ane anat 
‘Using losopher tells the worker, 


: nile. and class. division of society, the phi 
that’ “human beings are ‘each - other's. limbs., 
; ‘branches; leaves and fruits of the same tree. If brain is. n 
pository of: intellect, ‘it js natural, and if the feet pe ae | 
| ~ ground, it is also natural, One. person. orders” while the othe 
“obeys. ‘Sultan. Mahmood cannot 
aye Don't you see that ue e is a RD for fate”. 


The worker exposes site f wiley. in 
: ; deceivest: me, 'O philosopher, 

iv -ancient myth cannot be explode 
3 i gold : and advisest. me to 


“mighty. ‘oveans and my axe pro 
Oe aera to Farhad, the. stone-bréaker, who cut the rocks to run 


the: stream of milk to fulfil the wishes of his sweetheart. Shirin). 
Thou’ ‘bestowest. the right of the stane-breaker o 


¥Khusto Pervaiz. (monarch) who does. 
Khizr in ‘the net of a mirage. The capitalist is a burden on-earth. 


Except ¢ cating sand: sleeping, lie does nothing. The entire arog 
` thriyes“on the labour of the worker. Don’t you: know tha ae 
worthless, fellow (capitalist) i is a thief? You are covering his er 


“and: in spite. of all yout inte 
+ vietim.ot of his subterfuge” wey a roe 


d. Thou changest copper ore into 
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who: belioved-in class harmony) and: - 


perform: the duties of: slave 
Comte’ S nae “Thou 2 
when thou suggestest that this - 


be submissive. My. strait . imprisons A 
duces streams of. milk from rocks | 


n the cunning ae 
not labour. Don’t entrap 7 
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Ape — to God, landlords re 


i “Oh, the lord. of villages! this land i is neither yours nor mine, 7 
A It doesn't t “bsloñg to ) your. ancestors, ‘it is s neither oa nor 
“mine. : Aa ae e Ga a ee - 


You are the seed, you are the crop, you are the rains and ; 
„you are the harvest”. = Wodpelyeetr ll 
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Since the peasant is the real. producer, he, not. the landlord; - 


i onl d be entitled to own the produce. Whenever Iqbal lks 
about the exploitation of man ‘by man, he always. refers to the ` 


© workers and peasants as ‘the. ee PT eyla PT ae Z a 
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The capitalist extracts. red wine from. the worker’ S blood, 


i Revolution, oh Revolution, oh Revolution! P 


themselves. a a a ee 
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“gba exhorts the Sea to uriderstand their true position: 


_ The peasant’s crop is spoiled by the oppression of landlords. Tan 


ae i Iqbal does not accept te diey of the ‘ siae of Heart” = 
"or “moral pressure” because he knows that a capitalist would. ` - 
cease to bea capitalist if he shows mercy to the workers and stops. 3 
` extracting surplus value from them. Similarly, a landlord will not l i 
remain a Jandlord if. he stops living on the surplus produce. of the z 7 
: peasants, In his opinion, the solution lies in Revolution alone, i Ey X 
in the overthrow of the Parasitical classes by He toiling people R 


Under capitalism, man’s. talent, intellect and feelings ali are. 
purchased: by the. owners of the means. of production. Man’s 
-creative power no longer belongs to him nor is it directed by his oe 
will, but becomes. the property of the capitalists, It is they who < = 
control all the sources of power and wealth and run the State also 
-in their own interest. Since: cultural values and standards have- Be 

D been set by’ the ruling class, it. also imposes its ideas and “, 3 
N aesthetic tastes on society, All ‘social, ‘political and: educational - 2 
7 "institutions. are utilized for’ the. dissemination of the ideology Í k 

; of pie Taling class because even. the most t despotic ı rulers cannot a ; 
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“rule for long without efieclive use of ideological weapons favour- oa 


able to them. Iqbal calls these ueolonical Weapons, opium for the, e s 
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- This acer As aie capitalist’ s war of money- making. ` 
‘Race, nationality, church, empire, ċulture and colour, 


J a “ What. wonderful intoxicants his. lordship has produced! — 
_... <> Through cunning moves has tfe capitalist won the game. 


And the worker has been checkmated on account of his 
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ee -Althoush in ‘man has been ena with the faculty: ia) 
a -improve his knowledge and.use it in the service of mankind, the oe 
ṣo capitalist’ in’ the: West has been using it for the enslavement of 
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a Their knowledge c: carries Pierce on its shoulder, 4 
— Ever active i in 1 the destruction of mankind, i 


“The nae for | power “and profit i is. j- insatiable: 


e Te PR e 
> capitalist nations of. the West to. ‘spread’ their tentacles far be- 2° 
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a naries would: be sent to establish working bases, j 
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aders and missio- P 
Later « on, troops `` 


“to protect” both the entire region would: ‘be occupied with the’ > 


lism, the most pernicious form of: capitalism, because it meant’ 


| war and bloodshed and the enslavement of. the East. 
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. Thou knowest monarchy is coercion; EE a 
In our epoch, trade. too is coercion, =. | i o 
The shopkeeper’ r’s stall. is par ther to the State: 


Pr ofit comes from. trade and tribute: from occupation.: 
_ The world-conqueror i isalso a merchant, | | 


On his lips is good but i in his heart evil., 
Kiling without war is his strategy, 


k n me rotation of his machines i is s death, Re ine 
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$ e Westerns science, technology or rother branches of imowiedge.: 
- i as: publicly acknowledged" his debt to Western: knowledge 
a an learning and has paid warm tributes to Western philosophes, — wu 
= Scientists and men of letters, . | a! 
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o modern history, however, is the enormous rapidity with which ` 


oof P Ebr yp o ph Uy CA szda a a | a the World of Islam is spiritually moving towards the West: There i pa 
_ is. nothing wrong in this movement, for European culture; on es 


` “Disintegration of man is the creed of modern culture, 7 À 7 i 
o | At intellectual side, is only a further development of some of.the ` 


: oe e Ht is practised under cover of trade. SS tn an ap 
oe, ‘Unless this system was demolished, = sss LAN S important phases of the culture of Islam, Our only fear B 
ae Al talk of knowledge, culture ind religion woul j be futile, a that the dazzling exterior of European culture may arrest ao 

i movement and we may fail to teach the true inwardness of the - i 
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ooe Taa There i is a general impression among our countrymen. that | 
Se ae. Iqbal was totally opposed to the West. This wrong impression is, 
A G. however, based on a superficial study of his. poetry and was 
o> further. strengthened by. the Mullahs and other revivalists who ee ` we oe p | 
fa to direct-people’s attention from Iqbal’s denunciation - . ` According to Iqbal, certain ; internal forces, e e. te 5 eos 
$ = of the reactionary elements in our own. society. What Iqbal was 5 fe lenders, ‘the landed aristocracy, the e Mullahs and the Pir hae ra | 
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“been. ‘operiting against n man’ ’s self-realization in our county. He 


calls them ethe forces of death”. E 


ea be dindir pel tensa tify. 


These. were the: forces : which actually. brought about: a 


RF ae line and. created favcurable conditions for the: occupation of : 
ee 2 our ‘land by. an alien Power. Since then: they’ have been: Serving 
“oS the foreign masters most loyally and persuading others to do the 
ame However, the main target. of ‘Iqbal’s- attack were the | 
“Mullahs and. Pirs.. He was most highl y critical of them because his. | 
h fe of: action was: diametrically opposed to’ their. 
ay 3 a philosophy of. fatalistic passivity. T hey- taught submission instead _ 

ga. Vof defiance, obedience instead gf revolt; and self-denial. instead. . - 
“yoo, of self-atfirmation, Their fanatical adherence to outmoded ‘dog- — 
oat ; mas, their hostility towards moder 1 knowledge and progressive a 
o a ideas, their failure to: contribute anything original, and their lack: | 

| 7 tes commitment, to truth y were > fully exposed. by Iqbal i in a rae 


ber of his poems. 
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abal | was ` thus disithisiofea with ihe retrogressive ‘aspects 
of doth the West and the East, as far as the free development of 
‘man in. concerned, In his opinion ‘the former is dehumanized and 


othe latter servile: aly v J) AE Pt OPE 
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eee Neither. Asiar nor, A possesses: ue vigour and passion 


a. ~The former is death for selfshood and the latter death for 


ee ee “conscience, 
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op Then what’ should man ior Where t i 100k for aain Ea 
Ge Hs Like. Rousseau, ‘Iqbal was a great admirer of the primitive life of . | 
>17 the natural man precisely because the primitive man was a free- 
ale e person. No outside power could impose its will on him. or curtail i 
: - > his. ‘liberty. The primitive .man chose ` his- environment- freely: : 
a - andi was is prepared to ae any amount of hardship to preserve it. A 
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Thati ‘is why the Tugged and simple life’ of the. Bedouin Arabs ae ei 
the- Pathan ` tribesmen has: a.strong. 


E about them: most Jovingly - and describes their w 


habitat with great feeling. Yet he knows that the c 
cannot. be par back, The past cannot be revived: 
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Merely that water that flows down never returns 
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to the river, 


Life has no patience for repetition, eo mee eae. oo 


-Its nature is not used to recurrence, n ie 
_ Reversal lof life under the sky i is improper, ee 
Nations that fell, down on their feet never rise, o 


“This hypothesis feds us to Tabar S simpie solistion of me 
problem: Let, there be any between Western knowledge and: g a 


Eastern humanism, 
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_To Westerners, intellect i 1s the. instrument of life,” 


| To E ‘asterners, passion is the ` secret of the universe, ai aa S | 
i Intellect becomes conscious, of righteousness eh a tae 


oo Ga eg - passion. - | 
7 And foundation: og passion is strengthened by A 
i < When passion functions side by side with plo 
At lays down plans fora new world; |. ences 
; Blend passion with knowledge, 3 ; a oe ae 
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. be followers: of Iqbal wouid be viaii to ‘ponder tie direc: p 
: = ke “tion in which’ Iqbal’s. scientific humanism proceeds. ‘Iqbal was; < 
a. convinced that this scientific humanism, based on the amal- B 
` gamation of Western knowledge and Eastern ‘feelings, can ‘best 
“materialize in a socialist. society because- the forces responsible | 


.. for the curtailment or. destruction of man’s self-hood — capita- 


lism, imperialism, Mullahism | and landlordism — would be liqui 
l ` sdated ‘and conditions for the free development of the human | 
E a the realisation of 'self, would be created only when 


_ the working people become the real rulers of State, when all the 


ie sources of wealth are colléctively owned by society, and when 
2 the production ‘and distribution of wealth are organised for the 
a esto of all and not for any particular class. . 


| " Tqbai’s approach towards sccialism’ was the logical corollary 
a to * his philosophy of life which revolves ° round. self-realisation 
= and “emancipation of the, human spirit. ‘But before proceeding - 
a any further, let us recapitulate the’ substance of our discussion 
ce Ne ‘far and see which ideas, beliefs, social organisations, political | 
“institutions and economic systems, etc., were, in the’ eyes of 
“Iqbal, detrimental. to the freedom and pan was man and 
a which were beneficial to it, os 


i: 


ee - Iqbal rejects the static concept of natute mi man and 
a affirms that nature, including human society, is constantly | in the 


i MEG : x a of becoming, ` | 


cco A abe pie siete | 


< This world is perhaps still incomplete, we as 
Since the sound of being and one is constantly heard. 


| He Fejects the ‘doctrine of the. Fall of Man and. mows = 
fi : l his implicit fi aith i in man ’s ascent toa higher order. 


3: He lays great stress on the. species qualities of man who | 
is endowed with consciousness and PO an „inexhaustible 
E 7 capacity, fe for creative action. aed, * 
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i 4 “He rejects the prevalent doctrine bf predestination and ma | 2 


believes that man isa 1 free. agent and c can change his destiny. | 


l a : “He strongly criticises the fatalistic doctiines of ite a 


mystics- who favoured the annihilation of Self and man’s ‘total oe 


_ withdrawal from this world, As against these ideas of resignation, : “ a 
Iqbal stands for the manifestation, realisation and expansion of». 
~ self in action and through active participation in the struggle for a 


life. He even rejects religion, if it tends tp,put the people. to. ae 


ye aN. p Wood Va dàl fol Segt 
hee leet aapke a 


Woe to the religion which puts you to sleep, 
Then pushes you into deeper slumber. » | 
_Is-this magic and myth or religion? 
Is Ete opm tape! or religion? a 


me 


6, He. is opposed to the PREE and exploitation of E 


man by man. That is why he denounces imperialism, feudalism, - oo 


monarchy and capitalism, For the same’ reason he is. opposed to a i 
the Mullahs and Pirs waro pace upmuaston to authorities, s 


ae i E He D exposes the nature of the present social s super-. 2 
-structure and strongly criticizes the bourgeois State, bourgeois vy 


nationalism, bourgeois democracy; bourgeois religion. and bour- pee 
-geois culture. 
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| on He rej ects the bourgeois theory of wased and class i 
coliaboration based on.the corporeal concept of human society.: 


On the. other hand, he: upholds the right. of the people to struggle | 


for freedom and specially’ calls upon, the workers and Peasants to 


overthrow the e present oppress ae 


9, Te is: poo to: al 'révivalist tendencies. and locis 


; __ forward | to the establishment of a truly- democratic system based _ 
on n knowledge, reasofi and social justice. 
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“Although hes was a apres champion o of the rights of man, it 
“would be unfair. to call him a socialist because he was not. His ' 
~ attitude towards socialism. was similar to that of othèr humanists, z - 
“like Maulana Barkatullah of Bhopal, Maulana Obaidullah Sindhi, © 
“ Maulana Hasrat ‘Mohani. and Rabindra- Nath Tagore, If. he was — 
ined by. Marx and. Lenin: or welcomed the socialist Revo-. 


‘lution, of Russia, at was" ‘because he was. convinced that the 


~ doctrines. of. socialism. ‘did- ‘not: conflict with the Islamic’ values ` 


of life. which. were. very. dear to him: On the contrary, he be- 


“lieved” that: socialism; in- the context of the present-day world, : | 


. Hepresented, his. own ideals of human society. i. 


~The Russian Revolution of 19 17 was an P event 
cin: thie history- of mankind and its. impact was felt all over the- 
“world, especially in. the colonial equntries of the East. It not only” | 
~ showed. the. path for the future Jprogress of human society, ito 
“also ’ proved that’ kings, capitalists. and landlords were neither | 
“Invincible: nor indispensable, They. can be overthrown provided ae 
the. people. get. united. and: ‘fight against them. Iqbal was quick _ 
‘to realize-the implications. of this new experiment and gave an in- 


-dication of his reaction in his famous poem called “Khizre Raah” 
“which” appeared in: early 1922 


_ of various capitalist institutions and ideologies and finally calls 


3 “upon the working people to wake up as a “new sün” has arisen, P. 
' san obvious reference to, the Russian Revolution: DE Oe ee 
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“10: “He i is a i humanist who believes i in theu universal brother . 


. A-poem . of- supreme artistic 
<cbeauty,: At: contains. an elaborate criticism of the capitalist system 
~ and pays the; warmest ` tribute to the Russian. Revolution. He 
` makes: Khizr, the legendary guide and friend of man, his spokes-* - 
man, Khizr explains to the poet the: meaning of life, the nature of | 
* “imperialism; the significance of capital- labour relations, the role 
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| Arise! the world has enter ed a new epoch,’ 
- Your era has begunin the East and the West.. 
A fresh sun is born out of the bowels of the "T 
-O skyl how longs hall thou mourn the vanished sas. 
‘The hature of man-has broken all chains, | 


| “The aie of the East” ( Bye by j a collection of hiss 

Persian poems addressed to Goethe, also “appeared. almost at- the ` 
same time ( 1923). In one of the poems entitled “Western Sket- 
ches” (& fior™), ), Iqbal has made Alexander the Great, Darius the ` - 
Great’ and Khusro Pervaiz symbols of imperial power, while the- o 
r stone-breaker Farhad, the legendary rival of Khusro Pervaiz, an 
| appears asa symbol- of the. working class, Iqbal proclaims that the o 
-days of imperial rule and the exploitation of pore have passed, , 


and the workers have captured power... 
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o is much more: eee in other poems of this collec- ; | 
tion. For instance in the “Assembiy of the Departed” ve Di 


he collects Tolstoy, Hegel, Mazdak, the Utopian Socialist of "the 


5th century Iran, Farhad, and Marx in the celestial sphere. (Exe 
-plaining his theory of dialectics, Hegel says that “the g garden nand ` 
the valley are manifestations of the Hidden Reality. The nature- 
of the contradiction has provided the taste of strife to the master = : 
= and the worker, to the dictator and the dictated.” 2 Tolstoy says 
that “the double-faced intellect has, on the one hand, created the’. 
“philosophy. of self-worship (egotism) and on the other. teaches ` Spa 


“submission to the poor. worker.” Mazdak says. that. “Abraham, 
suffers in the fire of. Nimrood for ages so that. his sanctuary: 
“should: ‘be cleared of the old gods,” “Fhe. days of Khusro Pervaiz. 
-have passed, Oh! the: victims, of Pervaiz arise and, recover. your ” 
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How tong could his eyes k for the distant paradiso? 
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oh “lost wealth From Pemai A » The stone breaker, who Ge Pervaiz’: S 
ae a queen, Shirin, says. ‘that ‘ “my | sweetheart is very | ‘simple. and re: f oe 
$ a ‘cluse. Yet She. is by nature a ‘War-monger, oppressive and distur- a 

oo. ber of peace,” Karl Marx says that “Man, who knows the secret 
ete “of the whole and parts is estranged from himself: and on account — . 
op OF capitalism, man has become the executioner. of man.” ‘The’ 
e selection of personalities, the views they express and the tone 
a and. temperament of the poem are a faithful reflection of the 
Z poet’s own feelings. It is remarkabie that ‘a man who was not 
S familiar: with Marx’s early philosophical manuscripts should have ` 

~ presented in: two lines the kernel of Marx’ S philosophy of man in 


; capitalist society. 
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“His poem on Lenii was written at a time when Leni was 


still alive, It is almost a hymn to the Russian Revolution and puts 
“forth its historical role most forcefully: 


Stal 2 Lie; pa Je oe, tpp pesha 
eto oDi A TIAS 
| Seed Lane? | Zt Add dd Curt p , 
© ciob Git wea = o ere sails _ 
F or ages, ‘man in this ancient world ` 

-Has been living like a seed under a grinding wheel, 


‘He has been a captive under the spell of the Church. 
` Thèn came the Revolution, and what happened? 
~ Did you see that the starving slave at last? - 3 
`. Tore apart the master’s shirt which was red with my blood: 
/ The Spark. of fire lit by the 1 masses has burnt to ashes- 


‘, = . every thing obsolete: 
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The cloak of the’ ‘old man of the Church and the robe of the 


Sultan. 
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os Pandit Jawaharlal . Nen ae poned. ‘out, ‘Iqbal was 
inclined more es more > towards: socialism during his last years, 
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SS Giving ir impressions of his meeting with Iqbal a few months before’ 7 ia 
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| During his last years, ‘Iqbal tined. more a more towards 7 | 
“socialism. The great progress that Soviet Russia had. made c | 
-attracted him (p. poe | a d oe ie a 


This evidence ` is onddoa ibys Iqbal’s poems of his last od 


a ‘years His best Urdu collection, “The Wings of Gabriel” (Lav), 


followed by “The ‘Blows. of. Moses’, 


app ared in 1935-1936, oe 
Ei PA `), and the “Present of Hejaz” ( dësi ); which i is. ie | i 
~ his posthumous work, “The Wings of Gabriel” includes a series = uh 


of three poems called “Lenin,” “The Song of Angels” and the: 


“Command of God.” In the first poem, Lenin asks God as to’ 
whose Deity He is. “rf you say that you are the God of man. who’ i z 
is made of clay and lives under' the sky, then let me tell you that Cor: 


the: masters. of the East, are. the white Europeans, while the West 


“is ruled by shining coins”, After narrating the various aspects: of sl 
. the capitalist system, Lenin tells God that: ae 


| “Thou art Omnipotent 2 and Just, butin Your word the Gays ae 


of the working people are extremely bitter, When will the r | 


boat of capital warship ee The world j is ‘waiting for the a ' 
_ day of ee : 


The angels ‘iso ‘substantiate. Lenin’ S ‘observations. and ex ; 


press their dissatisfaction with the ‘state of affairs, They tell the `- : 
Almighty that “the jurists, the nobility, the Pir, etc.; all- are A 
‘sitting in ambush to pounce upon the people, ‘The rich are in- | 
toxicated with wealth and the poor are reconciled with. the: _ f! 


present. The. slave is homeless and: the master is sitting bien in his. aq 
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‘God oe very angry when He Tein this bat He does not. 


E destroy the entire community. as a punishment. for its misdeeds A j 
as. He used to do earlier, He commands the > angels “to go and i 
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: awake - he) poor of hes wor id. | Shake the: aoe and the walls of a ce 
Warm. ‘up the’ blood of. the enslaved - with: the fire “ge a 
determination and let the “weak sparrow”. fight the golden eagle. ae 
The day of ‘the sovereignty of the: people is fast approaching. ia 
“ Therefore, wipe out all ‘the obsolete. designs wherever You: see t 
«themi Burn the field that does not provide food for the peasant, | 
“Why. should there be any mediary between the Creator and the | 
~ created? Remove the old men of the Church from the Church. 
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Moses” also cohtala a series.of three poems. 
of Karl Marx” and ‘ ‘Revolu- 


‘ tion” an ‘the’ first Parm, 
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Ta When f see the dire ti } i 
ction in w uch nations are proceeding, 


T A fect. that. Russia's passion for Bing forward is not without 
: oe: sreason,, ‘Mind has. been compelled to think radically. because | 
n ^the worki is tired. of obsolete methods. The 


mysteries which 
“man’s oe had kopek concea led are gr toed being un- 
stavelled”, ag” E abe ne hog 
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idols, Therefore, it ae 


nt iqbal looks with favour on Soviei a 
Russias" Te s 
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a ee “The ‘exhibition of a. ideas i is no more ¢ sicceptable to w 
vodi? > And, finally; ‘we hear the. voice ‘of. Revolution which | 


E w proclaims that “hearts are now throbbing’ with the urge’ for. 


Revolution. Perhaps the death of the old: world has come. near”, ` : 2l 
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“Iqbal gives a clear indication of- his- socialist leanings algo 


-jin his Utopia, called Marghdin. It is incorporated in. the. ‘Javed: 
nama? Like Ibne Arabi and Dante, Tqbal visits various. celestial - 


spheres under the guidance of. Maulana Roomi, On the Mars, they 


‘come across:on old sage who is the keeper of an observatory. He’: 


7 speaks Persian and tells them that he has been to fran and India; . 


Egypt, Europe, America and Japan where he had gone to study 


the secrets of ‘the earth. “T am fully. aware of what is happening... 
there”, he says. After explaining to the visitors: the: origin, of the: 
Rae of Mlarshdin, he takes them round to see it for. themselves." 


afk 


* Marghdin is a prosperous cay “full a tall ‘buildings, Its 


2 inhabitants are handsome, sweet-tongued and civil. by nature, 
_ They are dressed simpiy with nothing ostentatious. around them, 


They have no pecuniary. worries and their livelihood is secure, To: 


live comfortably. they don’t have to toil under. torture: or pain.” 
People seek | knowledge. and. learn . arts and crafts not.to ‘make 


money but to serve the community, No one think of reward for. 
his services in: terms of money. No one knows any thing about : 


A coins: and ‘currency. The giant of machines functions. under » the, 


control of workers-and not. the. other way round as happens on. 
earth, The atmosphere is dark with smoke and fume. The. peasant .. 
is- hardworking. but ‘enjoys all the facilities of life, He is: ‘free from ` 


: the fear and; ‘Scourge of the landlord: who does not exist there.. 
There are no water disputes on his land, nor is.the product of his - | 


land appropriated by others. In that city, there is no army. nor 


oe does anybody . thrive on coercion, aggression or war, Pen is. not” 
- ‘hased to propagate falsehood ‘nor do. writers prosper: ‘through, 
Pe ‘sophistry. In their markets there is no noise of the unemployed. ' 

= 9 ‘hor r does the cry of beggars pierce t the ears” a ar ene a i 
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“< country has got rid of landlords and millowners? Where can the 


| workers and peasants be masters of the means of production and _ 


| theif produce except in socialist societies? Where else-is personal 


© wealth and ‘its’ vulgar exhibition scorned; where else is man’s 


= worth judged purely on its merit and not by the amount of 


‘money he owns? Where else are writers not forced by circum- 7 
~ stances. to sell their intellect and conscience? Asa matter of fact : 


_ Iabar’ Marghdin can exist ony? in a ‘Socialist pe 


“No. poet in the East T been so conscious of the. species’ 
qualities of man as Iqbal or more concerned with self-realisation 
` then: Iqbal, No one has understood or described the role of man in 


“the universe better than Iqbal. But it is not the man in abştrac- 


tion whose ` songs he sings bui the creative man, the man of ~ 
* action, the: man who lives dangerously and fights against the 


` forces of. death in order to’ establish'a truly human society. Iqbal 


z shows: ‘nothing but contempt for the man who is a parasite, an 


| oppressor, an exploiter, He isa committed humanist who upholds __ 


~: the. cause of human. freedom and denounces. all those ideas, 
beliefs, institutions and social : systems that strive to keep man in 
~ material and spiritual bondage. It is his. ardent desire that “my 
_ eyes. ‘should weep over the sufferings of others and my heart 


be free from distinctions of religion and law. My words should > 
“not be restricted ‘to the peculiarities of people of any special _ 


~ colour, The. entire humanity be my nation and all the world my 
homeland, My heart ‘should be the mirror of nature’s beauty and 


~ the love. of man my only obsession.” Crom Bangi-Dara: The. | 
- Moming Sin Gel e ae ii Pa rees Ee 


“This utopia. of Iqbal very. duck resembies. the vision. of a. Pot 
E society. For, which non-socialist country. in the. world. | 
can’ claim to have provided total security of employment and. 
` total ‘disappearance | of ‘unemployment? Which non-socialist | 
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The AUTHOR was born in a village of Azamgarh district of India in 1916. 
Graduated from the Muslim University Aligarh. At various times in his journal- 
istic career was associated with English dailies, Pioneer (Lucknow), National 
Herald (Allahabad) and the Bombay Chronicle besides Urdu daily Payam of 
- Hyderabad, Deccan. He was also editor of the renowned literary journal Naya 
Adab and the famous Lahore weekly Lail-o-Nehar. 


7 1 E ' He went to the United Stiren in 1946, as a correspondent of New Age weekly 
“tó the United Nations but on account of his leftist views the U.S. authorities im- 
L AT him and later exiled him. In 1948 he came over to Pakistan. He was a 
political detenu from 1951 to 1955 and again when Ayub Khan’s martial law was ; 
| imposed. After release he worked for a time with Ferozsons (Publishers). Later 
- became a director in charge of publicity and publications of the Eastern Federal 
Insurance Co. Ltd., in Karachi. The last employment gave him the time and 
opportunity to devote his energies to writing. During this period he produced his — 
monumental Urdu works and the present English one. In addition there are 
| numerous essays, speeches and incomplete manuscripts. ` 
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He was a member of the Communist Party of India and later of the party in | 
Pakistan. Despite his ideological affiliations he was respected in all circles. He 
took an active part in the Progressive Writers Movement and played a leading g 
role in the recent Golden Jubilee Conferences held in U.K., Pakistan and India. 


On his way back from the Conference indindia he had a fatal heart attack in Delhi 


in April 1986. His body was flown to Karachi. He received glowing tributes from 
all quarters including political parties and heads of states. ae now lives in his- 
works. g 
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